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LONDON, December Ist, 1904. 
The regrettable incident on the 
oe of Dogger Bank, due to the fact 
Regrettable Incident. that the officers on four Russian 
battleships shared the mistake of 
the Hull fishermen who mistook their mission-ship for 
a torpedo-boat, is now at an end. The Russians, 
having them- 


we may be quite certain. The British Admiral will 
take good care not to press for any decision which 
will limit what the British Navy regards as the neces- 
sary and legitimate exercise of the right of self- 
preservation in firing upon suspicious craft who 
approach warships at night time. Non-naval Powers 
seck to limit the freedom of 
belligerents ; but 
Britannia 


may marine 


has 





selves succeeded 
in obtaining a 
turbine torpedo- 
boat from 
Messrs. Yarrow, 
naturally enough 
suspected that 
the Japanese 
might have been 
equally skilful in 
furnishing them- 
selves with simi- 
lar vessels by a 
similar ruse. 
The question 
whether, under 
those _—_circum- 
stances, the Bal- 
tic Fleet was 
justified in firing 
at a suspicious 











never smiled 
upon those who 
seek to hamper 
the free use of 
trident by 
stringent provi- 


her 





sions for the pro- 
tection of neu- 
trals, 


Lord 
Lansdowne. 
But the crisis 
has done one 
good thing. If 
it displayed the 
violence and the 
intemperate ig- 
norance of the 
London Press, 











craft has now — pL I eee it revealed Lord 
been relegated Lord Lansdowne at Guildhall. Lansdowne. 
to a Commission Mr. Butt: “ Capital, Sir! a most becoming costume. I wish you had taken the leading part Not until this 
of Admirals— at Southampton.” year has the 
all of whom Foreign Secre- 


know only too well how difficult, not to say impossible, 
it is to distinguish between trawlers and torpedo-boats 
on a misty midnight. ‘That in itself is a great gain. 
Hitherto the question has been debated by land- 
lubbers more familiar with ink and paste than with 
the murky mystery of the midnight sea. Of one thing 


tary had an opportunity of displaying his capacity 
as steersman of the Ship of State through the 
rocks and shoals of foreign politics. His attitude in 
relation to the Russian Government from first to last 
was admirable. He realised that a blunder—as he 
siid himself, what he believed to be a culpable 
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570 THE REVIEW 
blunder—had been committed by somebody, and he 
neither blustered nor bullied, but simply asserted that 
there must be examination, compensation, and punish- 
ment of the guilty parties. Neither in his negotia- 
tions with Count Benckendorf nor in the admirable 
speech which he delivered at the Guildhall, did he 
betray any of the fidgety fussiness, the painful desire 
to assert himself, and to pose before the gallery, which 
is so often conspicuous in Ministers in times of stress 
and strain. Lord Lans- 
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been Protectionist under the mask of Fair Trade, 
and it is a small thing to exchange this for the dis- 
guise of Fiscal Reform. All the week long the 
men who confronted Mr. Balfour had been gleefully 
discussing the prospect of a war with Russia, 
which would enable them to eat up the Baltic 
Fleet. Their newspapers had been lashing them 
into fury against the Russians, and most of Mr. 
Balfour’s audience would have cheered themselves 

into a frenzy if he had an 





downe simply acted with 





common sense and good 
feeling when these good 
qualities had been thrown 
overboard by the majority 
of his countrymen, and he 
deserves great credit for 
the peaceful solution of a 
crisis the danger of which 
was almost entirely due to 
the inflammatory fustian 
which disgraced our Press. 
Lord Lansdowne’s Guild- 
hall speech was in marked 
contrast to that which Mr. 
Balfour delivered at 
Southampton. But there 
are whys and wherefores 
for all things, and the 
man on the tight-rope 
has to make many gyra- 
tions which are not 
needed by his colleague 
who is standing on the 
solid ground. 
As this seems 
to be 


Mr. Balf ity 
la aac adequately ap- 








nounced that war would. bx 
declared at midnight, As 
he had to announce that 
an arrangement had been 
made by which peace 
was secured and war 
averted, he had a very 
difficult task in facing such 
an audience. So he did 
just what his uncle had 
done before him—in 1878 
—when he launched the 
famous April Fool’s Day 
Circular ending the 
Treaty of San Stefano to 
shreds before the eyes of 
the Jingo groundlings, and 
then privately concluded 
the famous secret treaty 
with Count Schouvaloff, 
giving Russia everything 
she claimed for herself on 
condition she consented to 
reinslave Macedonia. Mr. 
Balfour had to fling a sop 
to Cerberus, and he did so 
by devoting all the first 
part of his speech to a 











preciated by 








many of his critics, it  #esraph ty) 
may be worth while to 
point out the kind of 
audience to which Mr. 
Balfour had to break the news that the crisis was 
at an end. It was composed of the wirepullers 
and zealots of the Jingo party. The Tory caucus is, 
in ordinary times, far more reactionary and bellicose 
than the Tory leaders, whose very position imposes 
on them a certain degree of restraint. The caucus 
at Southampton was in a rampant mood. It had 
just gone over body and soul to Protection—it had 
not to go very far, for the Tory caucus has alwavs 


The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. 
(Mr. Alderman John Pound.) 


passionate and, in the 
essence, a most un- 
worthy and undignified 
attack upon the Russian 
Admiral, whose conduct 
was sub judice, in order to cover the last part of his 
speech, in which he announced what his own 
organs savagely denounced as a Surrender to Russia. 

Mr. Balfour’s method of covering his 
retreat implies a tribute on his part 
to Russian magnanimity and good 
temper which is fully deserved. He 
had to keep his Jingoes in leash, and so he indulged 
in his tongue-lashing of the Russians, knowing that 


[the Stereoscopic Company. 


A Tribute 
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Russia. 
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he could rely upon their taking it in the same genial 
humour with which the navvy tolerated the thrashing 
administered to him by his wife: “It pleases her 
and it does not hurt me.” It would have been 
dangerous to have allowed himself such licence if 
he had been dealing with either Germans or Ameri- 
cans. But Mr. Balfour would probably reply 
that in their case he would have had to placate 
his hellhounds some other way. The Russian 
Government, from the 


cheered as he and his speech deserved to be. 
But City men—even when they indulge in the com- 
placent delusion fostered by Shakespearean quota- 
tion as to the ability of our people, who are 
not an armed nation, to defy the four corners of tke 
world in arms—are nevertheless intensely grate- 
ful for the assurance of peace contained in the 
Foreign Secretary’s speech. And in nothing was it 
more welcome than for the announcement which it 

contained as to the pro- 





— : spect that an Anglo- 





Tsar downwards, _ be- 
haved admirably, and the 
chief credit of the suc- 
cessful issue of the crisis 
belongs to them, for the 
feeling in St. Petersburg 
against making any con- 
cession to a nation whose 
Press was so abominably 
offensive as ours, was very 
strong, as we can very 
well understand. But 
they not only withstood 
the outcry of their Jingo 
packs, and referred the 
question of fact to the 
Hague Commission, but 
afterwards consented to 
go far beyond the scope 
of the Hague Conven- 
tion, and entrust the Com- 
mission d’Enquéte not 
merely with the duty of 
ascertaining the facts, but 
of apportioning the re- 
sponsibility of all con- 
cerned in the incident for 
its unfortunate termina- 








American arbitration 
treaty would be signed 
shortly. Mr. Choate says 
that Lord Lansdowne 
replied to the question 
whether England would 
sign such a_ treaty: 
“Why, that goes without 
saying.” ‘That remark is 
true and just. The diffi- 
culty has never been on 
our side, nor on the side 
of the American Govern- 
ment. It lies with the 
American Senate and the 
influence of the American- 
Irish upon the Senators. 


The 

Anglo-American 

Arbitration Treaty. 
Now that it is agreed 
there must be an Anglo- 
American Arbitration 
Treaty, we join with Mr. 
Bryce in hoping that it 
maybe a substantial 
affair and not a mere 














agreement to refer incon- 





tion. 
The Foreign eatin 
Atthe Secretary at the 
Guildhall. Guildhall had 
a very different 
audience. The City revellers are always disposed 
to cheer the spread-eagling sentiment of the militant 
patriot ; but the fever fit had passed, the solid men of 
the City had realised to some extent what an im- 
measurable disaster a war would be, and hence 
Lord Lansdowne could speak freely and from his 
heart in denunciation of war as “the most futile and 
ferocious of human follies,” and in praise of peace 
and arbitration. He was not so enthusiastically 


The Senior Sheriff of the City of London. tion. 


(Mr. Alderman T. Vezey Strong.) 


[Arthur Weston. 


siderable trifles to arbitra- 
Even if the clause 
excluding matters affect- 
ing honour and vital 
interests from the Arbitration Tribunal appears in the 
Anglo-American ‘Treaty, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the experience gained last month will lead to the 
elimination of that clause from the article providing 
for the appointment of International Commissions of 
Investigation. As I repeatedly pointed out at 
the Hague, and afterwards, the International 
Commission of Investigation may be raised to 
the dignity of a Court of Arbitration, differing from 
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the permanent Court of Arbitration only in the 
all-essential fact that the accegtance of its Report will 
not be as obligatory as an arbitration award. If, 
therefore, the new treaties which Lord Lansdowne is 
negotiating are to be as useful as they ought to be, 
they must provide not only for the reference of non-vital 
questions to arbitration, but also for the reference of 
all disputes of all kinds to an International Commission 
before the sword is drawn. And it would be well also 
if the Holls clause, providing for special mediation, 
and a pause of thirty days after direct negotiations 
have broken down, could also be incorporated in all 
the new arbitration treaties now being negotiated— 
especially in that with the United States. 
The conclusion of these supple- 
The mentary treaties-—-and there ought 
Hague Tribunal. to be at least a score such concluded 
next year by as many Powers — 
making some 400 supplementary treaties ‘next twelve 
months, compels us to ask what provision has been 
made at the Hague for the dispatch of the business 
certain to arise under these treaties. The answer is 
not very favourable. The first public proposal that 
Mr. Carnegie should provide for the building of a 
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President Roosevelt’s Proposa! to Hold a 
Second Peace Conference at the Hague. 
PresipEnT: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I thank you for coming ; it is 


the best witness to the enthusiasm with which you have 


hitherto regarded the Tsar’s idea of a universal peace.” 
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great International Court at the Hague, 
was made in these columns when Mr. 
Martens suggested that one of the 
best uses that Mr. Carnegie could 
make of his bounty would be to 
defray the cost of providing adequate!y 
for the accommodation of the Inter- 
national High Court at the Hague. 
This was in the year 1900. In the 
year 1902 Mr. Carnegie announced 
his intention of providing a library 
annexe to the Court of Arbitration, 
but in 1903 he acted on Mr. Marten:’ 
suggestion and placed £250,000 1 
the hands of the Dutch Government 
for the purpose of building a Templc 
of Peace at the Hague. From that 
day to this not one stone of thi 
Temple has been laid. A site which, 
in the opinion of many, is most incon 
veniently distant from the centre of 
the city, has at last been adopted, but 
it is not known whether it will be 
approved by the Powers. As a result 
there is no accommodation for more 
than one arbitration at a time in the 
temporary premises now occupied by 
the Court. It is not surprising under 
the circumstances that the Dogger 
Bank Commission will sit, not at the Hague, but at 
Paris. Unless more expedition is shown in Holland, 
more than one of the Powcrs may be disposed to sug- 
gest a transfer of the seat of the Tribunal from the 
Hague to Brussels or to Paris, 

Will the Baltic Fleet, now swiftly 





tant steaming to the Far East, be the 
Sesnnas? sword of Brennus, thrown into the 


scale in favour of Russia, or will it 
be offered up as a helpless sacrifice, without affect- 
ing the issue of the war? If the Baltic Fleet reaches 
the Yellow Sea without the loss of any of its vessels, 
it will enable the Russians to have the preponderance 
of naval force over Japan. The Baltic Fleet includes 
six battleships—four of which are new—and a 
scratch pack of cruisers and torpedo boats. The 
Japanese cannot possibly have more than five battle- 
ships and half-a-dozen cruisers, and they may not have 
so many. They keep their secrets, do the Japanese, and 
no one knows how the wear and tear of nine months’ 
war have told upon their boilers and their engines. 
The Baltic Fleet is said to be manned partly by Finns, 
who are first-class sailor-men, and partly by peasants, 
who will have got their sea-legs by now, and who will 
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fight as bravely on sea as their brothers do on land. 
What seems to be the most likely issue of the struggle 
is that it will be a case of the Kilkenny cats so far as 
the navies are concerned, and the ultimate victory 
will lie with the Power which can keep one or two 
old tubs afloat after all the best ships have gone to the 
bottom. Even a third-class cruiser under the Russian 
flag might then seriously embarrass the Japanese com- 
munications by sea, and they have now no others. If 
so, the war will have triumphantly demonstrated the 
supremacy of sea-power, at the same time that.it will 
have practically wiped out two of the navies of the 
world. 
There is a good deal of talk about 
«a possible mediation. But it is not 
Prolong likely to come to anything. The 
oF ran? war will go on until it is stopped by 
economic exhaustion of the combatants—one or both. 
But if the neutral Powers really want to stop the war, 
why do they feed it? Both Russia and Japan are 
carrying on this war now with money supplied them 
by neutrals. Is it not absurd to make such a fuss 
about contraband of war, when gold, the most effective 
and indispensable of all things—gold, the very sinews 
of war—is supplied to any amount by the capitalists of 
the neutral States? If President Roosevelt ever 
gets his second Hague Conference into being, 
the most practical thing that it could do would be 
to declare that it should be regarded as a breach 
of neutrality on the part of any Power that allowed 
any war loan for either belligerent to be raised on its 
territory or quoted on its Bourse. The present system is 
inconsistent and ridiculous. Food destined for the army 
or navy of the belligerents becomes contraband. But 
the money that has to pay the soldiers, to buy their 
cartridges, and keep them in fighting trim—that can 
be supplied openly, in the full light of day, and no one 
can complain of that as any breach of neutrality. 
Yet nothing is more certain that the prolongation of 
the war is only possible because the sinews of war 
are supplied by the so-called neutrals who raise the 
loans by which the inevitable end is indefinitely 
postponed. 
How few of us have even attempted 
to realise the extraordinary spectacle 
which is now to be witnessed in 
Manchuria! On the banks of the 
Shaho River, what is to all intents and purposes an 
immense city has been dug into the ground, in which 
day by day and night by night there live and 
sleep and eat and drink at least half a 
million of our fellow-creatures—one half of them 


The 
Underground City 
of Mars. 


are Russian and white-skinned, the other are Japanese 
of a yellower tint—but all have mouths that must be 
filled at least twice a day, bodies that must be 
warmed, and exuviz which must be cleared away. 
Imagine this vast host of men, brought together solely 
for purposes of mutual destruction, living week after 
week within gunshot of each other, constantly on th= 
gui vive, with their guns and powder and shot always 
ready for action. It is an underground city, for men 
have become troglodytes from their hatred of each other 
and their dread of the cold. They have hewn out for 
themselves caves in the earth, where they wait an‘! 
watch, ready for the summons to battle. Over all th 
vast stretch of country covered by the opposing front. 
of this dual city there grows no living thing. Nor is 
there a running spring or flowing river. Under th: 
intense cold all water has been congealed, and befor: 
horse or man can drink, ice has to be quarried fron 
the river and thawed by fire, for which there is bu: 
scant fuel. Imagine the toil, the strain, the fore 
thought, the energy employed merely in feeding this 
city of half a million able-bodied men ; a womanless, 
childless city, which produces nothing, and con 
sumes every day a_ thousand tons of — food. 
Imagine also the dull, sodden misery of it all. And 
the stench ! for in an underground city there can be no 
drains. Disease is rife, and the hospitals are full. 
There is nothing in all the savage horrors of the 
battlefield which so impresses the imagination with a 
sense of the malignant intolerable curse which war 
inflicts upon the peoples as the spectacle of this 
underground City of Hell in which half a million 
wretched men are spending weeks in torment in 
readiness for a day of carnage. 

It is seldom allowable to praise even 
the most successful commanders, for, 
to quote a phrase of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s, “military glory is a rainbow 
that rises in showers of blood; a serpent eye that 
charms but to destroy.” But the case of General 
Stoessel is exceptional. He is not successful, but, 
though a hundred times defeated, and subjected 
day and night to a plunging fire of the most powerful 
explosives invented by modern science, he still 
holds out at Port Arthur. Hungry and cold, their 
houses in flames, half their arsenals destroyed, their 
ammunition well-nigh exhausted, with more than 
half the garrison dying or dead, the Russians stand 
indomitable, resolute, unconquerable. In vain the 
Japanese have hurled overwhelming numbers against 
the defences of Port Arthur. Here and there they have 
taken a fort at the cost of ten thousand lives. They 


Port Arthur. 
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:* Jeet Pidy.n 
By special permission of the proprietors of ** Punch.” | 
Ave, Cesar! 
(Dedicated to the gallant defender of Port Arthur.) 


‘The honour of the Russian Eagles is untirnished, and to avoid further 
bloodshed humanity desires with one accord the surrender of the heroic 
remnants of the garrison.” —7zmes, November 12.] 





have been reinforced, and again reinforced. They 
have ample supplies of all kinds. They command the 
sea. General Stoessel cannot be reinforced. His 
ships cannot escape from the deadly rain of the 
Japanese shells. His handful of heroes, weakened 
with privations, half blind with want of sleep, emaci- 
ated with disease, and mutilated with nameless wounds, 
still stand behind their ramparts death-defiant to the 
last. Compared with what Stoessel and his Russians 
have suffered in Port Arthur, all the sufferings and 
privations of the whole of the combatants on both 
sides in the late South African War were but the 
inconvenience of a picnic on a wet day. This is war 
—real, grim-visaged war. If only all the editors and 


“Jeader writers of the Jingo papers in this country 


could be snatched up from their desks and compelled 

to spend just one week in Port Arthur this Christmas, 
what an enormous benefit it would be for the world ! 

The Tsar, who has displayed both 

The _ courage and resolution in appointing 

Tsar’s Opportunity. 4 reforming Liberal Minister as the 

successor of the murdered Plehve, 

has now the second great chance of’ his reign. His 
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first was nobly seized, and the Hague Conference was 
the result. What now offers is a chance of bringing 


_the autocracy into living and helpful contact with the 


popular forces of the Russian Empire. The con- 
ference of 104 representatives from the thirty-four 
zemstvoes—county councils, to give them the name 
of their nearest English equivalent—which met last 
month in St. Petersburg, would seem to indicate a 
determination on the part of Nicholas II. to play as 
illustrious a part in domestic affairs as he did at 
the Hague in the Parliament of Peace. The 
representatives of the zemstvoes decided 
to recommend with 
adoption of some form of representative institu- 
tions, coupled with a free press, religious liberty, 
free speech, free local institutions and universal popular 
education. ‘This, in the opinion of the old school, 
would be equivalent to a revolution. But the Tsar 
probably remembers the admirable definition of the 
difference between Reform and Revolution. A Reform 
is a change made peacefully from above. A Revolu- 
tion is a change made violently from below. Prince 
Krapotkin, than whom no Russian is less disposed to 


have 


practical unanimity the 














Engineer Schiloff. 


thur who supervised the repairs to the 
damaged flezt. 


The Engineer at Port Ar 
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hope that any good thing can come out of the auto- 
cratic Nazareth, admits in the Speaker that the new 
Minister of the Interior took office with the stipulation 
that he would “inaugurate a new era, leading Russia 
toward political freedom.” The danger, no doubt, is 
that the zemstvoes may be disposed to go too fast 
and too far. But there are too many brakes in the 
bureaucracy and among the Grand Dukes for there to 
be much danger on that score. 
, In keeping with the good news con- 
Hope for Finland cerning the Conference of the zemst- 
at last. voes comes the welcome announce- 
ment that an influential committee 
has veen appointed at St. Petersburg to examine into 
and report upon the present position of the Finnish 
question. This Committee, which is composed of 
Russian and Finnish officials, is appointed in order to 
bring peace to Finland. Its chief duty will be decently 
to inter the Bobrikoff régime and undo the fatal conse- 
quences of that disastrous departure from the tradi- 
tional policy of Russia in Finland, That, of course, isnot 
officially proclaimed. It is ostensibly appointed in order 
to decide what questions are to be left to the sole con- 
trol of the Parliament at Helsingfors, and what ought 
to be reserved for the Council of the Russian Empire. 
In other words, the Committee is charged to discover 
and delimit the frontiers of Finnish Home Rule. It 
does not matter so much where the frontier is drawn 
if it is settled once for all that there will be no more 
Bobrikoff raids on the Finnish Constitution. The 
constitution of the Finnish Committee is such as to 
preclude any possibility of its deliberations not 
ending in the reversal of the fatal policy of the last 
five years—a policy which the Tsar heartily disliked 
from the first, and which he will now, no doubt, 
have the greatest satisfaction in reversing. There is 
many a slip ’twixt cup and lip, but it does really seem 
as if we might fairly congratulate both the Tsar and 
Finland on the prospect of the speedy and final dis- 
appearance of the Bobrikoffism which has of late so 
unhappily divided them. 
Mr. Chamberlain was in Italy last 
month. Mr. Balfour was still on his 
back owing to an attack of phlebitis. 
Mr. Bryce and Mr. Morley were in 
America. The reaction after the sudden spasm of the 
Russian crisis has taken the life out of home politics, 
There have been speeches delivered every other day 
by somebody or other, but they have not been much 
listened: to.’ The. Liberals are pledging themselves 
more and more definitely to drastic retrenchment in 
the expenditure on armaments—and that is all to the 


Home Politics 


i 
November. 
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good. The Unionists are being committed more and 
more deeply to the policy or impolicy of Protection ; 
and that was inevitable, for ’tis their nature to 
The Ministerialists were mightily relieved when they 
discovered that they could actually retain their hold 
on Horsham, although by a greatly diminished 
majority, and they have had an altogether unpre- 
cedented windfall in the shape of the apostasy of the 
Liberal member for North Westmoreland, who last 
month suddenly informed the world at large and his 
constituents in particular that he had “ratted.” Mir. 
Rigg had been the infant of the House of Commons 
until the election of Lord Turnour for Horsham. 
Various speculations are hazarded as to “ the ratting 
of Rigg,” but the most amusing is the theory that 
the two infants wish to keep each other company !\y 
sitting on the same side in the House of Commons. 
A solitary infant of changeable disposition is apt ‘o 
feel lonesome among grown men who know their own 
minds and stick to their principles. 























Westminster Gazette.| 


Redistribiition Pie. 


(Nov. 10. 


Hovusekeerer Mrs. Brirannia: “ What dish are you making, Arthur?” 
ARTHUR THE CHEF: “I’m thinking of making a Redistribution Pie.” 
Mrs. B.: ‘Oh! but it’s dreadfully indigestible.” 

CueF: “Ah! but it’.] take a long time to get through !” 


The talk in political circles during 
ace saline last month has touched now and then 
upon the possibility that Mr. Balfour 
may secure the consent of Mr. Cham- 
berlain to a stiil further postponement of the inevitable 
dissolution by introducing a Bill for the Redistribution 
of Seats. Drowning men will snatch at a straw, but 
it is difficult to believe the Ministerialists seriously 
think that such a device will avert their doom. Of 
course, if Mr. Balfour would dish the Whigs by bring- 
ing in a Bill establishing universal suffrage for both men 


Seats. 
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and women, and providing for the periodical redis- 
tribution of seats after each census, there might be 
sufficient flavour in that red herring to throw parties 
off their present scent. But a mere tinkering Bill, 
which would provoke a great storm in Ireland 
and a fierce fight in the House, merely in order 
to transfer a score of seats from Irish National- 
ists and Orangemen to English Liberals, would 
simply irritate everybody, and do nobody any 
good—least of all the Unionist Party. For, if the 
smaller constituencies are to be disfranchised to the 
cry of “one vote one value,” it is the Unionists who will 
suffer most. Of the twenty-seven constituencies which 
have fewer than 25,000 inhabitants, seventeen return 
Unionists and only ten Home Rulers and Liberals. 
The postponement of the decision of the fiscal issue 
for another two years would suit Mr. Balfour, but it 
would be equivalent to the definitive abandonment by 
Mr. Chamberlain of his plea of urgency for his scheme 
for saving our perishing industries. Despite all pro- 
phecies to the contrary, I incline to think that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s date will be adhered to, and that Par- 
liament will be dissolved on next St. Patrick’s Day. 
fee Very gratifying reports were received 
Citizenship at the Woman’s Suffrage Annual 
of Convention, held in London on 
Women, r 
November 25th, as to the growth 
of public interest in this question. All sections of 
reformers appear to have agreed to support Mr. 
Crooks’ Bill, restoring the old constitutional principle 
—so rudely violated by judges—that the word man 
shall, unless express provision be made to the contrary, 
always be interpreted not as the male, but as the 
human being regardless of sex. At present a man is 
also a woman in law when it is a case of punishment 
or obligation, but he is a male when the law 
confers rights and privileges. It is to be hoped 
that the leaders of the Opposition are beginning 
to open their eyes to the fact that they are 
lagging far behind their followers on this question. 
The Liberal rank and file are avowedly in favour 
of woman’s suffrage; the Liberal Front Bench is 
either hostile or apathetic. The Ministerialist Front 
Bench is much more in sympathy with the Liberal 
rank and file on this question than are the Opposition 
Front Bench. If a place for Mr. Crooks’ Bill is 
diligently balloted for by every member pledged to 
the citizenship of women, we ought to have a full 
dress debate early in the Session, which may restore 
Great Britain to her rightful position in the van of the 
woman’s movement. At present the Colonies have 
outstripped the Mother Country, and even in Germany 
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opinion on this subject is advancing so rapidly that it 
is high time for John Bull to wake up here as well as 
elsewhere, if he is not to be badly left behind in the 
march of progress. 
A very significant step has been taken 
- by the Women’s Trades Unions of 
a Living Wage. Manchester and Salford. They have 
formally seceded from the Women’s 
Trade Union Council because that body refused to 
support the demand for the suffrage. ‘The Council is 
not a representative body. It has now been deserted 
by the Trade Union officials, and the Manchester and 
Salford women have formed a Trades and Labour 
Council of their own on strictly representative lines, 
with the suffrage as the chief plank in their programme. 
In a circular issued appealing to friends of the women’s 
cause to raise £500 they say :— 

The poverty and starvation prevalent among women, they 
think, is in a large measure due to the fact that their want 
of political status makes it impossible for their Unions to obtain 
for them a living rate of wages. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Secretary, 5, John 
Dalton Street, Manchester. 






The Suffrage 


The chief political sensation of the 

The Sale month has been the sale of the 
the ae. pear Standard, which Mr. Pearson bought 
at a price variously stated at any- 

thing between £300,000 and £700,000. Mr. Pear- 
son, although champion hustler for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Tariff Reform League, is a man of thirty-eight who 
does not profess to have acquired, even at that 
mature age, any definite political convictions. He 
used to boast when he started the Axfress that he 
knew nothing about politics, and, unlike most boasts, 
the accuracy of this particular vaunt has been proved 
up to the hilt. It would be hard to say whether Mr. 
Pearson or Sir Alfred Harmsworth deserves the 
leather medal as politician, for although Sir Alfred 
seems to be the more ridiculous, that is prob- 
ably due to the fact not that he is a less 
sage politician than Mr. Pearson, but only that 
he is more apt to plunge in opposite directions 
at shorter notice than the new proprietor of the 
Standard. ‘These two men, than whom it would be 
impossible to find two smarter makers and sellers of 
newspapers, or two more pitiful babes in the political 
wood, have been for some time past acquiring one 
after another of those properties which are facetiously 
entitled organs of public opinion. They may have 
been rightly so designated once. They are now mere 
gramophones—grinding out Pearson’s prattle or 
Harmsworth’s nonsense from the same _ sets of 
cylinders all over the country. 
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The Journalistic Sir Alfred Harmsworth’s gramo- 
Gramophones. phones are labelled as follows :— 
Daily Mail, London. 


Evening News, London. 
Daily Mirror, London. 


Leeds Mercury. 

Glasgow Record. 

Manchester Courier. 

Mr. Pearson’s gramophones bear the following 

titles :— — 
Standard, London. 
Lvening Standard, London. 
St. James’ Gazette, London. 
Daily Express, London. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


In my early: days on the Pall Mall Gazette the 
careful collection and condensation of the editorials of 
the London and provincial papers was one of the first 
duties with which I was entrusted. In those days 
the journalistic gramophone had not been invented. 
Nowadays if it were thought necessary to reprint 
newspaper “ opinion,” the task of the sub-editor would 
be much simplified. Gramophone Harmsworth would 
cover half a dozen papers. Gramophone Pearson an 
even greater number. The gramophonisation of 
journalism has not yet reached its limit. Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth, who has in vain endeavoured to buy 
the Zimes and the Sfectator, may succeed with the 
Morning Post where Mr. Pearson failed—the price 
being too stiff. When half the daily newspapers in 
the country belong to Pearson and the other half to 
Harmsworth, an amalgamation of the rival Gramo- 
phones will secure for the United Kingdom a 
unanimous Press, which will speak through its 
myriad-mouthed gramophone the wit, the wisdom 
and the judgment of the Pearson-Harmsworth oracle. 
What degree of moral responsibility 
attaches to the proprietor of a news- 
paper? Suppose, instead of spending 
4£250,000 in founding a Liberal 
paper, I spend a similar sum in building a church for 
the preaching of Evangelical Christianity. If I am 
perfectly justified in selling my Liberal paper to the 
first Tory who will give me £300,000, would I not be 
equally justified in selling my church to the Mormons 
for the same financial consideration ? Of course, if the 
Johnstoneshad been hard hit, and they had seen nothing 
before them but a compulsory sale by an official 
liquidator, no one could have blamed them for selling 
a property which was becoming valueless in their hands. 
But even then it might fairly have been expected 
that they would not have sold a staunch Free-trade 
organ to a rank Protectionist until they had exhausted 
every effort to sell to one of their own way of thinking. 
Everyone would howl at the owner of a Christian 
church who sold it to the Mormons without even 


Birmingham Evening Dis- 
patch. 

Lacester Evening News. 

North Mail. 

Evening Mail. 


A Question 
of 
Ethies. 


trying to find a Christian purchaser. But there is not 
a suggestion that the Standard was in other than a 
flourishing financial condition, Then is it not an act 
of bad faith to one’s subscribers to sell one’s church 
to the Mormons—we beg pardon, one’s Free Trace 
organ to Mr. Chamberlain’s champion Protectionist 
hustler—merely because of the forty pieces of silver ? 
And is this bad faith not rendered all the more open 
to censure when, after the sale has been complete:|, 
there is no frank announcement to the congregation 
that the pulpit will henceforth be devoted to the 
propagandism of the doctrines of the Latter Day 
Saints? It is a nice question, and one on which 
the Church gives no guidance to the journalist 
conscience. 
Theodore Roosevelt was electe:| 
: President of the United States by 
President Roosevelt. the mass vote of November gth wit!: 
a larger majority than anyone ver- 
tured to anticipate. Mr. Parker was beaten flat, ari 
with him disappears the last attempt to rally th 
Democracy round a man trusted by Wall Street 
Whether four years hence W. J. Bryan is chosen fo: 
a third time to bear the banner of Democracy, o: 
whether it will be some other than he, it is saf 
to conclude that the next Democratic Presidentia 
candidate will stand on a platform on which Mr. 
Bryan will feel much more at home than Mr, Parker. 
Mr. Hearst will probably feel that his chances in 1908 
have been materially improved by Mr. Parker’s crushing 
defeat. Mr. Roosevelt has taken the first opportunity, 
after his election, of declaring that under no circum- 
stances will he allow his name to be submitted as a 
candidate for a third term of office. It is a praise- 
worthy self-denying ordinance which, at present, is 
honestly intended to be kept. But should party or 
national exigencies demand it, party managers will 
find little difficulty in proving that circumstances 
alter cases, and that, for the general good, Mr. Roose- 
velt must forget a vow which no one asked him to 
make, and which it is entirely within his own compe- 
tence to annul. When anyone says “Never!” in 
politics, the shade of the Admiral in “H.M.S. Pina- 
fore” should be invoked. “ What, never?” “ Well, 
hardly ever.” 


The Election 


The Canadian General Election has 
resulted in an overwhelming victory 
Sir W. Laurier, for Sir Wilfrid Laurier. That 
greatest of all our Colonial states- 

men has for the first time been returned by a majority 
of the British provinces. (Quebec remains as faithful 
as heretofore to her brilliant son, but if all the votes of 
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the members from the province of Quebec 
were left uncounted, Sir Wilfrid Laurier would 
still be Prime Minister of Canada. This is 
very satisfactory. For Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
stands for peace and anti-Jingoism; he 
stands for the French Canadian under the 
British flag, for immigration and surpluses. 
He is a prosperity Premier. Lord Grey, 
who has left this month for Canada, is 
fortunate indeed in having so experienced 
and successful a statesman in charge of the 
political fortunes of the Dominion, instead 
of an untried tyro like Mr. Borden. Lord 
Minto, his predecessor, has won the esteem 
of everybody in Canada, which is well, for 
the capacity and character of the Empire 
are judged in the Republic more by the 
Governor-Generals of the Dominion than 
by any other person save only the Sovereign 
and his Prime Minister. 
The visit of the King and 

The Queen of Portugal is an 
King of Portugal’s 3 

Visit. event of social rather than 

of political importance. 

The King is a good shot, his wife is a very 
pretty woman. And we are very glad to 
see them in our midst. But Marquis de 
Soveral, the Portuguese Ambassador, is the 
real representative of Portugal to us. He has a social 
position superior to that of most of the ambassadors of 
the Great Powers. He is liked by everybody, and, 
what is more, he is trusted as few foreigners ever are. 
We are glad to welcome the King and Queen for his 
sake, and we are glad to believe that they deserve 
so good a Minister, That Portugal has signed an 
arbitration treaty with us is good news, although 
hardly of thrilling interest. Portugal got Delagoa 
Bay by arbitration. If there were any chance that 
she would consent to let its ownership go to arbitra- 
tion again, the signature of the treaty would be more 
important. 
Lord Kitchener has remodelled the 
Indian Army. It is no longer to be 
regarded as a garrison on guard 
against another mutiny, but rather as 
the army of defence against a possible Russian attack. 
The danger of such an attack depends upon the febrile 
nervousness of Anglo-Indians, which is always prompt- 
ing them to rush into Afghanistan whenever the 
shadow of a Cossack is seen in the neighbourhood of 
Herat. Rtimour reports that Lord Kitchener expects 
war in spring. To expect war is to prepare for it, 


Lord Curzon 


d 
Afghanistan. 





Habibullah Khan, 


Ameer of Afghanistan. 


and to prepare for it is often to provoke it. The 
British mission left at the end of November for Cabul. 
God grant that it may return safely without bringing 
about another Afghan war! Lady Curzon is _suf- 
ficiently recovered for Lord 


Curzon to return to 


India. Itis to be hoped that he will not signalise 
his arrival by any more expeditions beyond the 
frontier, 


In former daysthe British and Foreign 

The Anti-Slavery Society could always 
New Slave Trade. raise whatever funds were necessary 
for the prosecution of its glorious 

campaign in favour of human liberty. Nowadays, 
although Britain is far wealthier than a century ago, 
there is no longer the same generous support ex- 
tended to the campaigners against the sum of all 
villainies. Why is this? The Congo State, for 
instance, has been founded, with compulsory labour 
as its chief corner stone. Its system has been im- 
peached by the British Government ; and the Italian 
Government, equally with our own, has ghastly official! 
confirmation of the truth of the worst horrors alleged 
to result from its vampire concessions. But the Congo 
Reform Association is left to struggle on with hun- 
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dreds where thousands are needed. Against it is 
Leopold, the millionaire, fighting for his dividends, 
regardless of expense. Where are the descendants 
or the successors of the old Abolitionists? Have the 


Quaker bankers and solid men ceased to care about 
the sum of all villainies ? 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Rhodesian scholars won eight 


The phot. 

Rhodesians Ut of the ten compebtigns open to the 

at Freshers, which is good for a start. 
Oxford 


Cambridge undergrads maintain, 
however, that the records prove the Rhodesians 


would not have been 








We ought to have a cam- 
paign fund of £5,000 
before Christmas, and 
we should have £20,000 
if the old spirit still 
glowed amongst us. 

The sudden 
spell of cold 
weather has 
told heavily upon the 
unemployed and upon 
those who lose their 
work when the snow 
falls. Mr. Long is push- 
ing steadily forward his 
scheme for providing 
employment for the 
London out-o’-works by 
a body representing the 
whole of London. 
Mr. och, of: ‘the 
C.O.S., is, as usual, in 
the field prophesying 
disaster, and maintain- 
ing that the more there 
is done for the starving 
and homeless, the more 
the numbers of starving 
and homeless people in- 
crease. General Booth, 
the special dé noire 
of Mr. Loch, has been 
received with immense 
popular enthusiasm in 
Berlin. The Germans 
appear to have learned 


The 
Unemployed. 











equally triumphant at 
Cambridge. Mr. Parkin 
gave a highly satisfac- 
tory account, in his lec- 
ture before the Royal 
Colonial Institute, of 
the way in which the 
Rhodes ‘Trustees had 
carried out the spirit of 
their Founder's inten- 
tions, and of the genuine 
interest which the 
scholarships had aroused 
throughout the whole 
English-speaking world. 
Lord Rosebery, who 
went down to Oxford 
to pronounce a eulogium 
upon Lord Salisbury, 
announced at dinner in 
the evening that the 
Rhodes Trustees had 
decided to contribute 
#200 a year to a Chair 
of Pathology in connec- 
tion with the Univer- 
sity. Mr. Alfred Beit, 
upon whom more than 
any other of the trustees 
the _ mantle of Mr. 
Rhodes seems to have 
fallen, has endowed a 
Chair of British 
Colonial History at 
Oxford for seven years, 
to the tune of £1,310 














at last that England 
has once more produced 
a man, although we have 
again been a long time about it. Mr. Loch has 
some shadowy scheme of his own in the shape 


Photograph by) 


of a mutual arrangement between employers and 
employed ensuring the latter against times of 
slack work, but it is too nebulous to be discussed 
seriously. 


H.R.H. the Princess Victoria. 


per annum. If the 
University should 
decide that the 
Chair justifies its existence, it is Mr. Beit’s inten- 
It is a little humi- 
liating to think that we had to wait for the generous 


(W. and D, Downey. 


tion to make it permanent. 


initiative of one who, although a naturalised Briton, 
was born a German and a Jew, before our ancient 
University recognised the existence of the Colonies. 
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But it is more humiliating still to read some of the 
comments in the Press by those who carp at Mr. 
Beit’s benefaction because he was not a Briton born. 
That kind of curmudgeon patriotism is as offensive as 
the Jingo variety. I hope Mr. Beit’s example will be 
followed by Britons born, but these excellent gentle- 
men do not seem to have much money to spare for 
Universities, 

Mr. Lyttelton says that South Africa 
The Yellow Man i; not a white man’s country. The 


in the Agate 
Black Man’s process of converting it into a yellow 
Country. man’s country is being steadily 


pushed forward under con- 
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military Minister of War, General André, by M. Ber- 
teaux, with whose appointment everybody seems well 
content. The fail of General André was due to the 
discovery that he had set on foot an extensive system 
of espionage, for the purpose of ascertaining the Cleri- 
cal sympathies of the officers of the Army. These 
spies noted and reported upon the officers from the 
point of views of a free-thinking Titus Oates. This 
captain went to church. This colonel’s wife was a 
devotee. Another’s daughter was sent to school in a 
nunnery. Each of these names was entered in the 
black-book. The disclosure of this system of reli- 
gious or rather irreligious 








siderable difficulties. On 
November 26th there were 
17,078 coolies in the 
Rand, and 6,133 were on 
their’ way from China. 
The yellow men do not 
seem to relish the regula- 
tions of their adopted 
country, and the news- 
papers from week to week 
teem with reports of riots, 
refusal to work, and mur- 
ders. The Chinese have 
been ridden down on one |j-_ 
occasion by the South : 
African Constabulary, for 
the crowd was too formid- 
able to be dispersed ex- 
cept by a charge of 
mounted men. Several 
Chinese overseers have 
been killed. Several China- 











proscription created such 
a storm in the Chamber 
that Ministers would proba- 
bly have been beaten but 
for the violence of a 
Nationalist. Deputy who 
personally assaulted the 
Minister of War on the 
floor of the House. The 
indignation excited by this 
outrage saved the Govern- 
ment, but it was not suf- 
fictent to save the Minister. 
He resigned a few days 
later, and his successor was 
the civilian M. Berteaux. 
M. Combes declares that 
all officials are to be sub- 
jected to the same scrutiny 
as the Army officers. See- 
ing that “ War against the 
Church” is openly pro- 














men have been sentenced 
to be flogged, and 
many others have gone to 
gaol for refusing to work. 
The British employés are finding it necessary to carry 
revolvers. On November 24th the fight between the 
Kaffirs and the coolies at the New Kleinfontein mine 
was so violent the police had to charge with fixed 
bayonets. Notwithstanding all this, the magnates 
profess themselves satisfied with the result of their 
importation, and Lord Milner makes no sign. 
It is worthy of note by those who 
The French have clamoured for the appoint- 
War Minister. nent of a soldier to be Minister for 
War that the. French have just replaced their 


His Majesty the King, in the uniform*of a Colonel 
in the Tsar’s Imperial Guards. 


claimed as the programme 
of the Government, Minis- 
ters probably argue that 
it logically follows they 
must “smell out” malignants from the ranks of 
the Administration—as witches are smelt out 
from an African village by the witch doctors. Note, 
by the way, that Mr. Massingham, who was sent 
over by the Daily News to France with a very open 
mind, has come back a hard anti-Clerical, convinced, 
his Liberal principles notwithstanding, that the 
Republicans are justified in levying war to the death 
against the Church. It is a case of “ my life or thy 


life.” 
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CURRENT HIstTorRY IN CARICATURE. 


—_—__ 


‘6 © wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—Aurus, 


OVEMBER has afforded two topics to the 
caricaturists, both of which have been worked 
to death. ‘The first was the deplorable acci- 

dent on the Dogger Bank ; the second, the election 
of President Roosevelt. The latter has afforded 
themes for a thousand cartoons in the American 
Press, a fair sample of which may be found in the 
American Review of Reviews. But the difference 
between the candidates was too small to be appre- 
ciated by the humorists of the Old World, and the 
humour of the New World is in this instance too 
local to bear transportation across the Atlantic. 

The most successful American cartoons are those 
which caricature the excessive exaggeration indulged 
in by the rival partisans. Of these, one of the happiest, 

and at the 

same time 
the simplest, 
is that in 
which the 
Minneapolis 
Journal sets 
the two can- 
pees didates side 

ye by side, and 

| ‘paints them 

7 | as they 

~~ | figure in the 
campaign 
speeches of 
>| their oppo- 
nents, Mr, 
Parker _ is, 
in this car- 
toon, repre- 
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Life) (Nov. 3. 
ahe way a Republican sees Parker—and—the way 
a Democrat sees Roosevelt. 


sented as being the tool of the Trusts, while Mr. 
Roosevelt is the cowboy desperado who tramples 
under foot the Constitution of the United States. 

A plague on both your candidates is the sentiment 
expressed in the cartoon from the Arena, which 
represents Uncle Sam as weighed down beneath the 
mountainous load of armaments and trusts. 

The Radical element voiced by the Arena found 
both candidates equally distasteful. 

















ladderadaisch.} [Nov. 13. 
The Electoral Game of Poker. 
For this surprise the loser (Judge Parker) was not prepared, 
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Minneapolis Tournal,} 
**Seein’ Things at Night.” 


**T woke up in the dark and saw things standin’ in a row, 
: ” 


A-lookin’ at me cross-eyed an’ p'intin’ at me—so ! 








. Wall Street were too close for their attacks to have 
much weight. 

Mr. In Germany it seems to have made more im- 

les pression. At Berlin, to judge from the wits, the 
Republican victory was the triumph of money, and 

ent Arena.) President Roosevelt’s return, and the means by which 

ich j Uncie Sam: "So .chow I aon’t feel as upright as I used ter teel !” 

the 


The Democratic cartoons satirised by Life did 
ind what they could to brand Mr. Roosevelt with the 
stigma of being the willing servant of the great 
capitalist organisations, but Mr. Parker’s relations to 











i ese Le FT Be 
~ Lustige Blatter.) ~~ [No. 44. Le Grelot.) (Nov. 2. 
Byzantinism in the ‘‘ White House.” The Rodjestvensky Method. 


The procession of Trusts before the Roosevelts. ‘When in doubt I would rather fire at ten friends than an enemy.” 
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THE REVIEW 














Le urelot.) LNov. 13. 


The Practical Side of It. 


BriTannia To Russia: “I have lost the fishing —-. Now you've 
got to pay me for all the herrings of the North Sea.” 


it was secured, are satirised in the cartoon entitled 
“ Byzantinism at the White House,” in which a pro- 
cession of overgrown Trusts make obeisance before 
ie | the re-elected President. 

id The Dogger Bank incident practically transferred 
) the operations of the whole army corps of cartoonists 





OF REVIEWS. 














A.taderadatsch,) LNov. 13. 


Korber’s little Manceuvre in Innsbruck. 


TyROLER {whose house has been hit by bullets): ‘‘ The next time you 
can shoot in your own dirt ; you have enough of it in Vienua.” 


from the Far East to the Baltic Fleet. The unfor- 
tunate mistake which created so much excitement at 
the end of October had, among other bad results, the 
production of a great number of very poor cartoons, 
destitute either of originality or of wit. 

Punch perpetrated a series of pictures all based 
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iNo. 45 


King Edward the Peace Maker. 


While King Edward keeps company with Peace, and th: Frenchman extracts the thorn from the Bear’s foot, the two ancient enemies embrace 
each other, the Hull Commission cf Inquiry gots on its way, and the Baltic Fleet casts anchor in French ports ! 
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The Choosing of a King, 


The Kveus-Zeitung says it would “‘ like a monarch for Alsace-Lorraine.” 


on the obvious and very primitive conception of the 
incident as the result of panic on board the Baltic 
Fleet. 

The little French sketch of the Russian Admiral is 
not ill-natured, but it has not much point. The same 
may be said of a German sketch, which represents 
the Baltic Fleet passing under a bridge which a new 
and entirely original John Bull makes by stretching his 
legs across the Vigo Harbour. 

The English cartoonists are not unfairly revresented 





Westminster Gazette.) [Nov. 7. 
Overnursed. 


Nurse Cuartin: “Isn’t he a little duck—which his nursey won't let * 
‘im slip.” . 

Nurse CHAMBERLAIN: ‘‘Let me squeege the little cherub—let me 
squeege ’im ’ard !” i ; : . : 

Nurse Howarp VincenT: ‘‘Let me whisper to ’im, which he'll think 


” 


it’s the hangels ! 


CARICATURE. 








Here is a choice or can 'id tes for the throne :—‘1) Adolf I.: (2) Alexis 
the Little ; (3) Kuropatkin the Victor; (4) The Wise Hans; (5) Witboi the Black, 

















The Crown of Servia. 


: “*Donnerwetter, but your crown is heavy, Brother Peter.’ 
Peter: “ Yes, but ther: is one good thing 
needs to wear it long.” 


In this country no one 
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The Patriotic (?) Poacher. 
Mr. Cuapiin: “Got him! He was tangled in that briar patch !” 


by the stern rebuke which Britannia, with her trident, 
addresses to Russia, as if the latter had wilfully slain 
the fishermen. , 

The funniest pictures evoked by the incident were 
those in which the mordant humour of the German 
satirist pokes fun at the contrast between the mon- 
strous outcry raised in the Press and the solatium of 
the ready rouble. 

The French cartoon, in which Albion demands 
compensation for the loss of all the herrings in the 
North Sea which might have been caught if the 
Russians had not fired on the 
trawlers, is distinctly amusing. 

The Italian caricaturist is not 
much impressed by the sincerity of 
the Anglo-Russian agreement. In 
a Papagallo cartoon the sketch of 
the European Powers mounted on 
the back of the snail Diplomacy 
is unfortunately only too true. It 
would, however, be better to ride on 
a snail than to accept the hint of the 
American cartoonist, who would 
have President Roosevelt rush in to 
separate the combatants. 

On European questions proper 
there have been few save strictly 
parochial cartoons this month. ‘The 
collision between the Austrians and 
the Italians in Innsbruck, where the 
German party resented the opening 
of an Italian section of the Exhibi- 
tion with such fervour that the troops 
had to be called out, suggests a 
cartoon to K/ladderadatsch. 

The mad suggestion that a Sove- 
reign should be found for Alsace- 
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The Real Leader. 


‘Recent events have shown that, after all, Mr. Henry Chaplin is the real 
leader of the Protectionist movement. 


Lorraine leads a German satirist to publish side by 
side as possible candidates five personages most 
frequently mentioned in the German papers. 

In British politics the only incident of any import- 
ance illustrated by cartoons has been the capture of 
the Conservative Party by Mr. Chamberlain and of 
Mr. Balfour by Mr. Chaplin, the one patriarchal Pro- 
tectionist of the party. Mr. Gould, who was hailed 
last month by Lord Selborne as the only leader the 
Liberal Party had got, cleverly hits off the triumph of 
Mr. Chaplin in a series of cartoons. 
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Fogged. 


Ficure on Reruce: ‘ They seem to know where they’re going. J don’t.” 
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Aladderadatsch,} | Nov. 6 





Repairing the Ships at Hull. 


Every wrong may be righted by dexterous (Rouble) notes! 











Fugend. | : : [Nov. 3. 
The Russian Fleet at Vigo. 
The Englishman wished to shut up the Russians in Vigo by stretching his 


nost legs across the harbour, But the legs went to sleep, and the Russian Fleet 
sailed out in safety. 
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Britannia.) [Nov. Tue Tsar (to King Edward and his people): ‘‘ Do let me go; I will 
* You are far too ready to shed blood. Look at my slaughtered sons.’ pay for everything. Don’t spoil the little fellow’s fun.” 


Kladderadatsch.] 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month. 





XXI.—MR. ABE BAILEY: ON SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS PROBLEMS, 


Mr. ABE BalLey, who will be landing at Cape 
Town when these lines meet the reader’s eye, is 
returning to his native land to close one chapter in 
his political career and to begin another. Mr. Abe 
Bailey is one of the solid men of South Africa, who, 
besides all his other possessions—and he is a man 
rich in this world’s goods—possesses the greatest asset 
of all save one. Heis still young. He is one of the 
few men who have become millionaires in their thirties. 
He is now just forty years old. ‘Twenty years ago he 
left his father’s home with the sum of £112 10s. 
in his pocket, with which to build up a fortune in 
the hinterland of the Cape Colony. He began by 
losing every penny of it. ‘Then he: started from 
nothing and began to make his way up. His ascent 
has been phenomenally rapid. He discovered no 
diamonds, he came upon no gold reef, but to-day he 
is one of the largest landowners, if not the largest, in all 
South Africa. He has cattle upon a thousand hills, 
he is a great breeder of horses,and the owner of im- 
mense flocks of sheep. He has farms in Cape Colony, 
landed estates in the Orange Free State and in the 
‘Transvaal, while he is one of the largest holders of the 
good things of Rhodesia. He is in diamonds, and in 
gold, and in politics up to the eyes. Nor has his 
career been without adventure. He arrived in Johan- 
nesburg just a week before Dr. Jameson made the 
Raid, and like the rest of the Reformers, he spent a 
considerable time in Paul Kruger’s dungeons. 
In the war which was the sequel of the Raid 
he served for nearly two years in command of 
a Colonial troop. After the war was over he was 
elected member for Barkly West, as successor to 
Mr. Rhodes. He served in two Parliaments at the 
Cape, and he is now returning to South Africa to 
resign his seat in the Legislative Assembly, in order 
to plant himself down at Johannesburg and aid in the 
working of the promised representative institutions. 
As he was for many years a close friend of Mr. Rhodes, 
as he has completed and now occupies the house Mr. 
Rhodes was building at Muizenberg when he died, 
and as, like Mr. Rhodes, on all questions save that 
of his race he is in deep sympathy with the Dutch 
Afrikanders, no more need be said to show that Mr. 
Abe Bailey is one of the Notables of South Africa 
upon whose future career the great B.P. (British 
Public, not Baden-Powell) will do well to keep a 
vigilant eye. 

As I had sat up to the small hours of the morning 
at Muizenberg in the spring time discussing the world 
and all that is therein with my host, I was glad to 
have more than one opportunity of seeing Mr. Abe 
Bailey during his’ recent visit to London. He has 





gone back to South Africa with restored health and 
unimpaired confidence. 

“T shall resign my seat in the Legislative Assembly 
at the Cape as soon as I arrive. Barkly West is a 
safe seat for the Progressives. ‘Then I shall settle at 
Johannesburg and devote the next few years to seeing 
what I can do to promote the welfare of South Africa 
under the new representative institutions which are to 
be established in the ‘Transvaal.” 

“With the Dutch or with the Magnates ?” 

“With neither, and with both. I am for South 
Africa. Iwas born in South Africa. My father for 
years sat in the Legislative Council at the Cape as a 
Bondsman. ‘I like the Boers. That I understand 
them I will not say. No man really understands the 
Boers. But I-am with them heart and soul in almost 
everything save the supremacy of my race.” 

“Then,” I interposed, “you hold that in South 
Africa the Briton, gua race, is always the top dog ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Bailey, “I say nothing of the sort. 
I am for the white race being on top of the black. On 
the native question I am Boer to the backbone. But 
the war is still so recent, and the Boers, having the 
majority, might be tempted if responsible government 
were conceded at once, to use their voting strength in 
order to avenge at the polls what they have suffered 
during the war. And there is no doubt they did 
suffer—suffer terribly.” 

“Do you remember,” I sail, “when we first met, 
during the war, at Rhodes’s table in the Burlington ?” 

“T do,” said Mr. Bailey, “and I hold to that 
opinion. I am a South African, I am going out 
to work for the common welfare of South Africa, of 
all men in South Africa. And I am no more disposed 
than any other Afrikander to tolerate the intermeddling 
in our affairs of ignorant and prejudiced people six 
thousand miles away.” 

“ But I was referring rather,” I remarked, “ to the 
time when responsible government should be conceded 
to the new colonies. Mr. Rhodes, if you remember, 
said eighteen months after peace.” 

““T remember,” said Mr. Bailey; “but eighteen 
months was too short a time ‘The memory of the 
smart of the war is too recent. Let us have repre- 
sentative government now, and after it has worked 
for a while then proceed to responsible government.” 

“But the Boers,” I replied, “ won’t touch your sham 
representative government, which they regard as a 
mere dodge to postpone responsible government. 
How long do you say ought to elapse before we fulfil 
our promises, and give responsible government to 
the new Colonies? Till the British have got a 
majority ?” 
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‘Five years after the Peace was made,” said Mr. 
Bailey, “that is to say, in about three years from now, 
I think we might safely establish responsible govern- 
ment in both the new Colonies. To do so earlier 
would be dangerous. But five years after Vereeniging, 
I think, it might be done safely.” 

“Then if you are against responsible government 
now, does that break you with the Boers ?” 

“Well, it may. But I am with them on so many 
other points. I entirely agree with them in believing 
that the land is the mainstay of the country. Not 
the mines. I am for protecting the interest of the 
agriculturist. If you don’t look out we shall leave 
nothing in the country but a lot of heaps and holes 
from which the minerals have been extracted.” 

“Then, if that is your line, it will break you with 
the magnates ?” 

“We shall see. There is the danger, no doubt, that 
I may fall between two stools. But I am for South 
Africa, and occupy a perfectly independent position. 
All my solid interests are in that country. I am dead 
against developing Lorenzo Marques at the expense 
of Natal and Cape Colony, and I am not dependent 
upon anyone to the detriment of Natal and South 
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Africa. I shall have plenty of opponents on both 
sides. But my line is quite clear... I don’t want to 
create a third party.” 

Mr. Bailey has a difficult task before him. He 
has great natural advantages in attempting to play at 
Johannesburg on a still larger scale the rd/ which 
Mr. Rhodes, whom he regards as his great exemplar, 
played at the Cape. He has youth, health, wealth, 
ambition, and he spoke the Taal before he spok« 
English. His father was a Bondsman. But the 
supreme question is whether he can win the con- 
fidence of the Boers. If he can he will be the 
greatest man in South Africa before this decade is 
ended. But the Boer when once bit is twice shy. 
Mr. Rhodes had a comparatively easy task when .he 
first struck hands with Mr, Hofmeyr.. But those 
upon whom the Rhodesian mantle has_fallen, although 
they may have great inspiration in his example, arc 
terribly handicapped by what the Dutch regard as the 
great betrayal. That, however, is no reason why the 
attempt to regain their confidence should be aban- 
doned. That is the Holy Grail of South African 
politics. Will Mr. Abe Bailey be the Sir Galahad of 
the situation? Time will show. 








XXII—MADAME NOVIKOFF: ON THE LATE ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
CRISIS. 


TWENTY-FOUR 
years ago Mr. 
Froude wrote a 
preface to a 
book, _ entitled 
“Russia and 
England from 
1876 to 1880: 
A Protest and 
an Appeal,” By 
a0,m. “The 
object of the 
book,” said Mr. 
Froude, “is to 
exhibit our own 
conduct during 
the last few 
years as it ap- 
pears in Russian eyes. If we disclaim the portrait, we 
shall still gain something by looking at it, and some 
few of us may be led to reflect that if Russia is mistaken 
in her judgment of England, we ourselves may be as 
much mistaken in our judgment of Russia.” 

“©, K.” is the well-known nom de plume of Madame 
Olga Novikoff, zée Kiréeff. It was natural that she 
should use the initial of her maiden name, for, as Mr. 
Froude said in the preface from which I have just 
quoted, “ The Kiréeffs belong to the exceptional race 





Madame Novikoff. 


of mortals who form the forlorn hope of mankind, who 
are perhaps too quixotic, but to whom history makes 
amends by consecrating their memories.” ‘Thinking 
that it would be not less profitable to the British 
public to see themselves through Russian eyes to-day 
than it was in 1878, I requested Madame Novikoff to 
accord me the favour of an interview, a request to 
which she was graciously pleased to assent. So I 
made my way to 4, Brunswick Place, Regent’s Park, 
the charming little “thimble,” as Madame Novikoff 
describes her London residence, where she spends 
every winter surrounded by her pictures and_ her 
books—surely the snuggest and most comfortable 
“ thimble” ever seen, 

“Well, what do you think of us now, Madame 
Novikoff,” I asked, “after having had the oppor- 
tunity of observing our people at close quarters during 
one of their periodical frenzies ?” 

“Tam a visitor,” said Madame Novikoff, “ enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of your country, and it is not for 
me to express an opinion concerning the manners of 
my host. The English have always been very kind 
to me, and when you can say nothing that is very 
complimentary, it is as well that you should say 
nothing at all.” 

“Mil nisi bonum is a good maxim, but is it all 
* Mil’ and no ‘ Bonum’ on this occasion ?” 

“ Lord Lansdowne has been very good,” she replied, 
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“and I am very glad indeed to recognise that you 
have at the Foreign Office a statesman who knows his 
own mind, and is not flurried by the worryings of 
your newspapers.” 

“ Now that the incident is passed, could you give 
me the Russian point of view in a nutshell ?” 

“Tt is very simple,” said Madame Novikoff. “The 
Russian point of view is, perhaps, very mistaken, 
inasmuch as no one is a good judge in his own case, 
but our standpoint is this: We do not believe that 
we are a nation of lunatics, nor do we think that our 
admirals and our naval officers are either criminals or 
‘mad dogs.’ That being so, we have never been able 
to understand how it was possible for any of your 
people to work themselves up into such a tremendous 
fury for a blunder which no one regretted so much as 
the Russians themselves. Aumanum est errare, and 
Russians are not arrogant enough to think that they 
are exempt from the common failing of all fallible 
mortals. But to assume, because our blunder, not, 
perhaps, unnatural under the circumstances, resulted 
in the unfortunate death of two fisherman and the 
wounding. of more, you were justified in calling my 
people all manner of bad names—well, that does not 
seem, to say the least, quite consistent with the sweet 
reasonableness which Matthew Arnold regarded as 
the essence of our Christian Faith.” 

“Yes, but, Madame Novikoff, you forget, when 
British blood has flowed » 

“On the contrary,” she replied, with an angelic 
smile, “it is precisely because we are so well able to 
put ourselves in your place that we sympathise with 
you so much. It is not so long ago in China that 
Russian blood flowed almost in exactly the same 
proportions as it did on the Dogger Bank—that is, 
two men were killed and several wounded by British 
guns due to a blunder—but we did not call it an 
outrage, nor did we seize the occasion to incite our 
people to evil feelings against the British.” 

“What do you mean?” I replied. 

“Have you already forgotten,” said Madame Novikoff, 
“that when a mixed Russian and English force was 
in the field against the Boxers a very few years ago, 
the British troops, when in the train, mistook their 
Russian comrades-in-arms for Boxers and poured a 





volley into them, killing two and wounding several ? 
Your Admiral, who was in command, apologised for 
the mistake, and we, of course, accepted his apology. 
We did not claim any compensation, or make any 
fuss as to the responsibility or culpability of the 
British blunder, I have given all the particulars in 
the Westminster Gazette of November 16th, but your 
Press deemed it discreet to boycott my letter. 
Some people, who ought to know better, say that if 
our Admiral had been as prompt to express his regret 
as your Admiral there would have been no fuss. But 
no man—not even as brave and distinguished an 
officer as Admiral Rozhdestvensky—can express his 
regret for a blunder before he knows that it has been 
committed. Your Admiral knew all about the killing 
of Russian sailors immediately after it happened, 
whereas our Admiral did not know a single British 
fisherman had been killed until three days later, when 
he arrived_at Vigo, and then only through Russian and 
English telegrams, On November 18th one unfortun- 
ate gentleman attempted to answer my ncte, but his 
letter—I cannot call it a reply—was useful as showing 
how little could be said against my facts. Surely, as 
we bore ourselves with such composure on that 
occasion, it was only modesty on our part to antici- 
pate that you wculd display the same composure and 


“ How does modesty come in, Madame Novikoff?” 
“Surely,” said she, “it would be the height of pre- 
sumption on our part to assume that we could 
display more magnanimity and charity than you would * 
under such circumstances? But it is all over now, I 
hope, and we must begin again once more our effort 
to promote the enfente between England and Russia 
which has always been the goal of our endeavours.” 
“Tt looks very much like the labour of Sisyphus.” 
“Never despair in a good cause,” said Madame 
Novikoff, “ and, after all, you must remember that our 
“mperor’s initiative in calling the Hague Conference 
has at least provided means by which one Anglo- 
Russian misunderstanding is being satisfactorily cleared 
up. It is a hopeful augury for the future. Who knows 
but that some similar court or commission may lead 
to the dissipating of many prejudices which now afford 
such dangerous weapons to the enemies of peace !” 








XXIII.—THE REV. DR. RAINY: THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CRISIS. 


Ir was my privilege to be one of several guests 


‘ invited by Mr. J. Compton Rickett, M.P., to meet 


the Rev. Dr. Rainy, the Grand Old Man of the 
Scottish Freé Church, now once more Moderator of 
the United Free Church, I eagerly seized the 
opportunity to interview the veteran leader of the 
cause of Spiritual Independence upon the latest 
phase of the Church Cris's in Scotland. 

“T am hopeful,” he said, “that some action will 
be taken by the Government to put an end to the 


present intolerable condition of things in the United 
Free Church. What precisely those steps will be I am 
not at present in a position to state. But you may say 
with confidence that the subject is engaging the most 
serious attention of the Government. I am not 
speaking without book when I say that it is fully 
recognised at Downing Street that the present state 
of things is quite impossible. I anticipate something 
in the shape of a measure maintaining fro fem. the 
present status guo, until the Government can inform 








of 


itself accurately as to how things stand, after which 
we confidently anticipate that whatever legislative 
action may be necessary will be taken as early as 
possible in the coming session.” 

“ Pending the decision of the Government, what is 
being done in Scotland ?” 

“We are allowing the legal Free Church to enter 
into possession of whatever churches we think it 
probable that an arbitrator would decide ought, in 
fairness, in view of the House of Lords’ decision, to 
be made over to them. But we cannot make over to 
this small handful of persons now legally declared to be 
the legal Free Church all our churches and manses, our 
mission halls, and all the vast apparatus of mission 
buildings, schools, and colleges. We have made over 
to them our Assembly Hall and our church offices. 
But as trustees vested with the administration of 
thurch property. worth several millions, we cannot 
hand them over to the men who, by their own admis- 
sion, are quite unable to administer their trust.” 

“What do you estimate the comparative numerical 
strength of the two Churches ?” 

“The Legal Free Church is stronger in members 
than in ministers, and stronger in adherents than in 
members, But they are in everything a very small 
minority. They have about thirty ministers: we 
have 1,100. They have 5,000 communicants: we 
have 300,000. They have 25,000 or 30,000 ad- 
herents: we have 100,000. So that we have four 
times as many adherents, sixty times as many com- 
municants, and nearly forty times as many ministers.” 

“Ts there any sign that the Wees are discovering 
that it is impossible to take over the whole of the 
Church property ?” 

“T think itis dawning upon them. ‘They have dis- 
covered that the Government will not entertain for a 
moment their favourite project of holding up the 
question indefinitely, so that they may take over, bit 
by bit, such property as they may in time to come be 
able to administer. They have also made another 
discovery, viz., that they are utterly unable to win 
over any of our people. Our folk have stood staunch. 
Ministers, missionaries, professors, students, and con- 
gregations—none have deserted their Church,” 

“That is splendid, indeed,” I said; “but what 
has been the effect of your tribulation upon your 
Church ?” 

“Like many other sore afflictions it seems to be 
working out for the good of the Church. It has 
quickened spiritual life. Never have we had so 
many applications for membership. Never have our 
young people shown so keen an interest in the 
Church. In material things, of course, we are at a 
standstill. No congregation will do anything towards 
renovating or improving their Church when they have 
no security that it may not be taken away from them 
to-morrow.” 

“There is a question which is continually asked. 
Perhaps you will be able to give me the answer. 
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Why did you not seek for Parliamentary sanction for 
the union? 

“The answer is simple. We took counsel’s opinion 
on the point, and we were advised that Parliament 
would never pass an Act before the legal rights of the 
dissentient minority were decided in the Law 
Courts. In the Colonies legislatures are more easy 
going, and provided that the union of two Churches 
is approved by an adequate majority, legislative 
sanction is given as a matter of course. But here it 
is not so. The exact legal rights of the minority 
would have had to be ascertained in the Courts before 
any parliamentary action was possible.” 

“Does the decision of the House of Lords in the 
four cases of Churches held under the Model 
Trust Deed govern the ownership of all the other 
Churches ? ” 

“Tt is a moot point,” said Dr. Rainy, “ upon which 
opinions differ. If any attempt were made to dis- 
possess trustees of the other 896 churches held under 
similar trust, the trustees would occupy a very strong 
defensive position. But we seek in all things to avoid 
litigation. We want the question to be settled by 
arbitration. We do not mind who the arbitrator is 
so long as he is a just man.” 

“Such a man, for instance, as Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh ?”. I suggested. 

“Lord Balfour of Burleigh is a member of the 
Established Church, but we could have no objection 
to him on that account. We are not mixing up this 
question with the question of Establishment or dis- 
establishment. If Lord Balfour were appointed arbi- 
trator, J am quite sure he would approach it not as a 
State Churchman, but as a Scotchman and a Chris- 
tian,” 

“T should like to see,” I said, ‘the Free Church 
Council in every constituency in England take up 
this question, and wait as a deputation upon their 
local member. What is your notion of that?” 

“We gratefully recognise the sympathy shown to 
us by the English Nonconformists, and we shall be 
delighted if they see their way to educate public 
opinion in England on this subject. But we are reso- 
lute not to allow this matter to be dragged into the 
party arena. We wish to keep it outside of politics, 
and quite clear of the question of disestablishment. 
As I said at the first, we are anxiously expectant of 
action by the Government in this matter, and we have 
no intention to send round the fiery cross until it is 
quite clear that there is nothing to hope for from that 
quarter.” 

“‘T hope the Scotch members will be a unit in this 
matter !” 

“I think so,” said Dr. Rainy. 

“Then,” I said, “you are all right. If the Scotch 
members are unanimous about anything they will get 
their way, even if they wanted an Act passed declaring 
that two and two made five in Scotland.” 

Dr. Rainy laughed, and the interview ended. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





HIS MAJESTY’S PUBLIC COUNCILLORS: 
TO WIT, THE EDITORS OF THE LONDON DAILY PAPERS. 


THE journalists are now the true kings and clergy; henceforth Historians, unless they are fools, must write not of Bourbon 
Dynasties and Tudors, and Hapsburgs, but of Stamped Broadsheet Dynasties. —Sartor Kesartus. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

IS MAJESTY—which Majesty? His Majesty 
King Edward the Seventh of that ilk, or His 
Majesty King Demos? 

Either or both, 

For the editors of the London dailies—morning and 
evening—may be with equal truth regarded as the 
unsworn honourable members of the King’s Public 
Council, or they may be treated as the Public Coun- 
cillors of King Demos. 

In either capacity, they represent an influential, 
perhaps the most influential, body of men in the three 
kingdoms. As such they will merit a closer and more 
careful examina- 


less, I confine the present article to the editors of 
the London dailies, morning and evening, not 
because they deserve precedence, but because it 
is impossible to notice all the members of the 
Public Council, and the London daily editors form 
a convenient, compact, and well-known section. 
Besides, as it will presently appear, I am not going 
to attempt anything more than to examine, in the 
light of a recent incident, the nature of the counsel 
tended by these Public Councillors of His Majesty, in 
order that we may, from this single sample, form some 
estimate of the value of those Journalistic Advisers of 
King Edward and of King Demos, who have their 
offices within easy 
walking distance 





tion than they 





are accustomed 
to give to eact. 
other. 

But why, it will 
be asked, confine 
the title to the 
editors of the 
London dailies ? 
Are not the Lon- 
don weekly edi- 
tors also of the 
honourable Pub- 
lic Council? And 
the provincial 
papers—the Sir- 
mingham Fost, 
the Manchester 
Guardian, the 
Scotsman, the 
Glasgow Herald, 
the Freeman’s 
Journal—to 
name only a few 
—may they not 
claim to rank at 
least as high as 
the Sun, the 
Evening News, or 
the Morning Ad- 


vertiser ? 








of Buckingham 
Palace. 


THE KING'S PUB- 
LIC COUNCIL. 
There is a 

closer analogy 

between the 

King’s Privy 

Council and the 

King’s Public 

Council than may 

at first sight ap- 

pear, even to the 
members of the 

Public Council 

themselves. “ In 

England,” says 

the writer in the 

“ Encyclopedia 

Britannica” who 

describes the ori- 

gin and the func- 
tions of the Priv 

Council, “the 

King, almost oc 

necessity, has 

been at all times 
guided by a coun- 
cil.” The ancient 
curia regis con- 











The answer is 








in the affirmative 
in both cases, 
But, neverthe- 
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Mr. J. A. Spender, 


Editor of the Westminster Gazette 


tained within it- 
self the germs of 
the Courts ot 


(4. A, Miles, 
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Law and Equity, the Houses of Parliament, and the 
Privy Council. From the time of the first Edward 
the curia regis was superseded by the Ordinary Council, 
which first became known as the Privy Council after 
the reign of the sixth Henry. 


THE HEIR OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


Its functions, as defined in the reign of the first 
Edward, bear a very close resemblance to the functions 
exercised by the Public Council of the Press in the 
reign of Edward VII. We are told that— 

It exercised high judicial functions as the ultimate Court of 
Appeal, as the adviser of suitors on petition what Court to chose 
for redress, and as the resort of those who failed to obtain justice in 
the ordinary course, It was also the supreme administrative 
body, and as such issued ordinances on matters of a local or 
temporary nature with not infrequent usurpations at a later 
period of jurisdiction belonging more properly to the Common 
Law Courts and to Parliament. 

To mention only two instances in which the Public 
Council was successfully used as the resort of those 
who had failed to obtain justice in the ordinary course, 
the Langworthy case and the case of Adolf Beck 
may suffice to illustrate one point. As for the frequent 
usurpations of jurisdiction belonging more properly to 
Parliament, that is the habitual practice of the Press. 
The real first reading of any measure takes place not in 
the House of Commons, but in the Public Council of 
the Press. 

AS UNCONSTITUTIONAL AS THE CABINET. 


“The political importance of the Privy Council 
has almost entirely disappeared since the duties of 
Government have been assumed by the Cabinet,” 
But as the Privy Council has receded into political 
insignificance, the Public Council has advanced in 
political importance. The Cabinet relies upon the 
Public Council. It fears its hostility, it rejoices in 
its support. But no Cabinet in our time has ever 
cared a brass farthing for the opinion of the Privy 
Council. 

If it: be objected that the Public Council has no 
recognised place in the British Constitution, the 
answer ‘is that the same objection may be sakes to 
the Cabinet., To quote Macaulay :— 

Few things in our history are more curious than the origin 
and growth of the power now possessed by the Cabinet... . 
During many years old-fashioned politicians continued to regard 
the Cabinet as an unconstitutional and dangerous — board. 
Nevertheless, it constantly became more and more important. 
It at length drew to itself the chief executive power, and has 
now been regarded during several generations as an essential 
part of our polity. Yet, strange to say, it still continues to be 
altogether unknown to the law. The names of the noblemen 
and gentlemen who compose it are never officially announced to 
the public, no record is kept of its meetings and resolutions, 
nor has its existence ever been recognised by any Act of 
Parliament. 

The Cabinet, therefore, is as unconstitutional as 
the Public Council of the Press. Both are living, 


potent realities—the King’s Cabinet and the King’s 
Public Council—neither of them created by Act of 
Parliament, neither of them recognised by the Consti- 
But they are the real governing bodies in 


tution. 
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Mr. J. M. Le Sage, 
Managing Editor of the Datly Telegraph. 


England to-day. Hence the importance of the 
inquiry to which I devote this article. 


I—ON THE MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC 
COUNCIL. 

It is seldom that so convenient an opportunity is 
afforded us of testing the gravity, the sanity, the 
veracity, the temper, the wisdom and the sagacity of 
our Public Councillors as was provided in the last 
week in October. A sharp and sudden crisis leapt 
into being on Sunday, the 24th, when the news 
arrived that the Russian Baltic Fleet had fired upon 
some British trawlers on the Dogger Bank, and it 
passed away on the Saturday morning when the public 
learned from Mr. Balfour’s speech at Southampton 
that the incident was closed by the reference to the 
Hague Commission of Investigation. I proposé to 
take the six days’ issues of the morning and evening 
journals of London, and to examine them as a 
scientist examines a minute section of his subject 
under a microscope in order to ascertain its nature, 
and to form some idea of its general characteristics. 

WEIGHT AND PRICE OF THEIR COUNSEL. 

To begin with, I bought the six issues of each of 
the London dailies—excluding the financial and 
sporting newspapers, which are mere journalistic 
croupiers of the National Monte Carlo, the Turf and 
the Stock Exchange—and having, for the first time 
in my life, had a complete week’s issue of all the 
London dailies collected in one mass, I weighed 
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them. “They turned the scale at 19lb. avoirdupois, 
which is the avoirdupois weight of the total printed 
paper within which our Public Councillors conceal 
their wisdom. : 

The cost of this bulky bundle of the week’s output 
of London daily journalism was 1s. 6d. per day, or a 
total for the week of gs. Of these councillors one 
charges threepence for each copy, ten charge a penny, 
and ten charge a halfpenny. 

The newspapers included in this mass of printed 
matter may be divided into journals of opinion and 
journals of news. All profess to be both, with the 
exception of the 


the Zimes and the Westminster Gazette come the 
Standard, the Daily News, the Morning Post and the 
Daily Chronicle, the Morning Leader and the S¢. 
James's Gazette, the Daily Graphic, the Star and the 
Globe, the Echo and the Pall Mall Gazette. 

—AND OTHERWISE. 

In a third category, which is quite distinct from the 
others, are those whose circulation is altogether out 
of all proportion to their importance as organs of 
opinion. They combine the maximum of advertise- 


ments and of circulation with a minimum of influence. 
The Datly Tele- 





Evening News, 
which, as a rule, 
modestly confines 
itself to the 
gathering of as 
much news as 
diligent sub-edit- 
ing can compress 
into a sheet about 
one half the 
dimensions of an 
ordinary provin- 
cial evening 
paper, but which 
on this occasion 
opened its 
columns to all 
manner of luna- 
tics,—akin to the 
genius who pro- 
posed to pay for 
the cost of a war 
with Russia by 
taxing theatre 
tickets | 
COUNCILLORS OF 

THE 
FIRST CLASS— 


But the jour- 
nals which influ- 








graph and the 
Daily Mail are 
at the head of 
this class, with 
the Daily Express 
hobbling __pain- 
fully after the 
Daily Mail. “4% 
kind of Bastard 
Cesar, following 
him of old with 
steps unequal,” 
said Byron of 
Napoleon, and 
the lines may be 
applied to the 
champion hustler, 
Mr. Pearson, and 
his bright and 
shining exem- 
plar, Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth. 
The fourth 
category includes 
the Morning Ad- 
vertiser, the Daily 
Mirror, the Sun, 
the Evening 
News and the 
Evening Standa- 
ard. Most of 











— them publish 





ence opinion and 
which make the 
influencing of 
opinion their 
chief business, 
are distinct from those whose chief object is to make 
Money by the purveying of news. At the head of 
the journals of opinion, and therefore at the head of 
the Public Councillors of the King, are the two 
journals which everyone who is in affairs must read. 
No Minister, no diplomatist, no public man can afford 
to miss reading the Zimes in the morning and the 
Westminster Gazette in the evening. Both are party 
papers, but both are read by men of both parties ; 
and, as they are on opposite sides, whoever reads 
both may feel secure that he misses nothing. After 
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Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Editor of the Daily Express and Purchaser of the St.:ndard, 


LE. H. Mills. political opinions, 
but no instance 
is on record, so 
far as my memory 

serves me, when any human being in the Press or on 

the platform quoted their opinion as having any 
weight or influence with any public man or in the 
settlement of any public question. 

THE COUNCILLORS OF THE PAVEMENT. 

But among the Public Councillors of the King, as 
with the delegates of sovereign States at an Inter- 
national Conference, there is equality. As at the 
Hague, the delegate for Luxemburg had the same vote 
as the delegate of the German Empire, so, for our 
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present purpose, the Sw ranks with the Zimes, and 
the Evening News with the Westminster Gazette. 
These twenty-one responsible conductors of the 
London dailies had each of them six opportunities to 
afford the nation, in the counsel which he tendered 
King Demos, a proof of his ability worthily to acquit 
himself as a Public Councillor of His Majesty King 
Edward. Eleven of them published their counsel at 
breakfast time, ten of them waited till the evening 
before purveying their quantum of political wisdom. 
And most of them, but especially those publishing 
in the afternoon or 


OF REVIEWS. 


question under heaven. Nor can anyo.e deny that 
they wield enormous power. As Burke said long ago 
about the writers on the Press, that although for “ the 
greater part they are either unknown or in contempt, 
they are like a battery, in which the stroke of any one 
ball produces no great effect, but the amount of con- 
tinual repetition is decisive. Let us only suffer any 
person to tell us his story morning and evening but 
for one twelvemonth, and he will become our master.” 
Fortunately for the liberties of the common citizen, 
the twenty-one usually differ among themselves 

When doctors 





evening, flaunted 
their opinions 
abroad on _ news- 
bills which met the 
eye. of a hundred 
times as many 
citizens as those 
who purchased 
their journals, But 
the responsibility 
of news-bills, 
whose influence in 
inflaming or de- 
pressing the public 
is .too little re- 
garded nowadays, 
is a theme upon 
which I will not 
enter to-day, if 
only because there 
does not exist on 
the planet to-day 
a complete collec- 
tion of all. the 
news-bills of all 
the editions of all 
the London even- 
ing papers. They , 
are the Epheme- 
rides of the Press, 
born but to flaunt 
themselves for one 
brief hour, and 








differ, the peopl 
decide. But some 
times—rarely, but 
sometimes—it 
does happen the 
whole one - and - 
twenty pipe to onc 
tune, and when 
they do nothing 
can stand against 
them. The blast of 
twenty-one organs 
of public opinion, 
all pitched in one 
key, would mak 
the walls of Jericho 
fall down. This 
is unfortunate, be- 
cause it seldom or 
never happens that 
they all agree with- 
out the course of 
events speedily 
proving them to be 
hopelessly, often 
ruinously, wrong. 
Unanimity among 
London news- 
papers may usually 
be regarded as the 
hall-mark of the 
devil. For the 
different idiosyn- 








then to disappear 
utterly as if the 
abyss had swal- 
lowed them up. 
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A TWEN'TY-ONE-HEADED ORACLE, 


“The rank of Privy Councillor,” says Macaulay, 
“ was often bestowed as an honorary distinction upon 
persons to whom nothing was confided, and whose 
opinion was never asked.” There are 230 Right 
Honourable members of the Privy Council. The 
Public Council, consisting in London of twenty-one 
editors of daily papers, confers no honorary distinc- 
tion upon its members, but to them everything is 
confided, and their opinion is asked about every 


Mr. J. Nicol Dunn, 


Editor of the Morning Post. 


crasies, prejudices, 
and party ties of 
our journals are 
so tangled and so 
complex that nothing but some fierce blaze of 
passion can smelt them momentarily into one 
homogeneous unit. And a long experience has 
proved that fierce blazes of passion are generated by 
appeals to the lower nature of man. It is only when 
they descend to the plane of the Old Adam that 
unanimity is possible. There are many unregenerates 
whom no fervour of exalted idealism or of noble 
enthusiasm can lift into the empyrean, whereas every 
mortal man is capable of descending to the nether 
depths. 


(Z£. &. Midls. 
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IIL—ON THE DUTIES OF PUBLIC 
COUNCILLORS. 

Let us now proceed to ask by what standard these 
one-and-twenty Public Councillors shall be judged ? 
It is obvious that it would be unfair to apply to them 
the’ standard of the Being whom they nominally 
profess to regard as Divine, but whose utterances 
they never quote as authoritative or obey. ‘The 
Golden Rule is scouted and, therefore, need not be 
quoted. But it ought not to be difficult to define 
what each one of the twenty-one would admit, if they 
were put on their 
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and legitimate feclings of indignation, lest by giving 
free rein to their expression they might have roused a 
temper in the nation which would have endangered 
the preservation of the calm, keen vigilance, which is 
never so much needed as when the storm clouds of 
war are mustering dark on the horizon. Every man 
of the one-and-twenty would admit this as axiomatic 
truth if he were criticising, say, the policy that was 
pursued by the French or German Press in the 
case of a frontier incident calculated to inflame 
national resentment. He would assert it passionately 
if there were any 
incident to arise 





oath and cross- 
examined in 
public, as to 
what in their 
‘own conscience 
they regard as 
the duty which 
they owe to their 
readers, 


TELL TRUTH 
AND 
KEEP COOL, 


They would 
one and all in 
public—al- 
though one or 
two .of them 
would frankly 
deny it in pri- 
vate—admit that 
their first duty 
is to ascertain 
‘the facts, to re- 
port them accu- 
rately, and to do 
what they can to 
place them in 
their true light, 
and in the right 
perspective. 


They would 








in which the 
blunder of some 
British officer 
threatened to let 
loose on Britain 
the armies and 
navies of, say— 
the Triple Alli- 
ance. It may, 
therefore, be 
taken as a fact 
that the first 
duty of a Public 
Councillor in 
times of national 
peril is to speak 
the truth, to keep 
cool himself, and 
to do his utmost 
to prevent blind 
rage or furious 
anger from gain- 
Ing possession of 
the nations, 
AVOID WOUND- 
ING WORDS. 
A Public 
Councillor must 
not provoke war 
or inflame con- 





oe 
‘ —~e Sa 














further admit in 
the witness-box 
that the greater 
‘the peril that 
‘threatened the 
country, the more necessary is it for them to keepa 
«ool head, an open eye, and to be carefully on guard 
against allowing passion or resentment to overpower 
sagacity and prudence. 

It follows, therefore, that according to their own 
admissions, they ought, when confronted with a crisis 
threatening the Empire with the immeasurable 
‘calamity of a war with another empire, to have been 
most careful to ascertain the facts, and all the facts, 
and then in their comments upon those facts to have 
placed strong restraint upon even the most natural 
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Mr. A. G. Gardiner, by 


Editor of the Dutly News, 


troversies that 
may lead to war 
wounding 
words and 
savage invective. 
He may deem it his duty to counsel war should there 
be no other way of settling the dispute. But it should 
never be lightly assumed that other honourable methods 
of arranging difficulties are impossible, much less should 
this be asserted when the contrary is the truth. And, 
considering that to go to war even in the best of causes 
is to sacrifice the greatest of all British interests, and 
to entail incalculable bloodshed and devastation, the 
responsibility of advising an appeal to the sword 
should be undertaken as reluctantly as in private life 
we should undertake the responsibility of killing our 
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Mr. Robert Donald, 


ditor of the Daily Chronicle. 


brother. ‘That also may be justifiable, but it is never 
admitted except as a dire and terrible necessity, nor 
contemplated save with shuddering horror. “ A con- 
scientious man,” said Burke in a famous passage, 
‘“‘would be cautious how he dealt in blood... . 
I cannot conceive any existence under heaven 
(which in the depths of its wisdom tolerates 
all sorts of things) that is more truly odious 
and disgusting than an impotent helpless creature 
without civil wisdom or military skill, bloated with 
pride and arrogance, calling for battles which he is 
not to fight.” 


III.—HOW THE COUNCILLORS WERE 
TESTED. 

Did our Public Councillors, when put to the test by 
the regrettable incident in the North Sea, show that 
they possessed the qualities of true advisers, or that 
they belonged to the category of things stigmatised by 
Burke as most odious and disgusting under heaven ? 
Within the confines of one short week we shall find 
ample materials for arriving at a decision upon this 
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matter, which is of supreme importance to the 
Commonweal. ‘The first thing to be done is to statc 
what happened, and then to note how the Public 
Council of the King dealt with the incident. 


THE DOGGER BANK INCIDENT. 


On the night of Friday-Saturday, October 21st anc 
22nd, the Russian Baltic Fleet, on its way to the seat 
of war in the Far East, steamed past fifty British 
trawlers, manned by 500 men, who were peacefull) 
engaged in fishing on the Dogger Bank. The firs¢ 
division of the fleet passed close by the trawlers with 
out taking any notice of them, ‘The second division, 
consisting of four ironclads, turned their searchlight: 
upon the trawlers. According to the statement ot 
the skipper of the JZou/mein trawler, the fishermen, by 


. the aid of the lights, “noticed what they took to be 


torpedo-boats approaching them. At one time it 
seemed likely that they would board the A/ou/mein. 
but they did not do so, and steamed away.” ‘The: 
the Russian ships opened: fire with their quick- 
firing guns. In the course of twenty minutes the 
fired about 300 shots. They hit some half-dozen 
trawlers. One (the Crane) was sunk, four others 
were seriously damaged. Two fishermen were killed 
and six injured, all on the Crave. No other casualty 
occurred, After sinking the Crane the Russian Fleet 
steamed off southward. 

That was ‘the incident which, with all its gruesome 
details, was flashed across the wires to the newspaper 
offices of London on Sunday, October 23rd. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S COUNSEL. 


Now let us examine the way in which the Public 
Councillors of the King dealt with this incident. But 
before doing so it may be as well to quote some 
words of wisdom which fell from the only living 

sritish statesman who had filled the responsible offices 

of Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister, as to one 
essential condition of sound judgment and of wise 
counsel in such circumstances. 

Speaking at Kingston, on the Monday following 
Mr. Balfour’s announcement that the incident was at 
end, Lord Rosebery, who can hardly be accused of 
slackness to vindicate even the most extreme claims 
that are put forward in the name of Britain, made 
some very pertinent observations on the subject :— 

He would say one word with regard to that dispute, and that 
is this—that we do not sufficiently put ourselves in the position 
of the other side. I cannot conceive any justification that is 
possible for the abominable outrage that was committed on our 
fishermen. But when our countrymen clamour on learning of 
the news of Monday that something violent should be done on 
Tuesday, they are apt a little to forget that the movements of 
Governments are slow, and that any self-respecting Government 
must inquire of its own agent on the spot, and receive a report 
from its own agent on the spot before it is able, however ready 
it may be, to render satisfaction to the offended party... . 
Our mistake . . . . in dealing with foreign politics is this 
that, so far as I know, ninety-nine men in a hundred never put 
themselves in the position of the opposite party. If that wer 
always the course in life no dispute would ever be brought to a 
conclusion, 
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‘ of the world. 
been practically destroyed, their one warm-water port 
‘had been capturcd, their armies had been subjected 
to repeated revcrses, and General Kuropatkin, who 
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Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, 


Editor of the Datéy Mirror. 


“ PUT YOURSELF IN THEIR PLACE!” 

Supposing the Public Councillors of the King had 
put themselves in the position of the other side, 
what would they have felt? They would, in the 
first place, have realised that Russia was engaged, 
and had for the last eight months been engaged, in a 
life and death struggle with one of the great Powers 
In that struggle their Asiatic fleet had 


had just lost 46,000 men in one battle, was standing 
at bay in front of Mukden. In forlorn hope of 
being able to redress the balance of the unequal 
contest, Russia had with desperate exertions got to- 
gether a heterogeneous collection of warships, manned 
them with a miscellaneous assortment of soldiers, sailors, 
and pressed men, and had sent them forth to make 
their way round the world, if possible, to relieve Port 
Arthur—in any case to challenge the supremacy of the 
Japanese Navy. ‘The moment this Armada of Forlorn 
Hope entered the North Sea it was a hostage in the 
hands of Great Britain. It was as absolutely at our 
mercy as the life of a lion tamer is at the mercy of the 
lion when he has thrust his head within its open jaws. 
The Russians at home—unlike General Kuropatkin, 
who has borne strong testimony to the contrary— 
believe that in dealing with Japan they are contending 
with an enemy absolutely indifferent to the ordinary 
obligations of civilised warfare. ‘The attack upon the 
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fleet at Port Arthur, when there had been no declara- 
tion of war, the sinking of their vessel at Chemulpo, 
and other incidents of naval war in the Far East, made 
the Russians anticipate that their vigilant and ruthless 
foes would seize the opportunity of attacking them 
before they could emerge from the narrow seas. ‘They 
would naturally be on the alert against surprises, and, 
in the circumstances, the officers of a raw ficet 
manned by a scratch crew were certain to be 
nervously anxious to forestall any attack from their 
ubiquitous foe. All that, and many other considera- 
tions of the same nature, would have been present to 
the mind of any Public Counci!lor who acted upon Lord 
Rosebery’s advice and put himself in the position of 

the Russians. . 


THE INTEREST OF THE BRITISII NAVY. 

They might further have remembered that they 
were landlubbers all, and that in their ignorance they 
might seriously compromise the freedom of action 
claimed and acted upon by our own naval commanders. 
After the crisis was over, “Sailor,” writing in the 
Times, expressed his dismay at the way in which these 
landsmen had treated the matter. He said :— 

In all the peace manceuvres I have been in (and I have seen a 
good many), it has always been understood that a battleship at 
night must defend herself at all costs from any possible torpedo 
attack, Steaming along on a dark night without lights, no ship 
without lights can be seen further off than about 600 yards— 
sy less than effective torpedo range. A battleship has nearly 
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1,0co men on board and is worth far.more than a million 
sterling to the country. It is well known by naval officers 
that it is impossible to tell a torpedo-boat from a cruiser, 
far less from a fishing boat, in the dark. In manceuvres in the 
Mediterranean many instances have occurred of ships firing at 
battleships, crusiers, and colliers at night, and afterwards report- 
ing that they had fired at a torpedo-boat. 

What, therefore, are our captains of men-of-war to do? I say 
captains, as no admiral can ever order a fleet to open fire at 
torpedo craft at night; the initiative and responsibility musb 
depend on the battle officer in each ship. Are they to show 
their searchlights, or wait for their recognition signals to be 
answered, before they open fire? If that is the opinion ashore, 
it certainly has not, up to the present day, been the opinion 
afloat. 


THROWING STONES IN A GLASS HOUSE, 


The Public Councillors of the King might have 
informed themselves on this subject before they 
poured such infinite scorn upon the possibility that 
the Russian officers might, like the skipper of the 
trawler Moulmein, have mistaken fishing-boats for 
torpedo-boats. Mr. George Wedlam, writing in the 
Spectator, says :-— 

The mistake is not unknown in the British Navy, Permit 
me to refer you to the ‘* Naval Annual” for rgo1, p. 115, the 
writer being that eminent civilian expert on naval affairs, 
Mr. J. R. Thurstield, who tells us that in the Naval Manceuvres 
of 1900—‘* The A/inerva, scouting off the West Coast of 
Ireland, got amongst a fleet of fishing-boats off the Skelligs 


_on the night of July 27th. Mistaking them for torpedo-boats, 


ind remaining among them apparently for some hours, she 
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persuaded herself that she must have been torpedoed, and 
Joyally hoisting the ‘Blue Peter’—-the signal for being out of 
action—proceeded quickly to Milford, there to await the 
decision of the umpires. As no torpedo-boats were, nor, under 
Admiral Rawson’s orders, could have been engaged, the deci- 
sion was naturally given in her favour. But the action of the 
Minerva was remarkable, not to say quixotic, Such an incident 
could not, of course, happen in war; but even in war cruisers 
which mistake fishing-boats for torpedo-boats are likely to meet 
with strange adventures and to play the enemy’s game rather 
than their own.” The Afinerva is a twenty-knot cruiser of 
5,600 tons, and her action was even more extraordinary than 
that of the Russian Admiral, or whoever was primarily respon- 
sible for the Dogger Bank firing. 

Nor was this the only remarkable mistake of the kind recorded 
as occurring during the 1900 manceuvres, My authority is still 
the ‘‘ Naval Annual,” p. 113 :—‘‘On one occasion a destroyet 
is said to have passed at night six friendly battleships steaming 
without lights, and to have mistaken them for six torpedo-boats. ”’ 
Now, if it be strange that the captain of a British cruiser couli 
mistake a fishing-boat for a torpedo-boat, it is even stranger that 
a destroyer, manned by the pick of the Fleet—as all destroyers 
are—could mistake six battleships for six torpedo-boats. There 
is not much similarity between a torpedo-boat and a fishing-boat ; 
there is less between a battleship and a torpedo-boat. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE HYPOTHESIS. 


A Public Councillor who bore these things in 
mind, as it was his duty to do, would have 
perceived in a moment that whatever might be 
the explanation of this extraordinary incident, the 
one hypothesis which was absolutely ruled out 
as inconceivable was that the action of the Russians 
had been due to any hostile design against Great 
sritain. If, therefore, there was and could be no 
hostile intent, it followed of absolute necessity that 
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the firing upon the fishermen was due to a blunder on 
the part of some officer or officers which the Russian 
Government would regret even more than our own, 
inasmuch as it imperilled the safety of their one 
remaining naval asset and might plunge them into 
war with a second great Power at a time when they 
were hardly put to it to cope with their first antagonist. 
FLINGING FIREBRANDS ON SPILT POWDER. 
From the English point of view, our Public 
Councillors had to remember (1) that the Russian 
Fleet was absolutely at our mercy; (2) that in Mr. 
Balfour we.had a Prime Minister who, of all men in 
the Empire, could be relied upon to act with coolness 
and courage; (3) that we were the ally of a Power 
at war with Russia, and therefore naturally tempted 
to prejudge the case against our ally’s foe; and 
(4), and most important of all, that the British public 
was’ dangerously liable to a sudden attack of Russo- 
phobia, which, when the delirium is extreme, is apt 
to force the hand of statesmen and provoke an answer- 
ing outburst of blind passion in the Russian capital. If 
the fishermen had been sunk bya French or an Ameri- 
can fleet under the same circumstances, the need for re- 
straint would have been comparatively slight. And this 
for two reasons: first, our Public Councillors could 
not have been able to make believe that they could 
imagine, in that case, the incident to be other than an 
accident, due to a blunder which France or the United 
States would deplore as much as ourselves; and 
secondly, if they had let themselves go in denunciation 
of the “ outrage,” it would have done no harm. ‘Their 
firebrands would have hissed and expired as they fell 
into the placid lake of our confidence in French and 
American goodwill. But when journalists sling 
invectives against Russia, they are like madmen who 
fling hand grenades into a powder magazine. 
THE 


IV.—THE COUNSEL OF COUN- 


CILLORS. 


Now let us take each in turn of these Public Coun- 
cillors of the King, and examine, in the light of their 
printed words, whether they contributed sound, judi- 
cious, statesmanlike advice eminently calculated to 
strengthen the hands of Lord Lansdowne in averting 
war, or whether, on the contrary, they, or any of 
them, pressed intemperate counsels of unreason and 
impatience, and exerted themselves to inflame instead 
of to allay the passions that threatened to plunge us 
into war. 

(1.) “ OUTRAGE.” 
» Pa . . . 

The first thing that leaps to the eyes is that with 
one consent the whole twenty-one of them described 
the incident by the one word which, if the 7ddes 
had been reversed, we should most have resented. 
Five years ago a British gunboat deliberately fired 
upon and killed a French fisherman who was tres- 
passing in British waters near Dungeness. We did 
not relish the outcry in the French Press against 
this “ British outrage.” We called it an “ incident.” 
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In the March upon Pekin, British soldiers, in a panic, 
fired upon and killed and wounded several Russian 
sailors who were mistaken by them for Boxers. 
‘That also was only a “ regrettable incident.” But last 
October, when it was British fishermen who were killed, 
nothing would satisfy our lacerated feelings but to 
describe it as an “outrage.” It was, of course, out- 
rageous—an outrageous blunder. But to call it an out- 
rage implied, as we should have been the first to point 
out if it had been employed to describe, say, the shots 
fired by one of our Mediterranean fleet at a Greek 
fishing-boat, as a monstrous misuse of terms. ‘I’o 
speak of a Russian outrage or a British outrage implies 
that the Russians or British intended to commit a 
crime, and the word could not properly be used to 
describe the result of a blunder which every Russian 
and Briton would bitierly-regret the moment its trac 
nature was discoverea. ‘io describe it as an outrage 
was not merely to ase.c question-begying apreliative, :t 
was deliberately, tu .empiey the werd which we hnew 
would of all others be felt as an intended outrage 
upon the feclings of the Russians, and as an inflam- 
matory provocation to the passions of our own people. 
Even if the use of the word could be legitimately 
defended on etymological or philological grounds, it 
will hardly be contended that the selection of the 
most provocative and affronting word in the dictionary 
was worthy of Public Councillors to whom the custody 
of the peace of the nation has been entrusted. All 
things may be lawful, but all things are not expedient ; 
and the deliberate use of a harsh word to describe the 
blunder of a Russian officer when a milder term wou!d 
have been employed if the mistake had been com- 
mitted by a Frenchman or an American, struck the 
wrong note, and indicated how far our Public Council- 
lors were from realising the responsibilities of their 
position or their duties as keepers of the peace of 
nations. 
(2.) “ RUSSIAN OUTRAGE,” 

The King himself employed precisely the right 
term when he spoke of the firing upon thé trawlers 
as the “unwarrantable act committed against the 
North Sea fleet.” But the choice of the word outrage 
was but the beginning of evil counsel. The next 
thing was to describe it as “the Russian outrage.” 
Now it is true that “the unwarrantable action” was 
committed by command of a Russian, but that does 
not constitute it a Russian outrage in the sense that 
it was an outrage ordered, approved, or condoned by 
Russia. The action of the blundering Russian who 
ordered the guns to open fire on fishing-boats, which 
he mistook, like the skipper of the MJou/mein, for 
torpedo-boats, was. not sanctioned, ordered, or in- 
tended by the Russian Government or by anyone 
authorised to speak for Russia. It was not a national 
act. It was the mistake, or, if you like, the crime 
of an individual in the employment of the Russian 
Government, who, by his blunder, did infinite injury 
to his employer’s interest. If Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth’s chauffeur, with his giant Mercedes, were 
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to jose his head and run over Mrs, Moberley Bell, 
everybody would be scandalised if the Zimes headed 
its report of the incident as “ The Daily Mai/ Outrage.” 
It would be felt by everybody, especially by Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth, that such a heading was far more 
deserving the title of a deliberate outrage than the 
accident due to the nervous driver of a motor-car, 
which everyone would agree to deplore. For, although 
the chauffeur was employed by the proprietor of the 
Daily Mail, it would be as inconceivable to regard 
that newspaper as responsible for the chauffeur’s 
mistake as it was impossible to believe that the T’sar 
or the Russian Government was responsible for the 
“unwarrantable action in the North Sea.” 


(3.) ADJECTIVAL INTEMPERANCE, 


Bat’ rot cortent with describing it as an outrage, 
and then going further ond speaking of it as a Russian 
cutrage, our Public Councillors. felt it their duty to 
outvie. each, Gther’in‘the eriploy me bot of contumelious 
adjectives. “The outrage was “unparalleled and 
cruel,” “unprecedented,” “ unpardonable,” “ intoler- 
able,” “unimaginable,” “ inexpiable,” ‘ murderous,” 
“criminal.” Of course, if once it is admitted that it 
was intentional, these adjectives might pass muster as 
preparatory to war. But even if you are going to 
execute a man it is hardly good form to abuse him 
before taking his life. What purpose was served 
by this feverish hunt through the vocabulary of 
vituperation ? It was certain to wound the feelings of 
the Russians. It was equally certain to intensify 
popular passion in this country. If either of these 
ends can be regarded as a proper object of patriotic 
statesmen, these adjectives are vindicated. But 
except on that supposition it is difficult to frame any 
hypothesis that can excuse their use. That it 
relieved their feelings may be alleged an excuse, but 
if it relieved the feelings of our twenty-one Public 
Councillors, it directly tended to inflame and irritate 
the feelings of the millions whom they addressed both 
in England and in Russia, 

“THOU ART THE MAN !” 

In order to do full justice to the wisdom of our 
Councillors, I have carefully read every leading article 
which they published during the week when the crisis 
was acute. I made a synopsis of the whole 126 
articles with the intention of printing it in this article. 
But I spare my readers the infliction, and confine 
myself to an impressionist sketch of the effect 
which the counsels of the twenty-one Public Coun- 
cillors of the King have left upon my mind. 

‘That impression resembles nothing so much in the 
world as the impression produced upon my mind by 
the story of the exploit of the Russian Baltic Fleet in 
the North Sea. I see an ill-assorted, heterogeneous 
squadron of vessels, many of them manned by inex- 
perienced and intemperate crews, full of suspicion and 
fear, suddenly opening a random but persistent fire 
upon phantoms born of their own nervous and excited 
imagination, utterly regardless of the tragic conse- 
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quences to perfectly innocent and unarmed people 
that might ensue from their reckless broadsides. And 
when, after persisting in their bombardment—not for 
twenty minutes on a misty midnight at sea, but for six 
days in the full blaze of sunlight—they discover their 
mistake, they slink sullenly away withcut a word of 
regret and without making the slightest effort to undo 
the mischief which they had done in their passionate 
delirium, or to save the millions whom their action 
had endangered from the consequences of their 
crime, 
OUR MAD-DOG PRESS. 

The only difference is, that whereas the blunder of 
the Russian seamen endangered the lives of less than 
a dozen fishermen, the blunder, if we may call it 
by so mild a name, of the Public Councillors of the 
King endangered the lives of millions of inoffensive 
and hard-working men all over the world. Of the 
two outrages, that perpetrated by our mad-dog Armada 
of irresponsible and delirious journalists was by far the 
most monstrous, the most inexcusable. If Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky deserved to swing at the yard-arm as 
a pirate, a million times more do several of our editors 
deserve to swing at his side. If the officers who 
fired at the fishing-boats, mistaking them for torpedo- 
boats, deserve to be court-martialled, what penalty 
would be adequate for the crimes of the editors of the 
Times, the Standard, the Star, the Morning Post, 
and other commanders of our Journalistic Baltic 
Fleet who lost their heads completely, and for 
a whole week kept up a continuous firing at 
phantoms which brought two great Empires to 
the verge of war? This is the inexpiable outrage, 
the unprecedented crime of the last week of October. 
And it was committed, not by ignorant, nervous, fidgety 
officers in a moment of sudden panic, who believed 
themselves to be in imminent peril of their lives, but 
by the educated—more or less—highly-placed Public 
Councillors of the King, who had ample time and 
opportunity allowed them to ascertain the facts, who 
were in no earthly danger, but who succumbed to the 
basest and meanest of all temptations—the desire to 
shout with the largest mob, and to pander to the worst 
passions of ignorant and excited men. They had not 
even the excuse that their frenzied cries of alarm were 
necessary to rouse the Government to a sense of its 
danger, or to stiffen the Government in upholding the 
honour and interest of the country. One and all pro- 
fessed to have the utmost confidence in the Govern- 
ment. The Ministers of the King were doing every- 
thing that was necessary to be done. The Press knew 
it, and declared they knew it. But still they went on 
with their infernal charivari, beating their barbaric 
tomtoms and howling for vengeance. 


FAR WORSE THAN THE RUSSIAN ADMIRAL, 


It will be said by some apologists for these “ mid- 
night murderers” and “would-be butchers” of the 
world’s peace—to paraphrase their own delectable 
jargon—that the dangers which they combated were 
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not imaginary but real, and that it was necessary to 
let fly all their ammunition in order to save the realm 
from deadly peril. ‘That is just what the apologists 
for Admiral Rozhdestvensky said and say. It only 
emphasises the closeness of the parallel. But the 
answer to both is the same. Produce proof of the 
existence of the phantoms which drew your fire. Let 
the Russian produce evidence of the reality of the 
Japanese torpedo boats, and let the Public Councillors 
of the King produce any evidence to show that the 
dangers against which they blazed away had any 
existence save in their own hysterical and over- 
wrought imagination. 


PHANTOMS OF THEIR DELIRIUM. 


What were these alleged dangers which were the 
alleged justification for the tremendous fusillade which 
these journals kept up morning and evening upon 
the peaceful unoffending millions whom they were 
endeavouring to hound into war? 

First was the phantom torpedo-boat labelled “ The 
Delay of the Russian Government in Negotiation,” 
and the second and sister phantom ship was entitled 
“The Reluctance of the Russian Government to 
Consent to the Punishment of the Misdoers.” 

It was this Delay and this Reluctance that were 
the pretexts for the outburst that came so near inflict- 
ing upon mankind the immeasurable catastrophe of 
an Anglo-Russian war. Where are the proofs that 
they ever existed ? We have absolutely unanswerable 
proofs that they were myths engendered by the dis- 
ordered minds of intemperate and excited journalists. 
That they were phantoms of their own creation the 
proof is supplied by a no less unimpeachable witness 
than the Prime Minister, who, through the Secretary 
of State, conducted all the negotiations from first to 
last. 


V.—THEIR FOLLY AND FALSEHOOD. 


It would be interesting to know what the Public 
Councillors of the King felt when they read Mr. 
Balfour’s speech at Southampton, with his painstaking 
demolition of the phantom ships Delay and Reluct- 
ance, which had drawn their fire for five long days. 
Not until we had the facts placed thus clearly and 
authoritatively before us did we begin to realise the 
almost inconceivable criminality of our Mad - Dog 
Press, Let us summarise the Prime Minister's 
declaration. He told us :— 

(1) That the four things that the British Government 
asked were “ gladly and willingly granted by the 
Tsar.” 

(2) That as soon as the tragedy was known, “ without 
delay” the Russian Government expressed deep 
regret, promised ample compensation, and, “ even 
at the beginning,” undertook that the wrong- 
doers should be punished. 

(3) That “it is but bare justice to the Government of 
Russia to say that they have not at any time 
underrated the gravity of the crisis or failed to 
do what they could to diminish it.” 


(4) That he and his colleagues “ gladly grant” that, 
while they have done all they could to avert war, 
“we have been met in a like spirit by the Russian 
Government.” 

(5) That the Russian Government had done “ what, 
I believe, the British Government would have 
done” in a similar position. 

These declarations are precise, categorical, and 
decisive. They cut up by the roots the whole hypo- 
thesis born of panic and passion, and nurtured on 
intemperance and falsehood, by which the Public 
Councillors of the King sought to rush the nation 
into war. It is only when these frantic incitements 
to war, their frenzied abuse of Russia, and their 
delirious falsehoods are read over in cold blood in the 
light of Mr. Balfour’s declarations, that we begin to 
realise what a brood of demoniacs appear to be in 
charge of some of our papers. 

> QUERY: HIGH TREASON? 

The punishment of traitors who give false counsel 
to their Sovereign, to the hurt and injury of his 
realm, used to be+the headsman’s block. I confess 
it would make for the peace of the world if a pro- 
cession of black tumbrils were to bear Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth, Mr. Buckle, and Mr. Moberley Bell, with 
half-a-dozen other less distinguished but not less 
guilty of the Public Councillors of the King, to Tower 
Hill to suffer the punishment due to those who, with- 
out cause, endeavour to plunge nations into war. 

IN TUMBRIL NO. 1. 

If Public Councillors met the sharp shrift vouch- 
safed to Privy Councillors who deceived their 
Sovereign by false statements and gave him advice 
hurtful to the safety and welfare of his realm, then 
the tumbrils would be got ready and the block 
set up on Tower Hill. In the first tumbril would 
go with his hirelings, Sir Alfred Harmsworth. He 
is proprietor and inspirer of the two most widely 
circulated of morning and evening papers in London, 
the Daily Mail and the Lvening News, as well 
as owner of the Daily Mirror. His exploits in the 
late crisis recall Spenser's famous descsiption of the 
Hag Detraction, who appears to be the vesitable pro- 
totype of the Daily Mail and Evening News when 
they deal with Russia and the Russians :— 


Her face was ugly, and her mouth distort, 

Foaming with poison round about her gills, 

In which her curséd tongue, full sharp and short, 
Appear’d like aspis sting, that closely kills, 

Or cruelly does wound whomso she wills ; 

A distaff in her other hand she had, 

Upon the which she little spins but spills ; 

And fains to weave false tales and leasings bad, 

To throw amongst the good which others had disprad, 


For whatsoever good by arry said 

Or done, she heard, she would straightway invent 
How to deprave or slanderously upbraid, 

Or to misconstrue of a man’s intent, 

And turn to ill the thing that well was meant : 
Therefore she uséd often to resort 

To common haunts, and companies frequent, 

To hark what any one did good report, 

To blot the same with blame, or wrest in wicked sort : 
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And if that any ill she heard of any, 
She would it eke, and make much worse by telling, 
And take great joy to publish it to many : 

‘That every matter wotse was for her melJing : _ 

Her name was hight Detraction, and her dwelling 
Was near to Envy, even her neighbour next ; 

A wicked hag, and Envy self excelling 

In mischief ; for herself she only vex’d : 

But. this same, both herself and others eke perplex’d. 

If this should appear too severe to any readcr, let 
him remember three things: that the Daily Mail 
launched the lying legends about Russia having refused 
satisfaction, about the ultimatum and the time limit ; 
that the Lvening News declared that there must 
be no discussion, no negotiation about the cowardly 
brutes the butchers of the North Sea and their mad- 
dog fleet, because the Russian admiral in pure lust 
of slaughter 
had deliberate- 
ly murdered 
our country- 
men, well 


they were and 
what were their 
peaceful asso- 
clations ; and 
that the Dai/y 
Mirror de- 
clared that 
Russia must be 
made to eat 
\umble pie, 
and that “we 
cannot allow 
any suggestion 
’ that any inquiry 
into the facts is 
still needed.” 
IN TUMBRIL 
NO, 2, 
After Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth come in order of shame- 
lessness the Siamese ‘Twins of the Zimes, Mr, 
Moberley Bell and Mr. Buckle. ‘hey kept their heads 
on the Monday, and so gave the Continental press 
the notion that our journalists were displaying calm- 
ness and self-restraint. But they speedily repented of 
their sanity, and on Tuesday and all the other days 
they were swelling the war whoop passionate for war. 
They spared no wounding word, no odious imputa- 
tion, and clamoured for instant war if in twenty-four 
hours Russia did not comply with all our demands. 
Day after day they worked with diabolic energy to 
inflame the passion of thé nation, to excite its 
pride, to ‘incite it to. demand action which they 
knew perfectly well would result in instant war. 
Considering the standing of the Z7es—which, despite 
its small circulation, has a thousandfold the influence 
in international politics of that wielded by all the 
Harmsworth papers put together-—it is impossible 
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adequately to describe the turpitude of its conductors 
during the late crisis. -How criminal and homicida. 
now appear the truculent violence and _ insolent 
menace of the editorials which they addressed te 
Russia, who all the -time was “gladly and willingly,’ 
“without delay,” and “at the beginning” acting in 
absolutely the same spirit with our own Government. 
and who, when all was over, were declared to have 
done exactly as our own Government would have 
done ! 

Years ago General von Schweinitz, then German 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, assured me that he 
would easily guarantee the peace of the world if onls 
he were allowed to hang a dozen editors, their selec- 
tion being left to him. If the selection were to be 
made to-day, there is little doubt but that his first visit 
would be paid to Printing House Square. 


IN TUMBRIL NO. 3. 

After the conductors of the Zimes, the next to be 
placed in the fatal procession of tumbrils that would 
start Towerwards are the editors of the Standard and 
Evening Standard, the Morning Post and the Pall Malt 
Gazctte, all of whom not only wanted war, and worked 
for war, but when peace was secured by the Govern 
ment which they support, openly expressed their bitte: 
disappointment and dissatisfaction. It is, perhaps, 
righteous judgment that has overtaken the Standard, 
in that immediately after its exploits é Za Rozhdest- 
vensky, it should have been sold like a slave in the 
market to Mr. Pearson, who, as editor of the Zxfress, 
on the whole contrived to keep his head better than 
any other Unionist journalist in London. ‘These 
malefactors, instead of trusting their own Govern 
ment, attempted to dictate the adoption of a policy 
of provocation avowedly intended to humiliate Russia 
~—a policy which Mr. Balfour expressly repudiated. 
They were full of bullying clack and insolent abuse. 

IN TUMBRIL NO. 4. 

The next batch for the tumbril 1s a mixed lot, whose 
guilt is not so flagrant as that of the others; but inas- 
much as they knew better, their sin is the more 
heinous. ‘The Daily Telegraph, which was reasonable 
on Monday, fell from grace on Tuesday, and did 
not recover its senses till Saturday. ‘The Dai/y 
Chronicle, which ought to have known better, blustered 
and bullied with the worst of them. Even worse than 
the Daily Chronicle was the Star, which made an 
exhibition of itself only comparable to Mr. Pecksniff 
in hysterics, and outdid even the Lvening News 
in clamouring for “instant” action if it could not get 
“instant” redress. But even in the grim shadow of 
the crime it so frantically invoked, it is difficult to 
refrain from smiling at the grotesque absurdity of this 
victim of diabolical possession when, after running 
through the whole gamut of frenetic abuse, giving the 
Russian admiral the choice of being regarded as 
drunk, insane, or a murderer, the poor S/ar declared, 
“The tone of the Russian Press is sadly lacking 
in courtesy. We, at Icast, have acted like gentle- 
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© Daily Mail,” Oct. 27. 


ULTIMATUM 
RUSSIA 


EXPIRES THIS 
AFTERNOON, 
LORD C. BERESFORD’S 
ORDERS. 





TO TURN BACK THE 
RUSSIANS. 
CHANNEL SQUADRON 
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TIME LIMIT 
EXPIRED. 


RUSSIA DELAYS 
HER ANSWER. 











CHANNEL FLEET 
SAILS. 
CABINET MEETING 
TO-DAY, 
FURTHER STORIES 
OF OUTRAGE. 


| West and Son, Southse.:. 





S'r Alfred Harmsworth, Bart, 


FOR ACTION, 


(The Daily Mai?, 


MANY SHIPS FIRED ON, 











Politeness in the nation is now at white 
The politeness of fish-fags, the courtesy of 
hargees! In this fourth lot must go the SA James's 
Gazette and the Globe, arcades ambo. The former 
was on Thursday slowly but surely forced to the 
conviction either that the outrage was deliberate, 
or that Russia was so irresponsibly governed that the 
voice of justice and common sense cannot make itself 
heard. Compare this with Mr. Balfour's statement. 
“We appealed simply to justice, to equity, to 
the principles which ought to govern good relations 
between nation and nation, and we did not appeal in 
vain.” The latter achieved the supreme infamy of 
declaring on Monday, when most of them kept their 
heads, that the Russian admiral had deliberately 
murdered the fishermen in.order to cover with glory 
the nation which his fleet so fitly represents. It was 
thoroughly characteristic of the G/vde. 


men. 
heat.” 


IF ELEVEN WERE BEHEADED ? 

Of our one-and-twenty Public Councillors of the 
King, eleven richly deserve execution for the evil 
counsel which they tendered to his Majesty King 
Edward and his Majesty King Demos during the late 
crisis. ‘They stand convicted of having done every- 
thing they ought not to have done and to have left 


undone everything they ought to have done. ‘They 
can only escape the accusation of wilful lying by 
pleading guilty to the charge of culpable ignorance. 
They entirely misread the situation, and woefuily 
misled the public. Instead of allaying passion, they 
fomented anger, and aggravated every difficulty with 
which the Governments had to deal. ‘They hav 
verified once more the truth of Thomson’s verse 

Never yet, since the proud, selfish race 

Of men began to jar, did passion give, 

Nor can it ever give, a right decision. 
Blind leaders of the blind, they did their best to lead 
the nation into a ditch of blood and mire. We have 
escaped, thanks to the good sense and firm resolve of 
the ‘I'sar and of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne not 
to allow the peace to be broken. But if the same 
criminal madmen are to be ailowed, without rebuke 
and without punishment, to renew, at some fresh 
crisis, their efforts to launch Britain into war, an 
all-ruling Providence may abandon us to our doom. 


THE SAVING REMNANT. 
Of the remaining Public Councillors, there are 
few who did not lose their heads a little and proclaim 
their belief in the Phantom of Russian Delay and the 


Phantom of Russian Reluctance to Punish the Wrong- 
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doer. There is 
net one who 
was courageous 
enough to ad- 
here to what 
their first judg- 
ment snowed 
some of them 
to be the truth, 
that there had 
been a most 
deplorable 


that there had 
been no inten- 
tional outrage. 
The absence ot 
any vigorous 
and resolute 
opposition on 
their part led 
the war Press 
to proclaim 
that the whole 
nation was 





Mr. Ernest Parke, 
, Editor of the Star and the Morning Leader.' unanimous in 
demanding 

the humiliation of Russia or instant war. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding these genuflexions 
in the Temple of Rimmon, some of the Public 
Councillors kept their heads, and gave good counsel 


to the King. Pre-eminent among these is the West- 
minster Gazette, which was, as always, sane, sober, 
and rational. After the Westminster the Echo 
deserves the second place. Unlike the others, it 
got better as the week wore on, and finished better 
than it began. The Daily News, which on Monday 
said the incident was a blunder and not an outrage, on 
Tuesday discovered it was an outrage calling for 
immediate action. But on the other days it was 
moderate, and in a tepid kind of way deprecated the 
boom of the war drum. The Morning Leader was 
also fairly sensible, although on Tuesday it demanded 
the recall of the admiral, and, by way of commending 
its demand to the Russian Government, pleasantly 
suggested that his deplorable sense of irresponsibility 
was engendered by the autocracy. The Daily Express 
agreeably surprised everyone by being rational for 
once on a subject which exposed it to severe tempta- 
tions to scream with the loudest. 

Of the Sun, the Morning Advertiser, and the Daily 
Graphic it is hardly necessary to speak, De minimis 
non curat lex ; but except on that plea, the Sw would 
have found itself in the tumbril. The Morning 
Advertiser was much less intemperate than some 
journals which are not in the trade—it reminded its 
readers that if we did not look out we might be 
involved in another gigantic war like the South 
African !—and the Daily Graphic was not up to much 
one way or the other. 

TWO CLOSING SUGGESTIONS. 

I have done. It has been no pleasant task to 

examine the counsel of these Public Councillors of 


blunder, but © 








the King. The result is, to the last degree, dis- 
heartening. The future, with such a mad-dog Press 
in being, is full of perils. 

But there are two suggestions which, with all defer- 
ence, as an old journalist, I would venture to submit to 
those Privy Councillors of the King who are members 
of the Cabinet :— 

1. Could nothing be done in the case of another 
of these constantly recurring crises to put the Public 
Councillors of the King into touch with the gravity 
and the truth of things ? 

For instance, if on the Monday evening all the 
editors of the London Press had been summoned to a 
private and confidential interview with the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, and they had 
been told in confidence what Mr. Balfour did not tell 
anyone till Friday night, that the Russian Govern- 
ment, without delay, even at the beginning, had gladly 
ind willingly conceded all we asked, would it not 
have had the effect of preventing the publication of 
all the fiery and criminal incentive to war which dis- 
graced Britain and endangered the peace of the 
world ? 

2. And now that the matter is sab judice, could it 
not be declared contempt of court, and to be punished 
as such, for any journalist to attempt to prejudice the 
finding of the International Commission by comment- 
ing on the case which has been relegated to an inter- 
national tribunal ? 





(&, H. Aills, 


Photograph by| 
Mr. F, W. Pethick Lawrence, 


Editor of the Echo, , 
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First Impressions of the Theatre.—ITI. 





EURIPIDES BERNARD SHAW AND MAETERLINCK. 





(4..-THE “HIPPOLYTUS” OF EURIPIDES (GILBERT MURRAY’S 
TRANSLATION). 


* EFORE Mr. Stead sees ‘ Hippolytus’ he ought 

to read the play,” said Mr. Archer. But Mr. 

Gilbert Murray’s translation did not reach me 
in time, and I entered the Court Theatre in a com- 
plete and disreputable state of ignorance as to the 
story of the play, or even as to the character of the 
leading personages. I know no Greek, and, therefore, 
never had read the play in the orginal. Thirty years 
ago I read, or tried to read, Euripides in a translation, 
but did not make much headway. So I had to pick 
everything up from what I saw and heard on the stage. 


THE CHORUS. 


And the first thing to be noted is that althougn 
every word spoken by the characters was distinctly 
audible, being clearly enunciated in a theatre not too 
large, about one quarter of the words recited or sung 
by the chorus were unintelligible. This was a great 
loss to the proper understanding and appreciation of 
the play. And yet the proportion of words missed 
was less than I have known it in any chorus to which 
I have listened. Usually when people sing the words 
are blurred. In “ Hippolytus” three-fourths of the 
chorus was marvellously intelligible. 


THE SCARLET CYPRIAN. 


The play opened with something of a shock. 
Aphrodite, or Venus, the favourite subject of the 
sculptor, is familiar to everyone. ‘The Aphrodite, the 
Cyprian Queen, whose shrine, bedecked with red 
roses, stood facing the pale-rose covered shrine of 
Artemis, bore no resemblance either to the Venus of 
Milo or the Venus of the Capitol. She was a demure 
little lady, habited almost as quietly as a Sister of 
Mercy, in long blue cloak, which covered her shoul- 
ders and reached almost to her feet. Hardly had you 
forced yourself to recognise the lady of the blue 
mantle as the radiant Queen of Love when, behold ! 
another Aphrodite, in flesh and blood, stood forth on 
the stage and began a monologue. This Cyprian 
was a scarlet woman, with the painted face of a 
Jezebel, but her costume was more suggestive of 
Egypt than of the Apocalyptic Babylon. Everything, 
I suppose, was perfectly correct archzologically, but 
if either the Goddess of the Shrine in the blue mantle 
or her stately scarlet namesake were to have walked 
down the High Street, Oxford, I very much doubt 
whether a student in the University would have recog- 
nised either Goddess as Aphrodite re-visiting this 
earth, 
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THE APHRODITE OF EURIPIDES. 


Mr. Gilbert Murray maintains that the Aphrodite 
of Euripides is “ certainly not what we should call a 
goddess, but rather a Force of Nature, which once 
personified becomes certainly hateful, and perhaps 
definitely evil, though still far removed from the 
degraded, ultra-feminine goddess of Ovid and the 
handbooks of mythology.” She is, I suppose, a sort 
of Olympian personification of Carnal Lust, the 
typical Scarlet Woman of the Universe. But the 
Venus of Milo was surely much more than that: 
and, despite the great authority of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, I prefer the goddess whom Heine wor- 
shipped on his mattress-grave in the Louvre to the 
vindictive, ruthless deity who, while declaring “ No 
grudge know I, nor hate,” wreaked her vengeance 
upon Hippolytus, “who spurns my spell, and seeks no 
woman’s kiss,” by bringing an innocent woman 
to death in order that he might perish by his father’s 
curse. If, as Aphrodite says— 

There is, even ina great God’s mind, 

That hungereth for the praise of human kind, 
she certainly took the worst way in the world to 
satisfy her hunger. Granting that the man, as a con- 
firmed misogynist, merited chastisement, Phzedra 
was innocent; she had loved and married and 
borne children. To sacrifice an innocent woman 
who had done homage at her altars, merely to avenge 
herself upon a man who refused to bow at her shrine, 
goes far to justify Hippolytus in holding the Cyprian 
“the least of spirits and most mean.” 

THE STORY OF THE PLAY 

The story of the play, briefly told, is this : Hippo- 
lytus, the bastard son of Theseus by an Amazon, had 
been educated by a saintly great-grandfather “ in his 
own strait ways.” Hippolytus grew up avoiding 
woman as “a gleaming snare,” and spending all his 
emotional nature in the adoration of the chaste 
Goddess Artemis. For this the wrath of Aphrodite 
falls upon him. In order to effect his ruin she “ sent 
her fire to run in Phaedra’s veins,” so that she lusted 
after Hippolytus, her stepson. For a long time she 
strove against the magic spell, and when the play 
opens was still striving heroically against the malig- 
nant enchantment that blanched her brow and made 
her young life wither. For three days she had not 
eaten, meditating suicide as an escape from dishonour. 
Her nurse discovers her secret, and proposes to get 
some sign, or word, or raiment’s hem from Hippolytus 
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to twine amid the charm, which would ‘enable her to 
counterwork the magic of the Cyprian and restore 
peace to her distracted mistress. 

Although bound to silence, the nurse finds it neces- 
sary to tell Hippolytus why she wants this sign, or 
word, or raiment’s hem from him, and instantly the 
mischief is done. Phzedra’s secret, revealed against 
her solemn charge and under an oath of secrecy, is 
made known. Hippolytus flies into a fury, storms 
and curses first the nurse and then Phedra. ‘That 
unhappy queen curses her nurse, and then hangs her- 
self, after writing on her tablets a declaration that 
Hippolytus had outraged her. ‘Theseus returning, 
finds the corpse of his wife with the accusing tablet in 
her hands. © In his wrath he curses his son, refuses to 
listen to his protestations of innocence, and summons 
the god of the sea, Poseidon, who had promised to 
grant three of his prayers, whatever they might be, to 
slay his son before night. He then drives Hippolytus 
into exile. Almost before the young man has well 
started, Poseidon, sending a horned horror from the 
deep, stampedes his horses. His chariot is over- 
turned, and Hippolytus dashed to a bloody death 
upon the rocks of the seashore. He survives long 
enough to be brought into his father’s presence. 
Artemis appears, reveals the truth to Theseus, takes a 
tender farewell of Hippolytus, and departs vowing 
vengeance on Aphrodite. Hippolytus dies in the 
arms of his father, whom he forgives with his latest 
breath. 

THE ACTORS AND THE SCENERY, 

The whole of the action is done in one place, in 
front of the royal castle of Trosén, nor is there any 
scene-shifting during the play. The chorus, composed 
of women for the most part, good-looking and all 
very prettily habited, occupy the right and left of the 
stage. ‘Two or three of their number carry musical 
instruments, of which, however, they make the slightest 
possible use. 

Saving for the defect of not being able to catch all 
the words, the effect of the chorus was wonderfully 
impressive—so impressive indeed as to make one 
marvel that so simple and obvious a device should 
have been abandoned by. modern playwrights. 
Nothing could have been more thrilling than the 
chorus which immediately leads up to the suicide of 
Pheedra. 

She will hie her alone to her bridal room 

And a rope swing slow in the rafter’s gloom ; 
And a fair white neck shall creep to the noose, 
A-shudder with dread, yet firm to choose 

The one strait way for fame, and lose 

‘Ihe Love and the pain for ever. 

Of the play, as it was played, it is difficult to speak 
too highly. Of the goddesses I say nothing, except- 
ing that Artemis in the sky was somewhat wooden. 
But the mortals and the chorus girls—excepting their 
leader—were admirable. 

ANOTHER “WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE.” 

Theseus, it is true, was somewhat stolid, not to say 
stodgy. But Phzdra and her nurse, Hippolytus and 
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his thralls, were perfect. The melody of the music, 
the charm of the poetry, the tragic pathos of the 
whole dread drama impressed me more than any play 
which I have yet seen. ‘The impression was all the 
deeper because the last play I had seen’ was that 
latest product of a decadent society, “The Wife 
Without a Smile.” Here, also, we had a “ wife with- 
out a smile,” but between this tragic figure of the 
spellbound Queen and the silly creature in the house- 
boat—how vast an abyss! 

Humanity, after a pilgrimage of twenty - five 
centuries along the infinite ascending spiral which 
leads from matter up to God, has not made much 
progress, judging by the milestones labelled Euripides 
and Mr. Pinero. 

The theory of the universe in the Greek play may 
be as incredible to-day as are any of the more modern 
theories of the universe. ‘That is matterless. The 
supreme thing is that whether on account of or ‘in 
spite of their theory of the universe, the storm blast of 
a tremendous ethical imperative roars through every 
scene of the play. ‘Their theory of morality was 
not ours. But what their moral sense condemned 
as wrong, from that they recoiled with a horror so 
intense that they sacrificed life itself rather than 
commit sin. Phzedra, not less than Hippolytus, had 
a conscience. ‘The people in the houseboat had none. 
“T own no kindred with the spawn of sin,” cries 
Hippolytus, as he flings away the Nurse. He would 
have felt rather lonely in the smart set of London 
society. The dread of having shamed her husband 
and the babes she bore appealed to this heathen 
woman of ancient Hellas. But then in those days 
the ‘maiden blest, proudest and holiest, the Bow 
maid Artemis,” had not been dethroned by the Judge 
of the Divorce Court. 

PHEDRA A PURE WOMAN. 

Their morality was not as ours. Phaedra, except- 
ing for her sudden savage vengeance on Hippolytus, 
was not immoral according to our ideas; she was a 
woman of exceptional morality. Judged by the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, it may be contended that she was 
a sinner, for is it not written, “ He that looketh upon 
a woman to lust after her has committed adultery with 
her already in his heart”? But that she was not. There 
is, as St. Paul says, a law of sin and death which 
warreth in our members against the law of our mind. 
Sin, whether adultery or any other sin, does not lie in 
the fierce demands made by our carnai nature, but in 
the surrender of the will to their appeal. It is not 
sinful to be tempted. Sin lies in yielding to tempta- 
tion. Phedra never yielded. What stung her to 
take her life was not that she had surrendered to the 
passion which consumed her like a raging flame, bux 
the fact that it had become known that she had felt it. 
The story of her struggle against the fatal contagion of 
unhallowed passion is sublime. Thomas Hardy 
described his Tess as a pure woman. Much more 
might Phaedra be so described. For even while 
racked to the uttermost in throes of an overwhelm- 
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First IMPRESSIONS 


ing passion, she never yielded. When “To conquer 
by her own heart’s purity” was denied her, her “ best, 
best thought” was to die :— 
’Tis written, one way is there, one to win 

This life’s race, could man keep it from his birth 

A true clean spirit. And through all this earth 

To every false man, that hour comes apace 

When Time holds up a mirror to his face 

And, girl-like, marvelling, there he stares to see 

Tlow foul his heart! Be it not so with me! 
And it was not so with her, although she felt herself 
undone when the secret of. her temptation became 
known, 

THE OLD ANTINOMY. 

It seems a far cry from Hippolytus and Pheedra to 
the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Haldane, but the play 
recalled very vividly the great passage of arms between 
these two eminent theologians, learned in the law, on 
the antinomy between freewill and predestination. 
Phedra was no more responsible for her carnal 
passion for Hippolytus than she would have been 
responsible for small-pox. She was spellbound by 
Aphrodite. Now, if 

This immutably 
Hath Zeus ordained in heaven : no God may tawart 
A God’s fixed will 


and if 


Man’s way, when Gods send error, needs must fall astray ; 
wherein does the responsibility of Phaedra come in ? 
‘The answer is that this antinomy is not confined to 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. But, despite 
the wiles of the implacable Cyprian, Phzedra strove 
against her lawless love and fell not. Artemis, speak- 
ing from the cloud, implies that she fel! 

by her nurse’s craftiness 

Betrayed, 
But it is clear (1) that the nurse disobeyed im perative 
orders, and (2) that when Phedra overheard the dis- 
closure of her secret she never showed any symptom 
of yieiding. 

I know not save one thing, to die right soon, 

For such as me God keeps no other boon, 
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THE ETHICS OF THE GREEKS 


Wherein, then, is her fall? According to our 
ideas, she never fell, but preserved the chastity of her 
soul heroically to the last. For it cannot be too 
constantly asserted that the supreme test of chastity is 
not to be without temptation, but when the stormy 
passions beat tumultuous at the gate, to sit within 
resolutely refusing to unlock the door. That, how- 
ever, was not their idea. Nor can Phedra’s act of 
vengeance be fairly judged from a Christian stand- 
point. Even the heaven-born maid Artemis exults in 
the thought that she will pay the Cyprian off for 
slaying Hippolytus. And, after all, it is  Cifficult 
altogether to repress some sympathy with Phzedra’s 
determination that— 


* He shall stoop to snare 


The life I live in, and learn mercy there.” 


For Hippolytus was too much of a misogynist, and 
just a little self-righteous in his way. When he lies 
dying he cries : 

** Thou Zeus dost see me? Yea, itis I; 
The proud and pure, the server of God 
‘The white and shining in sanctity ! 

To a visible death, to an open sod, 
I walk my ways; 

And all the labour of saintly days 
Lost, lost without meaning !” 


There 1s no end to comments of this kind. For this 
play is an even more challenging thing than “ The 
‘Yempest.” For it challenges the foundations of faith, 
of the eternal principles of divine justice, and dares us 
to justify the ways of God to man. And while doing 
this it touches and purifies the heart. No one can 
see “ Hippolytus” without feeling that he is lifted to a 
loftier region, is breathing a freer air, and when he 
descends from these mourtain tops, perchance he may 
walk our grimy streets and breathe our London fogs 
with a deeper sense of the Divine reality that 1s 
immanent in all mortal things. 


(5.)—“JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND,” BY BERNARD SHAW 


I THOROUGHLY enjoyed Mr. Bernard Shaw’s satirical 
<omedy at the Cov't Theatre. It is a bitter-sweet 
thing, the taste of which remains in the mouth long 
after the fall of the curtain. Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
is an Irishman, a wit, and a genius. In “ John Bull’s 
Other Island” he takes liberties on which English- 
men would not dare to venture. We all laughed 
consumedly at the piece when it was played; but 
afterwards, when thinking it over, it seemed as if it 
touched the secret fount of tears. For it is a sad, 
hitter-sweet thing, this satire, as all satires are apt 
to be. If it is sad to the spectator, it must have 
been doubly sad to the author, for it is pre-eminently 
a satire upon himself. There is no hope in it, no 
joy in it. And the man who represents Mr. Shaw 


most truly, is by Mr. Shaw himself labelled mad. 
And rightly ; for ’tis a mad world, my masters, and 
few of its inhabitants are madder than Mr. G, Bernard 
Shaw, as he very well knows, and makes public con- 
fession in this most interesting and suggestive play. 


THE PLOT, IF PLOT IT MAY BE CALLED, 


The story of the play is of the slightest. An 
English civil engineer, of Liberal politics, Broadbent 
by name, and his partner, Larry Doyle, descend upon 
Larry’s native village of Roscullen. They find the 
old inhabitants, who have been converted from being 
revolutionary Nationalists into Conservatives by the 
Land Purchase Act, prepared to give short shrift to 
their impecunious Member of’ Parliament. The seat 
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is first offered to Larry Doyle, who refuses it on 
Shawesque Conservative Socialist grounds, It is then 
eagerly grabbed at by Broadbent, the English Liberal 
Home Ruler, who declares that he is going to spend 
‘money in transforming the ancient romantic Vale of 
Roscullen into a fashionable week-end resort, with golf 
links, light railway, and a new hotel. Broadbent also 
annexes the heroine, who had mourned for Larry Doyle 
for eighteen years and at last consoled herself with his 
partner. One of the best characters is a suspended 
priest, Mr. Keegan, who claims the privilege of being 
a madman in order to express Mr. Shaw’s sentiments, 
with pathetic and poetic eloquence. The whole 
interest in the play lies in the satirical character 
sketches of the various types of the inhabitants of 
“John Bull’s Other Island,” and the exceedingly clever 
presentation of the conventional type of a Liberal 
Home Ruler as Mr. Bernard Shaw conceives him. 
BROADBENT THE GREAT. 

Broadbent, in whom Mr. Shaw embodies and cari- 
catures the leading features of the commonplace party 
Liberal politician, of the vulgar, pushing, hustling busi- 
ness type, is a creation of genius, which was admirably 
rendered by Mr. Louis Calvert. It was, perhaps, 
a little broad and farcical for satire ; had more in it of 
caricature than of satire. But it was exquisite fooling. 
Poor Mr, Shaw, after ruthlessly dissecting his country- 
men, from the Glasgow-born drunkard, Tim Haffigan, 
to the parish priest, Father Dempsey, must have 
turned with a sigh of relief to create this superb incar- 
nation of the John Bull Englishman who, like Lord 
Rosebery, dilates on efficiency, and rejoices in the 
knowledge that we muddle through somehow. 
Broadbent’s character, although exaggerated, is quite 
typical enough to be recognisable. He is almost 
revoltingly true to life—with one exception. Such a 
common-place Philistine as Broadbent could not have 
been a pro-Boer. Nor could he take an interest 
in Macedonia or Thibet. He may, of course, 
have adopted the party watchwords without 
thinking about them, but with that exception 
he is wonderfully consistent. He is the very genius 
of vulgar commonplace. 


A TRUE TYPE. 

I remember, many years ago, when my old friend 
W. S. Caine was a familiar figure in the House, Mr. 
John Dillon saying to me that if I ever wanted to know 
why Irishmen could never get on with Englishmen, I 
had only to look at Mr. Caine. He was a good fellow, 
a genial ruffian, as Mr. Labouchere described him, 
but he was, both in his qualities and his defects, a 
compost of everything that was most antipathetic to 
the Irish nature. Imagine Mr. Caine vulgarised and 
caricatured, converted from being a really sincere, 
earnest, religious, idealist, into a Philistine framer of 
syndicates, full of cant and humbug, and you have the 
germ idea of Mr. Shaw’s Broadbent, with his imper- 
turbable good nature, his complacent assurance, his 
electioneering geniality, and his superb confidence in 
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himself and the principles o- the Liberal Party. Broad- 
bent is a supreme humbug, but the beauty of it is that 
he is an unconscious humbug. ‘There was a time,” 
said the mad, priest, “in my ignorant youth when I 
should have called you a hypocrite ”—an observation 
which rightly excites in Broadbent a pained surprise. 
“If there is a vice I detest it is the vice of hypocrisy. 
I would almost rather be considered inconsistent 
than insincere.” And that was quite true. ‘The 
man is no hypocrite. He is of cant, political cant, 
all compact, but before he tries to. humbug others, 
he has first of all completely humbugged himself. 
And therein, also, he is true to life. His uncon- 
sciousness of the fool that he is making of himself 
is magnificent. He is the Englishman all over, with 
all his grotesque limitations and_ serene, self-com- 
placency brought into sharp relief by contrast with 
the Irish surroundings. 
THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. 

When you see Broadbent you begin to under- 
stand why the English have never been able to 
govern Ireland. He is a Home Ruler, but his argu- 
ments for Home Rule are as dust in the balance 
compared with the galpable, gross, unanswerable 
argument in favour of excluding him and his from 
meddling with Ireland, supplied by his own character, 
his own idiosyncrasy, his own inherent nature, There 
is something almost tragic in the closing scene, 
when he, the Philistine man of syndicates, declares 
that the poor pricst’s pathetic appeal improved his 
mind, raised his tone enormously, and made him fee) 
a better man, distinctly better, and then as the result 
of it all, he goes and does the very thing that was 
most opposed to the priest’s teaching. How often 
have we not seen audiences made to feel that their 
moral tone was raised by eloquent pleas for peace 
who have incontinently gone off and howled for war! 
The Hague Conference—with the wars in South Africa 
and the Far East as its sequels — is the classic 
illustration in our time of this glib acquiescence 
in the nobility and beauty of a moral appeal, 
followed immediately after by the action which most 
runs counter to the teaching so loudly applauded. 
There is far more hope of the conversion of a sinner 
who defiantly denies, than of the gospel-hardened 
churchgoer who, like Broadbent, thinks “ these things 
cannot be said too often, they keep up the moral tone 
of the community.” Larry Doyle, who in practice is 
with Broadbent, has at least the grace to oppose and 
deride the teaching which his English partner applauds, 
even while he sets it at naught. 


IRELAND BY AN IRISH ARTIST. 


Leaving the delectable Broadbent, we have all the 
typical Irishmen of the stage and of real life. The 
Glasgow-born Nationalist of Bermondsey, who regards 
whisky as the curse of his country, and never loses an 
opportunity of getting drunk ; the peasant, to whom: 
the memory of his sufferings by eviction have become 
a monomania ; the parish priest, who reigns as sovereign 
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among his flock; the village miller; the half-witted 
country Jad ; aunt Judy with her knitting needles ; the 
ex-land agent and Nora—they are all there, a very 
interesting collection of Irishmen and Irishwomen 
painted by an Irish artist with Irish tints. Among 
these people Broadbent is like a country yokel 
among fairy folk. He is of a different world. 
The poor ex-priest Keegan is far nearer to them 
than the English civil engineer, He differs from 
them, but he lives in their world. Mr. Shaw chaffed 
me when I began going to the play for expecting to 
find actresses palpitating with passion. His Nora 
certainly does not so palpitate. Her love is a moon- 
shiny abstraction that keeps up a ghostlike existence 
for eighteen years and then, suddenly, is transferred, 
almost against her will, to a beefy Englishman, who 
tells her it is an “‘ absolute necessity of my nature that 
I must have someone to hug occasionally.” He takes 
her over as an electioneering asset, and within an hour 
of his betrothal is exploiting her for all she is worth 
in securing “ votes and interest” for the coming elec- 
tion. Poor Nora! Mrs. Tom Broadbent may be a 
person of very considerable consequence indeed, but 
there is nothing ahead of her but misery and heart- 
ache, 
HAS MR. SHAW A MESSAGE— 


What does Mr. Shaw think of Ireland? He gibes 
bitterly at the conventional English idea of Irishmen, 
but does he help us much? If there is one definite 
conception of the Irish character which he leaves upon 
the mind it is that of a nation bereft of responsibility 
and the training which responsibility brings, a nation 
which lives in a dream-world of its own imagining. 
The real world is quite different, but they don’t think 
of setting it right. Larry Doyle sounds that key in 
the first act. He repeats it in the last. He says :— 

An Irishman’s imagination never lets him alone, never con- 
vinces him, never satisfies him, but it makes him that he cannot 
face reality, nor deal with it, nor handle it, nor conquer it, he can 
only sneer at them that do, and be agreeable to strangers, like 
a good-for-nothing woman on the streets. 

If Larry Doyle describes this fatal national charac- 
teristic, Keegan exhibits it. ‘To him “ every dream is 
a prophecy, every jest is an earnest in the womb of 
Time.” Keegan when a priest discovers the mystery 
of the world at the deathbed of an elderly Hindoo. 


“ And what is the mystery of this world ?” asks Larry, 
to whom Keegan replies :— 

‘* This world, sir, is very clearly a place of torment and penance, 
a place where the fool flourishes and the good and wise are 
hated and persecuted : a place where men and women torture 
one another in the name of love. ... It isa place where the 
worst toil is a welcome refuge from the horror and tedium of 
pleasure, and where charity and good works are done only fos 
hire to ransom the souls of the spoiler and the sybarite. Now, 
sir, there is only one place of horror and torment known to my 
religion, and that place is hell. Therefore it is plain to me that 
this earth of ours must be hell, and that we are all here to expiate 
crimes committed by us; ina former existence.” 

The world, which to Keegan is a Hell of Expiation, 
is to Broadbent “rather a jolly place,” quite good 
enough for him. But the final scene is that in which 
the two types are brought into the sharpest contrast. 
Keegan turns from the dead heart and the blinded 
soul of the island of the saints to dream of Heaven. 
Then the irrepressible Broadbent bursts out :— 

** Once, when I was a small kid, I dreamt I was in Heaven. 
It was a sort of pale blue satin place, with all the pious old 
ladies in our congregation sitting as if they were at a service, and 
there was some awful person in the study at the other side of the 
hall. I didn’t enjoy it, you know. What is it like in your 
dreams?” 

Keegan: ‘In my dreams it is 2 country where the State is 
the Church and the Church the Peopie—three in one and one 
in three. It is a Commonwealth in which Work is Play and 
Play is Life—three in one and one in three. It is a Temple in 
which the Priest is the Worshipper, and the Worshipper the 
Worshipped—three in one and one in three. It is a Godhead 
in which all Life is human, and all Humanity divine—three in 
one and one in three, It is, in short, the dream of a madman.’’ 

The madman’s definition of the three Trinities 
sounds very well on the stage, but if Broadbent had 
come upon it in cold print he would have dismissed 
it as mere sentimental moonshine. 


——OR A PUBLIC? 


Broadbent’s valet is an excellent character, and the 
way in which he rounds upon the Irish peasant, who 
wearies him with talk of his grievances, is famously 
rendered. I wonder how the play would be taken by 
a popular audience! Possibly some of it would be 
too subtle for the multitude, and the more obvious 
parts might provoke resentment. But it is quite con- 
ceivable that such a play—democratised a bit—might 
have a great run if it were taken up by the Unionists 
and howled down by the Gladstonians. 


(6.)—MAETERLINCK’S “AGLAVAINE AND SELYSETTE.” 


AFTER Bernard Shaw, Maeterlinck! So tragedy 
follows comedy, and a piece instinct with tears follows 
the merry mockery of the Irish play. Maeterlinck’s 
play is full of beauty and of pathos. With the excep- 
tion of a little girl and a paralysed grandmother, there 
are only three personages in the play—one man and 
two women. 

Meleander, married for four years to a charming 
child-wife, Selysette, meets and loves an elder, riper, 
and more beautiful woman, Aglavaine, who comes to 
stay as their guest in his castle. They are all beauti- 


ful and all good, and the story of the play is the 
struggle between the two women as to which shall 
sacrifice herself to make happy the man whom they 
both love. ‘The first part of the play is touching, and 
admirably true to life. The last part grates. The 
wife, believing that her husband would be happier 
with her rival, commits suicide by intentionally 
falling from a lofty tower. She is picked up 
living, in order that she may die on the stage, 
lying with her latest breath in order to free her 
husband and her rival from the remorse of know- 
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ing that they had driven her to take her life. It 
is strained and unnatural, and the spectacle of the fair 
young wife summoning up her dying breath in order 
persistently to deny that her fall was other than acci- 
dental, marred what was otherwise a profoundly 
moving scene. Desdemona does the same thing, 
although not so persistently, and Othello’s exclama- 
tion, “She is a liar gone to burning hell,” recurs to 
the mind when Selysette prefaces her falsehood by 
‘declaring it to be impossible for one at the very hour 
of death to tella lie. Apart from this, the play was 
profoundly touching and beautiful exceedingly. The 
man does not count for much. The whole tragedy 
turns upon the struggle between the two women, not 
to injure each other, but to parry the inevitable tragedy 
of their fate,and secure the happiness of the man 
they love. It is a piteous spectacle, and, oh! so true 
to life. 

Since writing the above I have read some criticisms 
of the play by experts in the craft. It interests me 
to discover that the play begins to interest them where 
it ceased to interest me. ‘lhe problem of human con- 
‘duct is discussed solely in the first. part of the play. 
In the second, where they say the drama.begins, there 
is merely the representation of the pain which precedes 
suicide and of the agony before death. It may be 
interesting to see sheep killed in a slaughter-house, 
and still more absorbing to see calves slowly bled to 
death, but it can hardly be said to be edifying or pro- 
fitable or inspiring, much less can it be said to be 
amusing. The double leave-taking of Selysette from 
her paralysed grandmother, the ,forced laughter and 
transparent simulacrum of happiness which could never 
have deceived anyone, let alone her sister,no matterhow 
young she might be : these things are only as the display 
of the pangs of a victim stretched on the rack. In the 
first part of the play there is a real problem of human 
conduct which is not solved, but evaded, by the 
decision to commit suicide. It is not usual, 1 suppose, 
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to speak of life after death in this connection, but if 
we are to take the stage seriously, there is the problem 
of the fate of the self-murderer after she violently and 
prematurely forces herself into a world for which she 
is not prepared. If there be any truth in the testi- 
mony of those who have returned to communicate to 
the living the secret of the other world, suicides have 
a horribly bad time of it. In that respect the teach- 
ings of spiritism re-enforce and confirm the doctrines 
of all the religions. In Selysette there appears no 
glimmering perception of Hamlet's haunting question- 
ings. But to us who know into what dim dread other 
world she is about to plunge herself, it is difficult to feel 
so agonised about her parting from an old grandame, 


- compared with the doom she is bringing on her soul 


hereafter. AS"it was once phrased, those prematurely 
born into t ther world are like new-born infants 
flung naked snow. ‘lo face such misery was too 
great a price to pay for the brief mortal happiness of 
Meliander and Aglavaine or for the summary ending 
of the brief mortal misery of Selysette herself. Of 


- course this may be said to be importing strange matter 


into dramatic criticism, But to that 1 reply I merely 


- state the impressions. the. play produced upon me. 


And as I believe—nay, I may say I know—there is 
another life to which: this.mortal span of years is but 
the antechamber, [I cannot, discuss the solution of 
suicide without: pointing out that it'is no solution, but 
merely a leap out of the frying-pan into the fire. 





Readers who wish to know what are my views as 


‘to the relation which ought to exist between the 


Church and the Theatre, will find them set forth in 
the twelfth chapter of STEAD’s: ANNUAL, which is 


‘entitled ‘“‘ Drama, Dance and Song.” 


I have undertaken to read a paper before the 


‘Old Playgoers’ Club on Friday, January 13th, on 


“A Tyro’s Impressions of the Theatre.” 
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~ LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


—_—_————— 


COPPER AS THE PURIFIER OF WATER, 
A Great DISCOVERY. 


AccorpDING to Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, who 
writes in the Century Magazine for December, our 
ancestors were wiser than they knew in_ using 
copper utensils and receptacles for water, instead of 
the enamelled ware used by their descendants. Copper 
is death on poisonous microbes. Copper is the great 
preventive of typhoid, cholera and all manner of 
diseases, ‘This is no new discovery ; but what is new 
is the discovery, made by Dr. Moore, who ought next 
year to have the Nobel prize, that the quantity of 
copper required to kill bacteria is infinitesimal, and is 
so rapidly dissipated that water disinfected by copper 
can be drunk safely. - By his method, in a few hours 
we can thoroughly sterilise the water, destroying every 
dangerous germ in it, and the process is so cheap that 
every small town can afford to adopt it. 

HOW RESERVOIRS ARE POLLUTED, 

The importance of this discovery can hardly be 
over-estimated. Instead of spending hundreds and 
thousands of pounds in cleansing reservoirs and their 
filtering beds, all that is now necessary 1s to mix copper 
sulphate or blue vitriol with the water in the pro- 
portion of one to-a million and the thing is done. 
According to Mr. Grosvenor, reservoirs in the United 
States are apt to become foul by the growth of alge. 

The thick, spongy layer that gathers on stagnant pools and is 
popularly called frog-spawn or pond-scum, is oné kind of alge, 
but, as a rule, the alge which cause the bad taste and smell of 
water-supply systems are the minute and almost invisible forms 
of which -perhaps the best-known are the blue-green alge. 
Though the individual plants are invisible to the naked eye, 
there are so many thousands of them in each cubic {centimetre 
of water in a polluted reservoir (as many as 50,000 to the cubic 
centimetre have been counted) that the water has a greenish, 
slimy look and gives -everything a disagreeable green stain. 
Each tiny organism secretes a bit of sharp and penetrating oil ; 
when this oil is liberated by the death and decay of the cell, or 
the breaking of the oil-sacs, the stench begins. Hundreds of 
water-supply systems in the United States have been rendered 
unfit for use by this cause alone. 

HOW THEY ARE PURIFIED, 

Mr. Grosvenor says that reservoirs whose water has 
been so stenchful that animals would not drink it 
have been in three days completely freed from all dis- 
agreeable smell and taste. He describes the result of 
applying blue vitriol to a reservoir in Kentucky which 
tjield 25,000,000 gallons. He used one part in 
4,000,000, or, say, six gallons of the copper sulphate 
to the 25,000,000 gallons of water. 

The only apparatus required was some coarse sacks and a row- 
boat. About 200 lb. of the blue vitriol were placed in the sacks 
and hung from the stern of the boat. Then the boat was rowed 
up and down, backward and forward across the reservoir for 
several hours, covering every part of the surface in order that 
the copper should be evenly distributed. 

At the end of the third day the water was clear, sweet, and 
completely cured of the disagreeable smell and taste. Tests 


showed that there was not an anabeena left. To make sure that 
the copper had not poisoned the water, Dr. Moore tested it a few 
hours after the dose was applied, and found no trace of the 
copper remaining. ; : 

1 It costs 12.50 dollars to purify the reservoir, the only item of 
expense being the blue vitriol, which costs about six or seven 
cents a pound. The town, which had been spending thousands 
of dollars each year ineffectually, has had no further trouble, 

The cost of the treatment is about half a crown a 
million gallons, 

THE PREVENTIVE OF TYPHOID. 

Copper can be used also to destroy the bacilli of 
typhoid and cholera :— 

The sensitiveness of the little algce organisms to the faintest 
trace of copper had been so repeatedly demonstrated that it 
occurred to Dr. Moore that possibly the same treatment might 
destroy disease_bacteria—typhoid, cholera—in our city water- 
supplies. All bacteria are vegetable organisms, They are 
closely related to algze, but are much more minute and simpler 
than the algze which cause offence in reservoirs. Tests made 
in test-tubes and in large tanks proved that the most virulent 
colonies of typhoid and cholera germs can be exterminated in 
four or five hours at room temperature, which is about the 
temperature of a reservoir in summer, by using a solution of 
one ‘part copper to 100,000 parts of water. ‘The solution is 
tasteless, colourless, and harmless. Large reservoirs have been 
cleared of typhoid germs in the same way, so that we can assert 
positively that hereafter people living in towns and cities can be 
protected from the scourge of disease-infected water by the 
copper treatment. The cost of the treatment is ridiculously 
small, ranging from fifty cents to three dollars per million 
gallons 

THE EFFICACY OF COPPER. 

In’ the last cholera epidemic in Indianopolis the 
authorities quenched it by washing the streets and 
houses with a solution of copper sulphide. Gold and 
silver coins swarm with bacteria. No disease germ 
has ever been discovered on a copper coin. Copper- 
smiths never catch cholera. Appendicitis is declared 
to be the result of doing away with the copper tea- 
kettles. That the Chinese do not all die of cholera in 
the midst of their stinking surroundings is due to the 
fact that they keep all their water in copper cisterns. 
The amount of copper in solution applied to the 
reservoirs is so small it does the fish no harm, and in 
a few days all trace of its presence has disappeared. 
When a reservoir is fed by a typhoid-poisoned stream, 
large sheets of copper, suspended at the intake of the 
reservoir, will kill off the microbes. It is to be hoped 
that the attention of our War Office will be directed to 
this matter. Ifthe introduction of a little copper into 
the soldier’s drinking-bottle would avert typhoid, that 
copper ought to be introduced forthwith. ‘To copper 
water is so.much easier than to boil, and it appears te 
be equally efficacious. 





THE 7yeasury Christmas number is distinguished by a 
coloured plate of Kramer’s “ Holy Night,” an excellent 
engraving of “the greatest picture of the world,” as J. V. 
Bates, who tells its story, calls the Sistine Madonna, and 
a recent portrait of Queen Alexandra. 
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# SCIENTISTS ON THE FUTURE. 


In the Strand double Christmas number is a very 
interesting symposium of eminent scientists on the 
factors and forces of the future, opened by the. views 
of M. Berthelot; with whom, as will be seen, some of 
the other scientists are far trom agreeing. ‘The 
portraits which accompany the paper are by no means 
its least interesting feature. M. Berthelot’s views are 
as follows :— 

Before many more decades have passed the entire conditions 
of life may be changed, and we shall be compelled to modify 
all our present theories, social, economic, and even moral, for 
they will have no more application than the original ideas on 
light of a blind man who has suddenly received the use of his 
eyes. In the first place agriculture and all the multitudinous 
pursuits connected with, or dependent directly or indirectly 
with, the reproduction of living beings—animal and vegetable— 
that now serve for the alimentation of mankind will have 
disappeared. There will be no more shepherds or husbandmen. 

Chemistry will have solved the food problem :— 

There will no longer be seen fields of waving grain, nor vine- 
yards, nor meadows filled with. flocks and herds, and man, 
ceasing to live himself by carnage and the destruction of other 
living creatures, will inevitably improve in disposition and attain 
a far higher plane of morality than at present. 

Fertile regions will then possess no sort of advantage over 
regions that are sterile. 

THE SYNTHESIS OF FOOD PRODUCTS, 

M. Berthelot had by 1852 already formed in his 
‘laboratory the whole series of fats required for one of 
‘the three fundamental divisions of food required by 
man. Since then the sugars and carbons of another 
division have been artificially formed ; and now only 
the albuminoids remain to be produced. . No scientist, 
least. of all.M. Berthelot, seems now to, doubt that 
artificial production is only a matter of time. Then 
man will be able to be fed artificially—if he wants to 
be, as M. Berthelot thinks he ought. 

The real problem to be solved is the discovery of some inex- 
haustible source of energy perpetually at our beck and call, and 
necessitating little or no labour. 

M. Berthelot now states that we are on the eve of obtaining 
this desideratum, We shall be able to turn to account the un- 
limited supply of force which the sun furnishes, and which is 
already utilised in an imperfect form by the transport to great 
. distances of the energy supplied by waterfalls. This, however, 
is but a preliminary step in the r’ght direction. It is rather the 
central heat of the earth which will, in’ Berthelot’s opinion, be 
.the universal servant in the future. 

To capture this energy it would be sufficient to excavate to a 
.depth not exceeding three miles, a task which present-day 
engineers would assuredly not regard as too formidable to be 
.attempted, and which engineers of to-morrow will doubtless con- 
sider as a matter of course. 


THE EARTH A VAST GARDEN, 


Art and beauty will not be banished, as some might 
think, in the new universal empire of science. The 
earth’s surface, no longer disfigured by the geometrical 
labour of the husbandman, 
will be once more covered with verdure, forests and flowers, 
and will form one vast garden, irrigated by subterraneous 
streams, a garden'in -which the human race will live happily 
amid the abundance of the legendary golden age. There will 
be no privileged classes. Everyone will have to labour, possibly 
more even than is the case to-day, but it will be a labour of love 
and delight, 
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One thing, nowever, will aisappear—war ; at any 
rate between civilised peoples. 

Though himself a fine scholar, M. Berthelot thinks 
the days of Latin and Greek bulking largely in our 
educational curriculums are over for ever. ‘The 
schoolboy has too many scientific truths to acquire. 

ENGLISH SCIENTISTS ON M. BERTHELOTS VIEWS. 

Lord Kelvin remarks that M. Berthelot knows as 
much as anyone about the artificial production of food 
from chemical elements ; but he states roundly that 
“there is no possibility in practice of obtaining heat 
usefully from a shaft in the earth three miles deep.” 

Lord Avebury, while agreeing with M. Berthelot’s 
educational opinions, doubts the probability of his 
other prophecies. 

Sir William Crookes, while, like every other scientist, 
paying homage to M. Berthelot’s eminence, says :— 

I certainly do not believe that any great change in alimen- 
tation or dynamics is imminent . . . . The whole masticatory 
and digestive functions of man would have to be immensely 
modified. It is true we use our teeth less and less, and that is 
why, in the course of time, the human jaw has, from the 
decreased labour imposed upon it, shrunk considerably and 
forced certain teeth out of position and affected the stability of th 
others. But we are a long way—I should think thousands o! 
yéars—from the time when the digestive organism would becom: 
satisfied with tabloid nourishment instead of flesh and fibre. 

As to wheatfields, vineyards, and flocks and herd; 
becoming things of the past, Sir William Crookes 
does not think that in any way likely ; and as to utilising 
the central heat of the earth, he remarks that “The 
project has often been discussed. My opinion is that 
it is impracticable,” on account of prohibitive cost 
and other difficulties. ‘“ As to utilising solar heat,” 
he added, “that is another matter.” Sir William 
Crookes, however, thinks that it must be the chemist 
who eventually rescues the nations from the difficulty 
of a scanty food supply. 

THE BANE OF REGULAR MEALS. 

Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor Ray Lankester both 
think the world greatly out of joint. The whole 
principle and practice of modern conditions of living 
seem to them wrong. ‘“ Regular meals,” says Pro- 
fessor Lankester, “are the bane of modern life” ; 
tabloids and chemical essences would certainly tend 
to make us eat only when weare hungry. “ All these 
changes prophesied by M. Berthelot,” he considers, 
** will come to pass.” 

Sir William Ramsay, on the contrary, considers M. 
Berthelot’s views “ altogether illusory.” He does not 
think artificial foods will ever really take the place of 
natural ; and asserts that no drill could be made which 
would bore sufficiently deep to reach the central heat 
of the earth. 


“ CHRISTMAS WITH THE EXPLORERS,” in the Sunday 
Strand, gives au account of how explorers, from Stanley 
and Livingstone, to Lieutenant Peary and Mr. E. A. 
Fitzgerald, have kept Christmases—some of them very 
dismal Christmases, especially Stanley’s, when on the 
track of Emin, and Mr. Fitzgerald’s 17,000 feet up Acon- 
cagua, everyone being more or less knocked over with 
bitter cold, mountain sickness, and difficulty of breathing. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW LONG, O MARS, HOW LONG? 
“Down WITH THE War!” 

Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON makes this shout of the 
Russian students the heading of his plea for peace in 
the Positivist Review. He declares the war has now 
become utterly hateful to the masses of the Russian 
people. The Japanese have now on their side 
obtained more than they can hope to hold. External 
pressure to stop the war would, Mr. Harrison admits, 
be worse than useless, but he thinks much might be 
done by “indirect advice” to urge the belligerents to 
compromise on the present-deadlock :— 


Japan can never hope to drive Russia out of Manchuria, or to 
force her way to the Amur. Russia cannot hope within our 
generation to recover the Liao-tung peninsula or Korea, U7? 
possidetis seems a practicable basis of an ultimate settlement. 
There is a settlement which is far from 
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paper money. She will have great difficulty, he 
maintains, in concluding another big loan. The last 
Russian loan issued in France was forced by the 
great banking-houses on small capitalists. The 
bankers were careful to keep none of the bonds for 
themselves. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Geoffrey Drage is 
by no means so pessimistic. He thinks that “ Russia 
will be able to hold out financially if the war lasts 
two years at the present rate of expenditure.” 

HarA-KIRI, 

In the Mineteenth Century Baron Suyematsu thus 
deals with ara-kiri, which, he says, refined Japanese 
call seppuku :— 


Terrible as it unquestionably was to wituess, the act of self- 





improbable, and which would doubtless be 





the best for human civilisation. It is one 
which the European Powers would fiercely 
resent and oppose—which at any rate 
would rouse the wrath and pride of Ger- 
many and of Britain, though it should ulti- 
mately coincide with all their true interests. 
It is a settlement which the parties could 
make for themselves at once without any 
foreign interference, which they could 
themselves force Europe and America to 
recognise asa fact. That is, a confedera- 
tion of Russia, Japan, and China, with 
their respective tributaries and depend- 
encies, to treat as their common State- 
system and sphere of influence the whole 
of North-Eastern Asia—say Worth of the 
Tropic of Cancer, or latitude 23 deg.— 
24 deg., and Zas¢ of longitude 100 deg.— 
that is practically, China, Mongolia, Man- 
churia, Korea, Siberia, Japan, and the 
parts of the Pacific Ocean adjoining their 
coasts, 

Mr. Harrison thinks the chief 
difficulty in the way of this solution 
lies in the pride and fanaticism of 
Russia. “Her real curses are her 
soldiers and her priests.” 

Japan’s REAL AMBITION. 


In the orth American Review 








Me 

















Baron Kentaro Kaneko expounds 
the angelically unselfish nature of 
Japan’s ambitions :— 

By reconciling and inter-assimilating the two civilisations, 
Japan hopes to introduce Western culture and science into the 
Continent of Asia, and thus to open up for the benefit of the 
world, with equal privilege for every nation, and peace assured 
to all, the teeming wealth of the Chinese Empire. Nothing less 
than an aim thus ideal and lofty is what Japan aspires to realise ; 
%nd, should fortune not forsake her, she will be content with 
nothing less. In the light, therefore, of what hag been said, the 
alarm about a ‘Yellow Peril” takes on the character of a 
golden opportunity for Europe and America to become 
acquainted with the real strength and ambitions of Japan. The 
same cry, moreover, intended to work us injury and disgrace, 
provides Japan with a golden opportunity to show the world 
that selfish ambition has no part in the aspirations of her people. 

Russia’s FINANCES. 

M. Yves Guyot, writing in the same Review, 

declares that Russia will soon have to go back to 


Prince Sviatopolk Mirski: new Russian Minister of the Interior. 


sacrifice was so bound up with the revered traditions of our race 
that it was shorn in great part of the horrors with which it must 
seem to readers in the twentieth century to have been invested. 
Exaggerated and loathsome accounts are even to be met with in 
popular story-books in Japan, scenes in which the victim is 
depicted as hurling, in a last effort, his intestines at his enemy, 
who is supposed to have been looking on—a thing in itself quite 
impossible under ordinary circumstances—and certainly, if it 
occurred, altogether exceptional. The incision usually made, 
as I have shown, was quite superficial, a mere flesh wound ; 
and death was due to the injury inflicted in the throat by the 
suicide’s own hand or to the good offices of the hai-shaku-nin, 
whose duty as assistant—the idea is perhaps better conveyed by 
the term ‘‘ second” in the case of a duel—it was to remove his 
principal’s head with the utmost expedition. Thus to translate 
hara-kirt 2s disembowelling, or emboweliing, is both ghastly 
and inaccurate in the impression that it leaves on the 
mind, 
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CLOTHED IN. WAR. 


THE AMantic Monthly for November publishes “ A 
Letter from Japan,” by Lafcadio Hearn, in which he 
gives a very extraordinary and interesting picture of 
the way in which the whole population of Japan is 
absorbed in the war. Souvenirs, war toys, photo- 
graphs, plays, songs, are all of the war warlike. The 
following passage describing one form of the. souve- 
nirs of the war is surely the final climax of war 
spirit :— 

But the strangest things that I have seen in this line of 
production were silk dresses for baby girls—figured stuffs 
which, when looked. at from a little distance, appeared 
incomparably pretty, owing to the, masterly juxtaposition of 
tints and colours. On closer inspection the charming design 
proved to be composed entirely of war pictures—or, rather, 
fragments of ‘pictures, blended into one astonishing com- 
bination: naval battles; burning warships ; submarine mines 
exploding ; torpedo boats attacking; charges of Cossacks 
répulsed. by Japanese infantry ; artillery rushing into position ; 
storming of forts; long lines of soldiery advancing through mist., 
Ilere were colours of blood and fire, tints of morning haze and 
evening glow, noon-blue and starred night-purple, sea-gray and 
field-green—most wonderful things! , , , I suppose that the 
child of a military or naval officer might, without impropriety, 
be .clad in such a robe, But then—the unspeakable ,pity of 
things ! 





**WHY JAPAN WILL WIN.” 


Mr, ALFRED STEAD carries out with uncompro- 
mising thoroughness the watchword “ Pecca, pecca 
Jortiter.” His article in the Fortnightly Review for 
December, under the above heading, ought, according 

. to its tenour, to have been called “Why Japan has 
Won,” For this most Japanese of Englishmen will 
have it that his friends of the Far East have already 
won the victory over Russia, both on land and on 
sea As Japan has won the war on sea and land, she 
‘has, in advance, won the financial battle ;— 


The land campaign has been conclusive enough to convince 
even the most obdurate adherents of Russia that for Russia the 
struggle is hopeless, and that all that remains is an honourable 
withdrawal by the Tsar and his Government of their former 
demands. 


Japan will win because she has already achieved 


victory. Mr, Alfred Stcad’s devotion to Japan is like . 


that of a lover for his mistress. Japan will win—I 
beg his pardon, has already won—because she is 
everything that is ideally perfect, whereas Russia is 
everything that is the reverse. He tells us :— 

Japan stands in this war as the advocate of the high principles 
of justice, freedom, and Christian civilisation. She stands for 
education against ignorance, for freedom of religion against 
religious intolerance, Truly she is fighting the battle of ali that 
is highest in our Western civilisation, even against our wishes 
it would seem, so difficult do the Western nations find it to 
keep up those principles which they profess their missionaries 
teach, and leave to an Asiatic country to defend. As to the 
organisation and conduct of the Japanese troops, there is a 
universal chorus of praise, Everything is of the best, and best 
of all is the human unit. 

Japan is’ a sincere, honest nation, and in many 
otier directions sets an example which other nations 
would do well to follow. 

C.carly if we wish to be saved the sooner we become 
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Japanese the better, if, indeed, such an angelical 
transformation is possible. It is a pity that General 
Kuropatkin has not time to read the Fortnightly; for 
then he might know that he is beaten, At present 
he seems to have a most obstinate British disinclina- 
tion to recognise the fact. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY. 
THE following pen-portraits of the King and Queen 
of Italy, by Marion Leslie, are taken from the 
December number of the Woman at Home :— 


The King is an earnest man and a sensible ruler, and his 
public speeches immediately after he came to the throne were 
so able as to lead cynical people to suggest that an experience: 
mind in the background was their real author ; but then came 
the pertinent query, ‘‘ Why had this clever person not assisted 
the late monarch ?” 

The poverty of the people and the social state of Italy 
generally has been a matter of deep concern to the King and 
Queen since their accession, and they use their influence on the 
side of reform, ‘‘I am certain that the present evil state of 
Italy is caused by the fact that no one does his duty,” said the 
King at the beginning of his reign, and ever since he has been 
trying to set a good example. 

Queen Elena is her husband’s supporter in his aims for better- 
ing the condition of the people, although she does not meddle in 
politics. The schools and charitable institutions are her par- 
ticular care, and in looking after them she is following the 
example of the widowed Queen Margherita, to whom she is a 
loving and devoted daughter-in-law. 

Her Majesty has also, at the risk of unpopularity in some of 
the Court sets, instituted a more economical regimen in the 
palaces, Coming from the simple life in Montenegro, she was 
shocked at the extravagance and waste of the Italian Court, and, 
with the full sympathy of the Queen-mother, introduced neiv 
regulations on the side of economy. When the principal che/’ 
salary was cut down, he complained to the Queen, who replied, 
** My father’s Minister for War gets less,” 

She has instituted some changes into the Court regulations. 
Formerly the royal receptions were conducted with great for- 
mality in the afternoon, the ladies appearing in full Court 
dress, ‘These ceremonies interfered with the home life of the 
King and Queen, who generally spend the hours after luncheon 
together with their little daughters, the Princesses Yolande an’ 
Mufalda ; so the Queen fixed her receptions for the morning and 
ordered walking-dress to be worn. 





IN the December number of the Lezsure Hour Mr. J. 
A. Hammerton begins his Literary Reminiscences of 
Nottingham. With this town are associated Colonel 
Hutchinson, whose “ Life” was written by his wife, Mrs. 
Lucy Hutchinson, Philip James Bailey, of ‘ Festus,” 
fame, Byron, Henry Kirke White, William and Mary 
Howitt, and others, ; 

A Lucky BAG OF FRIENDSHIP.—The Roundabout 
(Miss Bacon, Amberley House, Norfolk Street) is as 
lively and hopeful as ever. Its editress now chafes 
against the ‘narrow limits of the English-speaking world, 
and declares that the English speaker’s ideal is a cosmo- 
politan world-wide fraternal association, with the Round- 
about as a clearing house for English speakers, who will, 
however, need to learn Esperanto if they wish to extend 
their friendships to people of other nationality. Lonely 
people everywhere, who want to get to know other people 
as lonely and as sympathetic as themselves, should sub- 
scribe half a guinea to Miss Bacon’s Correspondence 
Club. It is like a lucky bag. You may draw out a 
correspondent who is not worth much, or you may, as 
many have done, chance upon an affinity to whom:you 
will cleave closer than to a brother. eam 
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THE- AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
“CoNnDUCTED ON A HIGH PLANE.” 

‘THE American Review of Reviews contains a sketch 
of George R. Cortelyou, the Chairman of the National 
Committee which organised the campaign in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s interest. Before his appointment he was 
regarded as inexperienced and an amateur, but he 
became inaster of the situation quietly but instantly. 
His most marked ‘characteristic is said to be complete 
mastery of self. From the day of his appointment to 
the day of the election he devoted every waking hour 
to the active work of the campaign. He had no form 
of recreation, accepted no invitations, and allowed 
nothing to divert him :— 


Above ail things, Chairman Cortelyou insisted that the cam- 
paign should be conducted on a high plane, and that nothing be 
done by anybody connected with the committee which would not 
safely bear the light of day. He accomplished, probably, what 
has never before been accomplished in American politics—con- 
ducted a campaign for the Presidency without 
making a single pledge or promise to anybody 
as to the course of the administration either in 
regard to appointments to office or to carrying 
out a policy. No letter was written from 
headquarters by anybody connected with the 
committee which could not be published 
without embarrassment ; no arrangement was 
entered into which would have brought dis- 
credit to the committee if it had been known, 
The campaign was so clean and straightfor- 
ward that the opposition were befuddled by 
that very circumstance. It was a situation so 
entirely different from any with which they 
were familiar that they were constantly sus- 
pecting combinations which were never even 
suggested, and for which there could have been 
no need. It was Chairman Cortelyou’s deter- 
mination that President Roosevelt’s election 
should come to him without the smirch of a 
questionable transaction at any stage of the 
campaign. He succeeded far beyond what he dared to hope, 
and in doing so he has set a new mark for the conduct of 
national campaigns hereafter. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT IN WoRLD POLITICS. 

Mr. Sidney Low, writing in the Mineteenth Cen- 
zury, on “ President Roosevelt’s Opportunities,” fore- 
shadows great developments of American Imperialism, 
He thinks that Mr. Roosevelt may act with Great 
Britain for the purpose of establishing the rights of 
neutral trading nations at sea against belligerent 
navies. 

He may go farther, says Mr. Low, and combine 
with us to maintain peace by force :— 

Supposing that Great Britain and the United States entered 
into an agreement to employ their splendid navies, their immense 
moral and material force, for certain common beneficial objects ? 

hey would not, in the first instance, look for anything so 
Utopian as the represston of all international hostilities. But 
they might aim at securing two things: first, that a war, if it 
did, break out, should be “‘ localised ” and confined to the parties 
directly concerned ; secondly, that in any case the freedom of 
the seas should be maintained, and neutral commerce protected. 
Such a League of Peace would almost certainly be joined by 
Japan, probably by Italy, possibly by France, In the end it 
might include Russia and Germany as well, and so bring about 
that ‘* Areopagus ” of the nations, which may eventually sub- 
stitute the Rule of Law for the Rule of Might in international 
politics, 
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THE WORLD-MOVEMENT TOWARDS PEACE. 

Mr. WALTER WELLMAN contributes to the American 
Review of Reviews a cheering survey of the United 
States and the World’s Peace Movement. He reports 
that more and more the masterful peoples are coming 
to look upon war as a barbarism and anachron'sm. 
Though armaments are increasing, the greatest power 
lies in the hands that most greatly feel a sense of 
responsibility. ; 

A PILE OF ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

The American Senate has awaiting its action, Mr. 
Wellman records, arbitration treaties with all the 
countries of South America, with most of the Central 
American States, and with all the leading countries of 
Europe. “ There is virtually no doubt that the Senate 
will ratify all these arbitration treaties.” If any treaty 
is to be attacked, it will be the British. But “ the old 


tail-twisting Jingoism,” if not dead, will show how far 





the world has travelled since the Olney-Pauncefote 
Treaty was rejected. 
AGENDA FOR THE HAGUE. 

The inter-European Arbitration Treaties recently 
formed are enumerated; and then Mr. Wellman dis- 
cusses the business of the second Hague Conference, 
which President Roosevelt proposes to convene :— 

There is the important question of the rights and immunity 
of property in transit in neutral ships. . . . If the next Hague 
Conference achieves nothing else than settlement in the inter- 
national lawof what is regarded as contraband of war, it will 
have justified its reassemblage. ;The first Hague Conference 
earnestly recommended such an agreement. 

Other questions raised at that conference, or in the experience 
of mankind, and now pressing for adjustment, may be brictly 
summarised : A convention concerning the laws and customs of 
war on land ; adaptation to naval warfare of the principles of 
the Geneva Convention ; the prohibition of throwing projectiles 
from balloons, of the use of projectiles which have for their sole 
object the diffusion of asphyxiating gases, and of the use of 
bullets which expand easily in the human body ; the use of sub- 
marine and land mines, such as have worked such dreadful havoe 
in the present conflict ; the inviolability of all private property 
on land ; the regulation of bombardments of ports‘and towns by 
naval forces ; the rights and duties of neutrals ; the neutralisa- 
tion of certain territories and waters ; the protection of weak 
states and native races ; the condition of the Armenians and 
other subjects of the Turkish Empire, and tte sitwetion in the 
valley of the Congo, 
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GERMANY’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS ENGLAND. 
A DECLARATION BY CoUNT von BUELOW. 


THE MVineteenth Century for December opens with 
an important paper by Mr. J. L. Bashford on “ Great 
Britain and Germany.” The article is nothing less 
than a literal report of a conversation on Anglo- 
German relations which Mr. Bashford has just had 
with the German Chancellor, Count von Buelow. 

“ A certain school of British publicists,” said Count’ 
von Buelow truthfully, “looks upon a paper warfare 
with Germany’ as the main object of its life.” There 
is no justification, he adds, for this. Germany has 
never been guilty of any of those vaguely described, 
underhand intrigues on which the English Teuton- 
ophobes base their crusade. 

_ GERMANY AND THIBET. 


As regards Thibet, Count von Buelow says :— 

I think I may assume that people in England are by this 
time convinced that we did not interfere in order to prevent the 
ratification of your treaty with Thibet—or, indeed, with any 
matters affecting Thibet. I can assure you that we are at least 
as indifferent about Thibet as we are about Manchuria. We 
have always strictly confined our efforts for the protection of 
the neutrality and integrity of China to the Celestial Empire 
proper. 

. THE NORTH SEA INCIDENT, 

Nor did Germany ever “ warn” Russia of imaginary 
dangers to the Baltic Fleet proceeding from England. 
Russia had genuine apprehensions of peril, in proof 
of which the Chancellor .cites the fact that he 
appealed to Berlin to take precautions against an 
attack from the German coast. 

GERMANY, ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

Count von Buelow denies that Germany aspires to 
set England and Russia by the ears. To avoid’ such 
a misfortune she used all her influence to localise the 
Far Eastern war. Nor has she taken offence at the 
Franco-British rapprochement. The Count denies even 
that Bismarck hated England :— 

Bismarck is known to have often said: ‘‘ We (the Germans) 
like the English ; but they will have nothing to say to us.” I 
can speak myself with some knowledge of Bismarck’s policy ; 
and I utterly repudiate the idea that he was a hater of England, 
or that he entertained designs against England’s position in the 
world. 

COUNT BUELOW’S OWN SENTIMENTS. 

Finally, Count von Buelow indignantly denies the 
charge that he is an Anglophobe. He says :— 

I admire the country, its people, and its literature. Pray state 
that I most emphatically repudiate the charge that I entertain the 
slightest ill-feeling or dislike of England or the English—a charge 
that is quite new to me and wholly incomprehensible. 


THE GERMAN Navy LEAGUE. 


Dr. Louis Elkind’s article in the same review on 
“The German Navy League ” declares that the objects 
of that organisation are misunderstood abroad :— 

Let it be briefly said that the scheme which the Navy League 
and also the Government favour is necessary, in the first instance, 
for the protection of the German coast, say, in time of war ; 
secondly, for the protection of German commerce in general ; 
and, thirdly, for the protection of Germans who live beyond 
the seas, 


OF REVIEWS. 


So far from Germany’s naval expansion being too 
rapid, he shows that she is going back. She is now 
fourth of the naval Powers, but will be fifth in 1907. 
The position at about the end of 1907 will be :— 





[ oval i 
| Tonnage. 


Total 


om Battleships. Cruisers, ‘Tonnage 





Great Britain | 57 (55 over 10,000 tons) |_ 790,880 71 (30 armoured) | 671,870 


France - 1 32(23 5 - oo) | 3495727 928 (23 és )| 244,198 
Russia +++ | 32 (26 45 ” oo) | 35%s24x P15 ( 5 ” )] 115,706 
United States} 25 (24 5,  s ~ »») | 322,204 f16(13, 4, =) | 196,155 
Germany ... | 21 (20 ,, oe 1) | 238,805 T1r2( 6 on 





92,750 





THE NORTH SEA CRISIS. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Archibald Hurd 
maintains that it was our naval demonstration which 
ensured peace, and settled the North Sea incident— 
a conclusion which is amusing in view of the wrath 
in many quarters over: Lord Lansdowne’s “climb- 
down.” His article is called “The Navy as Peace- 
maker,” and his argument is that from the point of 
view of peace our greatly strengthened fleet has 
proved a good investment. 

The assembly of the British Fleet was a demonstration of 
naval strength unrivalled in the annals of the world’s fleets ; it 
was an illustration of the efficiency of the machinery behind the 
ships ; and it was also a reminder to autocratic and bureaucratic 
chancelleries of the fact that the British Empire looks mainly 
to the Navy for defence, and that the Army is'a luxury which 
we, as a people, understand apparently as little as the Russians 
understand the organisation and training of a modern fleet. 

Mr. Hurd, like most naval enthusiasts, forgets that 
Russia is just the one Power which we could not settle 
with by merely using a big fleet. His remark about 
the Army as a luxury which we don’t understand, 
shows how little he has realised the nature of a 
struggle between England and Russia. 

GERMANY THE ENEMY. 

In the same Review Mr. Arnold White writes on 
“ Anglo-Russian Relations.” Germany, as usual, is 
the real enemy. ‘ During the Dogger Bank crisis, 
the Kaiser,” says Mr. White, “was thinking not of 
Port Arthur or of Baghdad, but of the Scheldt, Hol- 
land, Port Mahon and the Balearic Islands.” And 
peace between England and Russia is essential if his 
designs are not to be realised. But it is amusing to 
note that Mr. White thinks England can fight on land 
to prevent Germany seizing Holland :— 

A sufficient body of competent over-sea fighting British troops 
should be ready to embark at an hour’s notice, and able to hold 
the strategic points until the cumbrous French mobilisation has 
taken place, and the necessary negotiations with the Belgian 
Government—or defeat of the Belgian troops—are completed, 
so as to enable the French armies to hold’Germany in check on 
the plans of Holland. 

Seventy thousand men, says Mr. White, are enough 
to “embark for the Scheldt, and hold their own 
against the German Army.” 

As for the Dogger incident, it was “ the outcome of 
an administration of irresponsible, incompetent, grand 
ducal Anglophobes ”—which seems to imply that the 
outrage was deliberately intended. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
AN APPRECIATION IN VINEGAR. 

Ir Mr. G. W. E. Russell had published his article 
which appears in the November Worth American in 
an English periodical immediately after Sir William 
Harcourt’s death, it would have probably made a sen- 
sation. Nothing more scourging and bitter has been 
written of any living public man—not to say any dead 
public man—since Mr. ‘I’. P. O’Connor gave the world 
his biography of Lord Beaconsfield. 

A selfish, ambitious, and unscrupulous adventurer. 
Such is my summary of Mr. Russell’s analysis of the 
ate Liberal leader's character. He begins by implying 
that Sir William inherited his deplorable nature from 
his ancestors. Every act in Sir William’s career was 
dictated by self-seeking instincts. Fifty years ago he 
began public life by writing his two letters on “ ‘The 
Morality of Public Men.” Mr. Harcourt’s object, 
says Mr. Russell, was to get himself talked about. 
Similarly, by “pouring himself forth” in the Zimes 
during the American Civil War he got himsclf a 
Professorship at Cambridge. 

Just before the downfall of Mr. Gladstone’s first administration, 
he took office as Solicitor-General, and, when it was represented 
to him that loyalty to Jeaders was expected in those who have 
‘taken the shilling,” he replied that he had only ‘* taken the 
sixpenny bit.” From this it will be rightly inferred that Sir 
William Harcourt (as he now was) thought highly of himself 
and his deservings ; and an opportunity soon arrived for forcing 
himself into greater prominence, and at the same time chastising 
the leader who had offered the sixpenny bit where the shilling 
was due. 

AFRAID OF MR. GLADSTONE, 

Sir William was a “worshipper of the rising sun,” 
and as the Liberals were beaten in 1874, he made 
Disraeli the “ subject of almost oppressive adoration.” 
He was chastised by Mr. Gladstone over the “ Public 
Worship Regulation Bill,” and, therefore, Mr. Russell 
says in so many terms, had not the courage to touch 
the subject of Ritualism “until Mr, Gladstone was 
safely laid in Westminster Abbey.” 

Then he meditated treason :— 

At the period which we have now reached, close observers of 
Sir William detected in him some signs of an intention to quit 
the Liberal party, which was disorganised and feeble, and to 
attach himself to the conquering standard of Lord Beaconsfield. 
But the Tory chief had read the ‘‘ Legend of Montrose,” and 
apparently regarded these overtures much as Lord Menteith 
regarded those of Major Dugald Dalgetty: ‘*I had scarce 
patience with the hired gladiator, and yet could hardly help 
laughing at the extremity of his impudence.” 

WHY HE DID NOT BECOME PREMIER, 

“Having come out rather late in life as a Glad- 
$tonian Liberal, he blacked himself ail over for the 
part.” He lost the Premiership when Gladstone 
retired, and Lord Rosebery succeeded under the 
following conditions :— 

In the House of Lords the leader was a man young as poli- 
ticians go ; clever, judicious, adroit ; who had never neglected 
an opportunity of gaining a friend, and would compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte, and add even the humblest unit to 
his personal following. In the House of Commons the leader 
was a mantwenty years older; quite as clever ; infinitely better 
informed ; a parliamentarian of unequalled resources ; who had 
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never opened his mouth without making an enemy; had 
trampled on everyone who came near him ; and under whom 
no self-respecting colleague could consent to serve. So Lord 
Rosebery became Prime Minister ; and Sir William Harcourt, 
in spite of high abilities, great achievements and substantial 
virtues, missed the supreme prize of public life because he had 
never learnt to keep a civil tongue in his head. 


AS NO-POPERY CHAMPION, 


Finally he burst upon the world as the champion of 
No-Popery ; and the following was his manner and 
motive in the campaign :— 

His assaults upon the Ritualistic Clergy of Englard were in 
the highest degree angenerous and indecent. And yet the 
offender was not wholly without excuse. The mere spectacle 
of devotion irritated worldliness. Self-sacrifice was a st’nding 
reproach to self-seeking. ‘The very sight of men who live for an 
unpopular cause stings the Soldier of Fortune into a fury which 
he cannot, if he would, dissemble. 

Sir William belonged to the old and exhausted School of 
Irreligious Liberalism. I mean no reproach to his private 
character, Like Mr. Squeers, he could justly boast of being 
‘*the right shop for morals” ; but he belonged to a political 
school which honestly believed that Religion was the greatest 
mischief which could befall the individual or the State. 


Mr. Russell concludes his article by saying, “ I have 
been on my guard against treating my subject in a 
spirit of unqualified eulogy.” If this is “eulogy,” it 
would be interesting to read Mr. Russell in a spirit of 
unqualified condemnation. 

Mr. Russell has since written to the English Press 
explaining that the foregoing sketch was ‘written long 
before Sir William’s death, and had now been pub 
lished without his consent. 


COUNT VON BULOW 

In the December Leisure Hour there is a sketch, by 
Dr. Louis Elkind, of the Kaiser and his Chancellor. 
Of Count Bernhard von Bilow the writer says :— 

If Count von Biilow were asked regarding the outcome, so far, 
of his Chancellorship, or, better still, of his seven years of office, 
it is likely that he would say that despite much bitter party con- 
flict and want_of success in some matters, excellent progress had 
been made in the great Imperial task—the greatest, undoubtedly, 
that any German statesman can devote himself to—of consoli- 
dating the Empire. What this means a small amourt of 
reflection will help to show. 

The post of German Chancellor is beset with difficulties. But 
Count von Bulow has not only won the confidence of his 
Emperor, but also that of the allied Sovereigns, and, inleedl, of 
the more intelligent classes of the whole country as well. More- 
over, his diplomatic abilities are becoming more and more 
generally recognised. 

The Chancellor’s position has been more critical duting the 
last twelve months than at any other time. The great success 
of the Social Democrats at the General Election, in 1903, was 
used as a weapon against him by his political opponents, and, 
for a while, with success. The sudden rising of the Hereros 
in South-West Africa at the beginuing of 1904 has also in some 
quarters been made a matter of serious complaint. Then the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War was thought to be a 
turning-point in his career, for he was charged with want of + 
knowledge of the real state of afiairs previous to the declaration 
of hostilities. But it has been shown that Count von Bulow ; 
and his fellow Ministers knew more than they were generally. 
credited with, One by one these difficulties have Leen over- 
come by tact and foresight, and it can be said with certainty 
that at the present time no one is more of a Persona grata with 
the Emperor than the Chancellor of the Empire. wt 
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THE PRIMATE’S AMERICAN TOUR. 

THE Vicar of Windsor writes in the Zreasury on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in Canada and the 
United States. After paragraph on the Primate’s 
reception at the Canada Club in Toronto, the writer 
dwells on the great mass meeting in the open air 
which welcomed his Grace at Washington. The place 
was the site which has been secured on St. Alban’s 
Mount, overlooking the American capital, for a 
national Episcopalian Cathedral. Already on the 
spot is a baptistery containing a font made of stones 
taken from the River Jordan; and a sanctuary con- 
taining (1) an altar built of stones taken from 
quarries at Jerusalem; (2) a  Bishop’s throne 
built of stones from Glastonbury Abbey, and (3) a 
“St. Hilda’s Stone,” a key-stone from St. Hilda’s 
Abbey at Whitby. Thirty-five thousand people were 
present when “for the first time in history an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury stood in the capital of the 
American people to deliver his ‘salutation’ on the 
site of the future cathedral.” 

The General Convention of the American Epis- 
copal Church at Boston greatly impressed the writer, 
and especially the part taken by the laymen in the 
House of Deputies. “Each diocese has its eight 
delegates—four clerical and four lay.” There were 
four lay speakers to one clerical; “the keenest men 
are the laymen.” The place and power given to the 
laity strikes the writer as something which “ must be 
regained” in England. It seems as ff the Anglican 
Primate’s.tour may tend to Americanising the Church 
of England as well as towards Anglicanising the 
United States, 

An American clergyman remarks on the wonder 
of the fact “that a foreign ecclesiastic, coming to 
this country in the midst of the excitemerts of a 
Presidential election, should have proved to be what 
we here call a ‘record-breaker’ in the matter of 
attracting audiences, putting both politics and athletics. 
on that score, to an open shame.” 


THE REVIEW 


A PAN-BRITISH UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


Tue Nineteenth Century for December contains an 
important article by Mr. Churton Collins, entitled 
“The Rhodes Bequest and University Federation.” 
The Empire has now, for a year, possessed an 
“Imperial Council of Universities”; the great ideal of 
the future is the affiliation of all the Universities in the 
Empire. Already Oxford, Cambridge, and some of 
the lesser Universities are affiliated with many colonial 
centres of Higher Education. Mr, Collins pleads for a 
general All-British scheme of union which would work :— 

By providing a central institution, such as may be found in 
the London: University or the Colonial Institute, for information, 
where all that is at work in the various allied universities should 
be reported, and all the facilities for mutual reciprocity of 
advantages co-ordinated. 

By arranging, at regular intervals, conferences by which the 
allied universities may be kept in touch with each other, and in 
which all suggestions and proposals likely to be of mutual benefit 
should be communicated and discussed. 


OF REVIEWS. 


‘ 

By facilitating in every way interchanges of students, and, 
when desirable, of teachers, and by registering, with their 
records, all such graduates as are qualified for progressive staff 
appointments, in order that those who have proved their qualifi- 
cations for lecturing and teaching may, where vacancies occur, 
be selected to fill them. 

By encouraging such universities as happen to have special 
facilities for particular branches of post-graduate studies to 
specialise in those subjects. 

By endeavouring to secure or further a uniformity of standards, 
especially in relation to entrance tests and, if possible, in relation 
to pass-degrees, so that each university might enable students to 
proceed at once to post-graduate study and research. 

By organising research scholarships and fellowships on the 
model of the Playfair 1851 Scholarships, not merely for science, 
but for history, economics, and the humanities generally, and’ 
undertaking the nomination to those scholarships and fellowships. 

By offering prizes, such as the Imperial Institute offered some 
years ago, for important original contributions to any branch o! 
study, preferably to such studies as relate to history, politics, and 
economics as they bear on imperial questions and interests, 

By bringing pressure on the Government to recognise the 
energies now awake both at home and in the Colonies, and to 
realise the importance of co-ordinating them, and by making 
every effort to obtain, both from Government and from privat: 
philanthropy and patriotism, adequate financial support, the 
necessity of which would thus, urged as it would be by an 
Imperial Council, be authoritatively and impressively demon- 
strated. 

The Council would undoubtedly have to extend its attention 
to the educational needs_of a portion of our Empire which is 
not strictly included in the question discussed here, and which: 
was not represented in the Conference. Nothing could be mor 
radically inadequate, nothing more deplorable, than the present 
regulations for the education of our Indian subjects. 


‘ 


A WALL OF PRAYER IN TIBET. 


LiEvut.-COLONEL BAIRNSFUTHER, in Good Words, 
recalls some impressions of Tibet, which are, how- 
ever, of another time and place than those involved 
in the recent Mission. He tells how, on entering 
Ladak, he came on a long, low wall, running in the 
same direction as the road, and apparently occupying 
or blocking the centre of it :— 


No dividing barrier evidently, nor part of any fortification 
Useless, seemingly, and of no meaning. On approaching we 
find that the path divides on either side of this wall, each 
section being equally trodden. Sut there is no choice. 
The left-hand path must be taken, the wall remain- 
ing on the right. This indeed, we afterwards learn, is one 
form of prayer. For every one of the countless small slabs of 
stone which cover the sloping roof of the wall are inscribed with 
the one universal and all-sufficing prayer—the mysterious, and 
to us (even when translated) meaningless, Om mane padme hauni: 
Oh! the jewel in the lotus. ‘Amen. ‘These walls vary in 
length from about one hundred yards to a quarter of a mile, 
and one I saw could not have been less than eight hundred 
yards ; from six to ten feet high, about twelve feet broad at 
base and sloping to an apex at the top. Think of the labour 
expended, not so much in the construction of the wall, but in 
the carving of all the prayer. stones. This last is the work of 
the monks, and it is not a dead idea, for I found a carver at 
work on a prayer of more ambitious size on a rock face. 


The writer reverently acknowledges the strong 
desire thus expressed to keep the reality of the other 
world daily and hourly in mind. 





JOSEPH PRIESTLEY is eulogised in centenary sketches 
in Good Words and in the Posttivist Review, His death 
occurred February 6th, 1804, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE.CHILDREN OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S SON. 
Dr. PATON ON THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

Dr. JouHN Parton, the veteran missionary, has been 
interviewed by Mr. Henry Stead, who is now editing 
the Australian Review of Reviews, on the subject of 
the future of the New Hebrides. The interview 
appears in the Australian Review of October 2oth. 
Dr. Paton is a strong annexationist. He says the 
natives, who used to call themselves Queen Victoria’s 
children, now speak of themselves as the children of 
Queen Victoria’s son. He says :— 

It is absolutely necessary that the New Hebrides should be 
annexed, and that speedily, by Australia, or, failing that, by 
Great Britain. If that is done, the future and prosperity of the 
Islands is assured. If it is not, Australia will bitterly regret it. 

A LAWLESS LAND. 

When the joint Anglo-French Commission comes 
out, Dr. Paton hopes that, as their first recommenda- 
tion, they will insist upon the appointment of a Com- 
missioner, or else two Commissioners, one French 
and the other English, acting together, who would 
have full power to control the traffic in Kanaka 
labourers, and, in fact, generally represent the law in 
the Islands. It.is true there is a Commissioner there 
now, but his powers are so limited that he cannot, or 
at any rate does not, do anything. At present there 
is absolutely no law in the New Hebrides, 

THE SLAVE TRADE OF TO-DAY, 

The result, the old slave trade has reappeared :— 

The method of the traders is to purchase the Kanakas from 
the chiefs. Occasionaliy the Kanakas are kidnapped without 
any preliminary purchase whatever being gone through, but as 
arule they are purchased. They are then taken away to 
another of the islands of the New Hebrides, and sold to the 
planters as labourers for a certain number of years. The trade 
is much worse than it was in the old days when Kanakas were 
brought into Queensland, for there, at any rate, especially in 
more recent years, the Government regulations were strictly 
enforced, but in the New Hebrides there is absolutely no super- 
vision. : 

“WHITE AUSTRALIA” AND FRANCE. 

Although Dr. Paton is convinced that the Islands 
ought to belong to Great Britain, he gives a curious 
piece of evidence which goes to show how the White 
Australia cry has tended to throw them into the hands 
of France :— 

The French are able to ship their produce to New Caledonia, 
where it goes in free, or even to France, by heavily subsidised 
lines. ‘The Commonwealth Government seems to have thrown 
every obstacle it can in the way of development of British trade 
in the Islands. For instance, the only thing that planters 
can cultivate for the first few years is maize—the cocoanut trees 
take some time to grow, of course. They can get as many as 
three crops of maize a year from the land. This used, at one 
time, to be sent to Sydney and sold there. Now, however, there 
is a duty of 3s. 4d. put on every sack of maize imported into 
Sydney, and it is estimated that after a planter has paid for 
freight and duty, there is about Is. 2d. per sack left, so, of 
course, it does not pay him to export his maize to Australia, and 
he sells it to the French settlers, or goes under the French flag 
and exports it to New Caledonia or other French possessions, 
himself. 

‘© Why was the duty so heavy ?” 

‘* We went in a deputation to the Prime Minister, and were 
informed that the maize was produced by coloured labour, and 
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therefore a heavy duty was put on it in coming to Australia 
because the principle of a White Australia had to be maintained.” 

So as a result the New Hebrides will probably 
become a French penal colony. Dr. Paton is against 
the division of the island between the two Powers, as 
in that case France would get the best of the bargain, 
as she would take the northern islands, where the best 
cocoanuts grow. 


THE NEW ZEALAND LABOUR PARTY. 
PROGRAMME OF THE Po.iricAL Lagour LEAGUE. 

THe Australian Review of Reviews for October 
20th publishes an account of the new Political Labour 
Party that has arisen in New Zealand to trouble the 
peace of King Dick, who sees in it elements that may 
wreck his Government, and who therefore refuses to 
receive the deputation which it wished to send him. 
As New Zealand is the most advanced Socialist State in 
the British Empire, and the Political Labour Party its 
most advanced political party, the following programme 
will be read with interest throughout the world: 

1. State Bank—FEstablishment of a State Bank with 
right of note issue, which shall be legal tender. 

2. Land Reform—(a) Abolition of the sale of Crown lands ; 
(2) periodical revaluation of Crown lands held on lease ; (¢) re- 
sumption of land for closer settlement to be at owner’s valuation 
for taxation purposes, plus 10 per cent. ; (¢) tenants’ absolute 
right to their improvements. 

3. Local Government Reform—(a) Parliamentary Franchise 
to apply to the elections of all local bodies ; (4) every elector to 
have the right to vote on all questions submitted to a poll. 

4. Economic Government—(a) Referendum with the initia- 
tive in the hands of the people; (4) abolition of the Upper 
House ; (c) elective Executive. 

§. Statutory preference of employment for unionists, 

6. Cessation of borrowing except for (a) redemption ; (6) com- 
pleting work already authorised by Parliament. 

7. Nationalisation— (a) establishment of State ironworks ; 
(4) nationalisation of all mineral wealth ; (c) establishment of 
State woollen and: flour mills and clothing and boot factories. 
Upon the liquor and fiscal questions the Labour candidates are 
to have a free hand. 

The League has a special programme for Municipal 
Reform, which runs as follows :— 

1. One vote only for each adult resident. 

2. Polls to be open till 8 p.m. 

3.. Mayors and Councillors to be paid if approved by a 
plebiscite vote of the electors. 

4. The unification of municipalities around large centres of 
population. 

5. Municipalities, jointly or severally, to be empowered to 
own and directly conduct for use any industry or service deemed 
desirable by the plebiscite vote of electors. All works under- 
taken by the municipalities to be executed by the Councils with- 
out the intervention of the contractor, and trade union wages to 
be paid. 

6. All rates to be struck on the unimproved values of lands 
within each district. 

7. Powers to acquire the title to and power to lease, but not 
to sell, any lands upon which rates are overdue and unpaid for 
a period of five years, provided the owner may recover pos- 
session on payment of all rates and accrued interest thereon. 

8. Quinquennial valuation by owner, and in case of the 
municipality being dissatisfied with such valuation, to be em- 
powered to resume at such valuation, plus Io per cent. 

g. Compulsory power to acquire gas or electric lighting works. 

10. Power by initiative to demand vote on any policy proposal 
of a local governing body. 


' 
so.e 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE OLD ENGLISH 
HIGHWAYS. 
IN PRAISE OF THE CYCLE AND Moror. 

Mr. A. G. BRADLEY, writing in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine on the “ Revival of the Road,” considers that the 
famous old English coaching roads are in a fair way 
to take a new lease of life. The old days will never 
come back—the family parties of yore, “ the country 
doctor in top hat of felt and strapped cord trousers, 
pounding along in the dust,” “the old gentlemen on 
their cobs—squires, land agents, substantial attorneys, 
prosperous fatmers,” are gone altogether. It is not 
the horse who will regenerate the road :— 


And it would be interesting to know the proportion of boys 
who can ride at any public school (Eton perhaps excepted), and 
compare it with the state of things twenty or thirty years ago. 
In my school days I am quite sure that the great majority were 
more or less accustomed to the saddle, and I am equally sure 
that those who were not would have had some touch of shame- 
facedness in admitting it. ‘*Now, Jones, you are thinking of 
that pony,” was quite a stock form of mild rebuke to the in- 
attentive fourth-form boy in my youth, and was significant no 
doubt of the ordinary boy’s holiday delights. I am quite sure 
that such a pleasantry nowadays would be hopelessly irrelevant 
unless directed with special knowledge. 


He is very severe on the average Briton’s fondness 
for gadding over to the Continent. Not the least 
of the blessings wrought by the cycle has’ been the 
better knowledge it has given to Britons “of the 
most beautiful country upon earth—their own.” We 
may question this encomium, but hardly the state- 
ment which follows :— 


_ The average Briton gains nothing substantial by foreign 
travel. He neither mixes with the natives nor speaks their 
language, but very often abuses both, and nearly always grumbles 
at the food, The average Briton, too, knows even yet extremely 
little of his own country, Vast districts of the British islands, 
infinitely more beautiful than much he wanders far to see, lie 
virtually fallow and unknown. 


Mr. Bradley’s conclusion is that :—.- 


Upon the whole the highways of England are in a fair way 
to regain much more than their ancient prosperity, if by means 
less picturesque to the fastidious eye. Many of them will no 
doubt be put to it to carry their traffic. It is of a truth a strange 
thing that the coach roa should not only spring into life once 
more but should actually threaten some measure of revenge on 
its old and ruthless enemy, A glance at the past would seem, 
as I have already remarked, to make prophetic utterances 
fatuous. But the motor-car in the nature of things can never be 
a serious rival to the cycle, For strenuous Britons, after all, 
will have exercise, and we now know that for very many people 
there is none better or more exhilarating. But the motor- 
bicycle may some day develop into a contrivance extremely 
formidable to the popularity of the ordinary pedalling machine, 
which has really done such great work both for the country and 
the town. Since this paper went to press I have covered several 
hundred miles in the counties of Hereford, Monmouth, and 
Brecon, and have encountered at least twenty motor-bicycles for 
every motor-car, 





PosifivisT burial and Positivist education in a gene- 
rally non-Positivist community are problems discussed in 
the December number of the Positivist Review. Mrs. 
Harrison says she has left in her will explicit directions 
for her interment with Positivist rites. Paul Descours 
urges that Positivists should use the conscience clause, 
and withdraw their children from the: religious instruc- 
tion given in our public schools, ‘The child should 
not be taught the Christian religion.” 


Tue Review oF Reviews. 


THE FUCHSIAS OF CONNEMARA. 

THE Killaries, the long fiord-like arms of the sea in 
Connemara, are described in Good Words by Mr. 
J. Harris Stone, and with glowing colours. Not the 
view from Tenerife’s peak, not the prospect from the 
Catskill Mountains, can vie, in the writer’s judgment, 
with what is to be seen in the little Killary. He 
Says :— 

Associated with the fickleness of the weather is the marvel- 
lous variety in colouring on mountain and lake; peculiarly 
fascinating, if not absolutely unique, in the afternoons when the 
sun rays impinge on hill and water at an acute angle. Greens, 
yellows, the loveliest of orange, blues and purples in every 
possible and, one would almost have said, impossible gradation 
of shade and gorgeous or delicate intensity—and never two 
minutes the same. The air is mild and balmy, never really 
cold, and the winters are such only in name ;_ indeed, the fresh- 
ness of shrub, tree, grass and flower all the year round is so 
remarkable that spring may be said never to be entirely absent 
from this favoured region. The most obvious indication of wha! 
the climate is may be gathered from the fuchsias, ‘These run 
wild in lovely, unrestrained riot. Not solitary plants in pots, 
or carefully tended and kept free. from weeds in cultivated 
gardens, taken in the winter and coddled up in greenhouses. 
Grand, freely flowering masses of bloom—six, ten, and even 
more feet in height, Bushes of them, as large as fair-sizeci 
elder trees. Hedges of them—as in the Kylemore Pass 
literally miles long in two converging lines of startling bright 
red, to drive between which is an experience alone worth a 
pilgrimage to Connemara. Common or garden boundaries 
marked out by trees laden with the four-petalled crimson 
crosses, enclosing the inner whorl 6f regal purple, which in 
turn keep guard over the foundations of the eight turkey-red 
stamens, and the long spur, shooting out pistil, in every crevice 
in the walls, in every ditch. In short, fuchsias as only Conne- 
mara can grow them, 


This paradise can be reached in fifteen hours and 
a half railway ride from Euston. 





The Christmas of the Unemployed. 

For years past readers of the REVIEW have helped 
to make Christmastime a glad festival in some of the 
mean streets and byways of Southwark. Christmas is 
again at hand, but over it hangs the dark shadow of 
lack of employment, with its concomitants of hunger 
and cold. This year, more than in previous years, the 
lack of employment is pressing heavily on the workers. 
Respectable men of good character, not by ones or twos 
but in numbers, willing enough, eager for work, are 
unable to obtain any. Lack of employment does not 
mean, in the working man’s home, additional leisure. 
It means a fireless hearth, an empty cupboard, little 
children crying for food and warmth, and the ever- 
present dread of the lcndlord whose rent is unpaid. If 
food and fire, and some, at any rate, of the joys of 
Christmastide can be brought into these poor homes, it 
will assuredly not diminish the gladness of the givers, 
while it will drive away perhaps for a time the demon 
of despair from the receivers. Seasonable gifts of any 
kind, coals, clothing, boots, toys, groceries, or the money 
to purchase these good things, will be thankfully received 
by F. HERBERT STEAD, Warden, Browning Hall, York 
Street, Walworth, S.E. 





THOSE interested in “ Aylwin” and others will be glad 
to know that the November issue of the London Book- 
man is a Theodore Watts-Dunton number. Inthe same 
number “Y, Y.” is severe on Mr, Rudyard Kipling’s 
“ Traffics and Discoveries,” heading his notice “ Traffics 
and Mafficks ” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


**HIAWATHA” PLAYED BY THE OJIBWAYS. 

In the American Review of Reviews Mr. W. C. 
Edgar writes a picturesque sketch of “ Hiawatha” as 
the Ojibways interpret it. This tribe of Indians 
annually produce the play of “ Hiawatha” during the 
pleasant months of summer at Desbarats, Ontario. 
This is how a quaint Indian parallel to the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play arose :— 

Mr. L. O. Armstrong, who has spent his summers for many 
years on an island close by, is responsible for the production of 
the play of ‘‘ Hiawatha.” Ten years ago he was travelling in 
an open boat along the north shore of Lake Huron, nearly thirty 
miles from Sault Ste. Marie. As night fell he came upon a 
group of islands, and pitched his camp on one of them. When 
he awoke the next morning he found the lake covered with 
canoes, and, looking across to the mainland, discovered it 
to be the camping-ground of a tribe of Indians. He 
became acquainted with the natives, and found them 
kindly disposed. Later, he built himself a shelter on the 
island, and invited the Ojibways to visit him. He won their 
confidence and goodwill, and in the course of many long and 
friendly talks, learned that the legend of Hiawatha was not 
unfamiliar to them. He read parts of Longfellow’s poem to 
his red guests, and they verified and corrected it. He then 
undertook to obtain the Indian version of the story, and in this, 
after patient effort and much tact, he finally succeeded. He 
was surprised to find how close a similarity existed between 
Longfellow’s interpretation and the legendary lore of the Indians 
themselves. 

Out of this acquaintance grew the idea of playing ‘‘ Hiawatha,” 
and its first presentation was given in 1899, before members of 
the Longfellow family, who have since testified to their enjoy- 
ment of the event. 

The Indians are very unwilling to accept modern 
innovations. An unfortunate exception to this praise- 
worthy rule is a modern laughing song, translated 
into Indian, which has been put in the mouth of Pau- 


Puk Keewis. 

There are several additional scenes in Hiawatha’s history 
which might perhaps be given with excellent dramatic and 
musical effect, but the actors decline to present them, Particu- 
larly and emphatically, they refuse to portray the great famine 
and the death of Minnehaha, nor will they sing her death chant. 
They maintain that the costumes, dances, and songs of the play 
as it is now given are correct, and any suggestions to alter them 


in the slightest particular are disregarded. 


STAGED BY NATURE. 

Happily, no theatre has been erected to destroy the 
local illusion, 

The auditorium is a natural amphitheatre on the shore ; the 
stage, a small artificial island, about a hundred feet distant, at 
one end of which stand the lodge jand wigwam of Nokomis. 
A few branches of trees are placed at intervals along the back 
of the stage. To the left, on the mainland, a very good imita- 
tion of a cliff has been constructed. 

The scenery surrounding this little stage is the most magnif- 
cent of any theatre on the Continent, its background being the 

ocky islands of the Georgian Bay. These rise steep and clear 

cut from the edge of the shining waters, and are covered with 

brilliant foliage. This beautiful spot has for generations been 

the camping ground of the Ojibways, and is, therefore, most 

appropriate for the purpose they have now put it to, 
“HIAWATHA” TO THE LIFE. 

Showano, a full-blooded Ojibway, with a really fine idea of 
the character, presents Hiawatha. He is graceful, dignified, 
and courtly, and possesses a certain charm which is singularly 
winning—an Indian of the rare Fenimore Cooper type. Until 
this year the part of Minnehaha was taken by his wife, who 
was a most attractive young woman, These two came to know 
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and Jove each cther through the production of the draina, ir 
which they represented the two most important characters. 
Two years ago they were married, but last winter Minne- 
haha’ died, and Showano experienced too profoundly some 
of the grief of the kero he portrays. The mimic representation 
of Hiawatha’s life has realised in this sorrowful incident a 
very near approach to the story as Longfellow has told it. ‘The 
modern Hiawatha mourns sincerely for the lost Minne- 
haha, and his grief has given to his acting, this year, a 
melancholy and pathetic quality which is very touching. 
The present Minnehaha is a young sister of Showaro’s late 
wife, 
THE FINAL SCENE. 

In the final scene the Ojibways avail themselves of 
the stage properties of Nature herself in a way which 
puts to shame the most elaborate mise-en-scéne of an 
opulent theatre. Hiawatha disappears into the glory 
of a real sunset, across the waters of a real lake :— 


When Hiawatha steps into his birch-bark canoe and begins 
his death-chant, the sun has declined until its rays make a 
glittering pathway leading into the islands of the west. As he 
moves from the shore without the aid of oar or paddle (the boat 
being carried forward by means of an unseen sunken cable), the 
wailing voices of the warriors and squaws take up the refrain. .. - 
The eyes of the watchers are fastened upon the stalwart figure 
in the disappearing canoe, but soon the sun’s rays dazzle them, 
and the hero disappears in a glorious blaze of gold. Far, far 
away, from the unseen distance, from the ‘‘ Islands of the 
Blessed,” faintly come the last notes of the departed Hiawatha, 
and thus ends the play. 


——— 


RUSSIAN CHURCHES. 
A New RussIAN CATHEDRAL, 

In the December number of the 47t Jeurnad there 
is a brief description of the new cathedral, St. Vladi- 
mir, at Kiev, by Mr. T. P. Armstrong. ‘The cathedral, 
says the writer, stands in an open space like St. Mark’s, 
at Venice. Vasnetzof, Nesterof, Pvedomski, and 
Katorbinski, the Russian painters, have decorated 
the building. The masterpiece of the first-named 
artist in the apse of the cathedral represents the 
Mother of God with the Eternal Child ; and the other 
artists have depicted the Creation, the Raising of 
Lazarus, the Crucifixion, etc. The cathedral is 
described as a palace or temple of art rather than a 
church, 

MotTHER Moscow 

This is the title of an article by Emily A. Richings, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for December. It is, in 
a great measure, a descriptive and historical sketch of 
the Kremlin and the great cathedrals of Moscow. 
Five cathedrals, we are told, encircle the Red Palace, 
among them being the Church of the Assumption, 
used as the coronation sanctuary, the Cathedral of 
St. Michael the Archangel, beneath the domes of 
which lie the earlier rulers of Russia, and the Cathedral 
of St. Basil, which contains a complete gallery of 
Russian saints, painted by Verestchagin, 





THE premium plate issued to the subscribers of the 
Art Journal on payment of 2s., in addition to the amount 
of subscription, is “ Psyche Entering Cupid’s Garden,” 


by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse. 
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FRENCH COLONIAL POLICY, 
THe New SIAMESE TREATY. 


Two years ago, September roth, 1902, the Corre- 
spondant published an important article on France and 
Siam @ propos of a new treaty which was then under 
consideration. In the Correspondant of November roth, 
Francis Mury gives an.epitome of the French relations 
with Siam, and deals with the negotiations which have 
taken place between the two countries during the last 
three years, 

ACTUAL DISADVANTAGES. 


In 1902 it was become necessary to make some 
new arrangement, for the Siamese were constantly 
violating the former treaties, and a choice lay 
between two modes of putting an end to an 
intolerable state of things: either to !enforce 
the execution of the Treaty of 1893, or make new 
terms. ‘The French Government chose the latter, and 
thought it wise to make important concessions to 
Siam in exchange for insignificant advantages—to 
renounce, in short, nearly all the benefits which the 
Treaty of 1893 had assured them. 

Thus, by the Convention of October 7, 1902, the 
Indo-Chinese Empire was relieved of large and rich 
provinces, Chantaboun andthe forts were evacuated, and 
all the advantages of a ten years’ occupation, with all 
the millions spent in fortifying the place, were aban- 
doned. Many other concessions were made, and 
with the loss of the Mekong River as a highway, the 
fate of French commerce in those regions was sealed, 

Small wonder that so much hostility should be 
shown to the Treaty, when its provisions meant elimi- 
nation, ¢2 bloc, of French influence on the Mekong 
and elsewhere. The Yellow Book relating to the 
affairs of Siam was published only at the express 
demand of M. Etienne. The opposition was 
altogether so unanimous that the ratification of the 
Treaty was postponed Several times till February 13th, 
1904, by which date new negotiations had been 
entered into, and another Treaty was framed a little 
less disadvantageous to the French than that of 1902. 


ADVANTAGES WHICH ARE ILLUSORY, 


But the advantages of this new Treaty, says the 
writer, are illusory. If it had appeared before the 
Treaty of 1902, everyone would have found it deplor- 
able. But it came after, and as the former was so 
bad, the latter seems better in comparison. Thanks 
to the new Treaty, however, the Mekong now becomes 
an international river. Lively protests have been 
made against Article 4, which gives the Siamese 
certain privileges on the part of the Mekong River 
which runs through Luang- Prabang; and the sup- 
pression of the neutral zone is another serious 
danger. The Siamese will never be able to make 
a railway from Bangkok to the Mekong, nor can the 
French undertake to make any railways as long as the 
Siamese capital is not under the political influence of 
France, 


oF REVIEWS. 


It is the same with other necessary public works in 
these regions, There is scarcely a Frenchman 
among the numerous foreign officials at the Siamese 
Court. The Siamese mandarins have an aversion to 
everything French, and the natives who have some 
sympathy with the French are regarded with suspicion 
by the Siamese Government. It is a mistake to give 
up Chantaboun, especially as the Siamese have never 
acted up to the stipulations of the Treaty of 1893. 
But if it is difficult to refuse to give it back to Siam, 
the French ought to see to it that they receive othe: 
advantages proportionately as important as this pos- 
session, 

HISTORICAL. 


In the November number of the Deatsche Revue 
there is an article on the same subject. In it a 
“Diplomat” gives a history of the’ relations of 
France with Siam, dating from 1680; then he shows 
how the British, at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century, had the field to 
themselves ; and, again, how. France reappeared in 
1856. Siam, between two such powerful neighbours, 
became neutralised, The writer fears the Siamese 
will not observe the clauses of the Treaty any better 
than they observed the older agreements. So long as 
Siam remains a buffer State between the two Powers 
all will be well; but if Siam attempts to bring in a 
third nation, like Japan, she will find herself between 
two smouldering fires which need but a match to set 
them blazing. 


FRANCO-SPANISH CONVENTION AND Morocco. 


In the Correspondant of August roth Marcel Dubois 
criticised in detail the Anglo-French Agreement 
relating to Morocco and Egypt. In the issue of 
November roth he criticises the Franco-Spanish 
Convention and the Treaty of October 7th. He 
admits that it is a delicate matter to attempt to 
appreciate a convention part of which has been 
officially published, while the other is carefully kept 
secret by the two Powers interested. The Franco- 
Spanish Agreement, like the Anglo-French Agreement, 
he writes, contains dangerous clauses. But in the 
Treaty of October 7th, and the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, of which it is the complement, there is some- 
thing more secret than the secret clauses of the Franco- 
Spanish Agreement. Such diplomatic instruments do 
not give the French the privilege of reaping the real 
reward of their practical colonisation, for by them the 
French are only allowed to compete with their rivals 
in Morocco on pretty much the same. terms as are 
accorded to the foreigner. 





THERE is an interesting French magazine, beautifully 
illustrated, called Le Cottage. It is devoted to Garden Cities, 
Cottage Architecture, etc., and the last number issued 
(October) contains a long article on Mr. W. A. Harvey 
and Bournville. It may be procured at 107, Winchester 
Street, Eccleston Square, and the French price is one 
franc, 
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_ dants of the Gauls. 


LEADING ARTICLES 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH RACE. 
AN ETHNOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL Stupy. 


THE most original and the most interesting article 
in La Revue for November 1st and 15th is from the 
pen of the editor, M. Jean Finot, It is entitled “The 
Romance of the French Race,” and is an impassioned 
study of the origin and development of the French 
people and the French intellect. Next year M. Finot 
is going to publish a book on Race Prejudice, from 
the anthropological and psychological point of view, 
and the present article would seem to be a sort of 
epitome of the volume. 

For more than a century, M. Finot says, the 
civilised world has been under the influence of an 
idea which reacts strangely on its destinies, namely, 
the race idea, which has become almost a sacred 
dogma. Every kind of stupidity is committed in the 
name of race, and philosophers, writers, politicians, 
sociologists, are all the conscious or unconscious 
victims of the idea, Yet the word is nothing more 
than an abstract term. The names Celtic, or Gallic, 
Germanic, Aryan, are words without sense, and their 
importance lies only in what we choose to attribute 
to them. 

THE ARYAN MYTH. 

Coming to the French nation in particular, M. Finot 
begins with the Aryan myth. That the French are 
descended in direct line from the Aryans has become 
quite an axiom, In consequence, modern sociologists, 
historians, and politicians have never ceased to contrast 
the Aryans with other Semitic and Mongol nations, 
and the Aryan origin has been made the benevolent 
source of the great mental superiority and the virtues 
of Europeans compared with other peoples and civi- 
lisations. But when we look more closely at the 
Aryan dogma, we soon perceive that it is only a 
phantom. Quite recently K. Hartmann and others 
have informed us that the so-called Aryans never 
existed as a primitive people, except in the imagina- 
tion of armchair scholars. Even the Aryan language 
idea, is based on a misunderstanding. When this 
mistake is realised it will be easier to dispose of 
another lie. 

CAN THE FRENCH BE CALLED GAULS? 


The French and the Gauls are terms identified 
together. The French are proud of the Gallo-Celtic 
blood in their veins, and the Germans on the. other side 
of the Rhine hate the French because of their Celtic 
blood.’ Have the French and the Germans not been 
taught from time immemorial that the Gauls and the 
Germanic race had virtues and customs diametrically 
opposed? And have they not ended by believing 
these facts, the authenticity of which has never been 
suspected? ‘To-day it seems sacrilege to express the 
smallest doubt as to the French being direct descen- 
But M. Finot proceeds forthwith 


to, commit this act of sacrilege. He is convinced 


that there were other races in France before the 


Gauls made their appearance on French soil. 
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What was this Gaul which La Tour d'Auvergne 
described as the cradle of humanity, and what was 
her language, the mother-language of so many other 
languages? M. Finot asks. According to the scientist 
and his partisans, Gaul was responsible for all that 
historians and linguists have wrongly attributed to the 
mysterious Asiatic Aryan. The Gauls gradually spread 
themselves over the greater part of ancient Europe, 
and even founded settlements in Galatia. Reflecting, 
then, on the great ramifications in Europe of this race, 
it is, to say the least, paradoxical to state that Gaul is 
France, and that the Gauls were the French. 

In the third century B.c. the power of the Gauls 
was attacked on all sides. The Germanic race, the 
Romans, Greeks, Carthaginians, by a series of inva- 
sions, sought to break the power of Gaul and reduce 
the people to slavery. And as the Celtic era in Gaul 
gave place to Roman sway, the Roman dominion had 
to give way before the double Germanic invasion 
consequent “on the great migration of peoples from 
the second to the sixth centuries of the Christian era. 
At any rate succeeding centuries brought no rest to 
Europe. 

How, again, can we speak of Gallic blood 
dominating in the French when it is remem- 
bered that about the fifth century the Germans 
devastated the country, and transformed it into a 
desert, at the same time taking the inhabitants into 
captivity? And besides the Teutons there were 


‘other irruptions. France, in fact, has been the grave of 


men of all sorts of races—Russian Mongols, Semitic 
Arabs, Germans, Normans, Visigoths, Burgundians, 
Franks, etc. M. Finot gives a few details of the 
various invasions, and ends by giving a list of the 
races who may be said to have contributed to the 
formation of the French blood—about fifty, not 
counting sub-divisions or certain odd races, such as 
the Tziganes, of whose origin as little is known as is 
known of the negro race, whose early existence has 
also been traced in France! 

When we remember that for centuries the Germanic 
race gave shelter to numerous Gallic tribes, we are 
indeed tempted to say that in Germany to-day there is 
probably more Gallic blood than in France, while the 
conquests of the Burgundians, the Visigoths, the Franks, 
and the Normans have, perhaps, inoculated France 
with more German blood than there is in Germany 
to-day. Two points are clear. France does not owe 
her dominating qualities to the Gauls, and if Gallic 
descent must absolutely be attributed to a European 
nation, that nation is certainly Germany. Thus we 
have a nice imbroglio. The French have become 
Germanic, and the Germanic race Gauls, 

THE LATIN LIE. 

In the second instalment M. Finot begins with the 
Latin doctrine. The French in proclaiming them- 
selves a Latin people give us occasion to admire 
their evangelical humility. At atime when so many 
of the small Latin republics are startling the world by 
the incoherence of their social and political life, to 
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wish to belong to the Latin family savours of the 
heroic. But when the Latin doctrine is once adopted, 
all sorts of patriotic sacrifices are made in its name, 
notwithstanding that the decadence of the Latin 
races is admitted. The French-Latins have been 
contrasted with the insular Anglo-Saxons, the 
former having all the vices and the latter all 
the virtues. A whole French pessimistic : litera- 
ture has come into existence, full of distrust of 
France and discouragement for her future. There 
has been a concert of vociferation as to the inferiority 
of France, and how detrimental it was was shown by 
the moral torpor into which France had fallen for 
a time. 

Happily, however, France has begun to take 
courage again. ‘The sudden awakening of Italy gives 
the lie to Latin decadence; the South African War 
has shown up the serious weaknesses of the British ; 
the discovery of corruption in Germany has opened 
French eyes. with regard to her; and the present 
Russo-Japanese War shows that the pretended youth 
of the Russian people does not mean moral ‘and 
material health. France breathes more freely, and is 
reconsidering her vé/e of a great people, who, while 
commanding universal respect, guides humanity to 
noble ends. She has at last come to understand that 
her past, her present, and her great moral future is not 
to be limited to ethnic origins. In considering her 
destiny, she realises that her genealogy is widely 
human rather than narrowly Latin. 

From the intellectual point of view, however, France 
may be characterised as a Latin country—an important 
difference. As England was influenced by the Norman 
Conquest, but in time emancipated herself, and 
followed her own course, while preserving the language 
and some ideas from the other side of the Channel, 
France, after having been under Latin influence, 
returned later to an intellectuality more in keeping 
with her position in the world and the aptitude of her 
people. 

WHAT IS THE FRENCH NATION? 


The psychology of the French, concludes M. Finot, 
is most complex, the nation being the result of a 
supreme comprehension and adaptation of the in- 
tellectual conquests of all civilised countries enriched 
by its own essential mental qualities. As in philosophy 
and the arts France gradually freed herself from 
Latin influence, the movement of liberation has taken 
place in other domains of her literary, political, and 
moral life. Mixed up with many other factors, the 
Latin element has lost it preponderance, for all 
nations are amalgamated in her intellectual as well as 
in her ethnic life; and being a mixture of so many 
races, the French is endowed with an innate sympathy 
towards other races. 





A CHARACTER-SKETCH of Sir Horace Brooks Marshall 
appears in the Young Man for December, which is a 
remarkably good number. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE DEVIL IN LITERATURE. 

In the Bibliotheque Universelle for September, 
October and November, Michel Delines gives us an 
interesting study of the Devil and Satan in European 
Literature, based on a recent book by M. J. Matus- 
zevski. Satan’s first appearance in the poetry of the 
Middle Ages is attributed to Caedmon, and among 
the other writers referred to in the article are Dante, 
Tasso, Calderon, Shakespeare, Milton, Ben Jonson, 
Marlowe, Goethe, Byron, Chateaubriand, Lenau, 
Carducci, Beaudelaire, Alfred de Vigny, Victor Hugo, 
and many others. 

The author of the book holds that Protestantism 
has been favourable to Satanism, and that the most 
admirable types of Satan have been created by poets 
born in Protestant countries. The history of the 
devil in poetry, he adds, is a history of the philosophy 
of evil, for the creators of types of Satan have invari- 
ably reflected in their works the dominant idea of 
their country and of their epoch with regard to the 
relations of good and evil. ‘The devil in literature 
became civilised at the same time as did the poetry 
which created it. 


THE LOGIC OF LOVERS 
By A FRENCH PHILOSOPHER. 

In La Revue, of November 1st, Emile Faguet dis- 
cusses a problem which he calls “ Passion and Logic.” 
The article has been suggested by a book, entitled 
“La Logique des Sentiments,” by Th. Ribot, the well- 
known philosopher, and editor for thirty years of the 
Revue Philosophique. 

M. Ribot recognises that feelings are not without 
logic; there is reason in them, and they have a 
rational appearance and a rational justification ; but 
two sorts of logic may be applied to them—an internal 
logic in the sense that they take themselves for reason- 
able and logical things, and an external logic in the 
sense that they appeal to logic to prove that they are 
legimate, and what it is desired they should be. 

This logic of feeling consists always in an adapta- 
tion of the judgment to a prejudged conclusion. A 
man of feeling, in pursuit of an object which he 
desires, persuades himself that it is reasonable. 
According to his temperament or character, he sets 
his heart on a certain thing ; in advance he concludes 
that that thing must be obtained (a prejudged con- 
clusion) ; then, to convince himself further that it is 
a worthy one, he calls up every argument he can 
think of to help him to adapt his judgment of value 
to his prejudged conclusion. For example :— 
~ ‘This woman is beautiful and charming”; or more simply, 
“*T desire this woman.” Conclusion: ‘I must possess her,” 
Logic now intervenes : ‘I must possess her, for she can make 
me happy ; for it is the duty of a man to make a woman happy ; 

Jor in an intelligent man like myself love and reason are the 
same thing,” 

It will be seen that while true logic creates the 
conclusion, sentimental logic proceeds from the con- 
clusion, is born of the conclusion, and is conditioned 
by the conclusion 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER. 
THE GOSSIPERS OF THE PARIS GARDENS. 

In the Correspondant of November roth, Henry 
Bordeaux has an article on the beginnings of French 
journalism. If all printers were to go out on strike, 
what would become of conversation? Without news- 
papers and news there would seem nothing to talk 
about. Yet newspapers are not so very old. 

There was the Gazette de France, founded in 1631, 
which was nothing but a weekly issue of official notes, 
with the health of the King as its chief interest. ‘The 
Journal des Savants (1665) and the Mercure Galant 
(1672) were chiefly concerned with Science and Art. 
The first French daily was the Journal de Paris, 
which did not appear till 1777. It is remarkable that 
whenever journalism made any effort to emancipate 
itself, it met with determined opposition from those in 
power. 

Literary journalism found it impossible to satisfy 
literary men. Voltaire denounced all journals which 
maltreated him, and the French Academy could not 
bear others to be amused at its expense. In the 
Journal de Bruxelles of July 25th, 1776, Linguet made 
some jokes about the Academy @ propos of the recep- 
tion of La Harpe, whereupon the Academy sent a 
deputation to the Government demanding the exclusion 
of the Journal from France. ‘The Ministry intervened, 
and succeeded in getting Linguet dismissed. Linguet 
then took refuge in London, and in his Aznales 
Politiques took up the offensive. Another deputation 
of the indignant Immortals ; this time to Amelot, the 
House Minister of the King. “I am very sorry,” 
replied the Minister, “but I cannot grant your 
request that the paper should not be allowed to 
enter France. The King, the Queen, and all the 
Royal Family read no other journal than M. Linguet’s, 
and they read it with the greatest pleasure.” Yet 
Linguet never hesitated to attack either the Govern- 
ment or Ameiot himself. 

There were, however, few journals before the 
Revolution, but there was a public opinion, and a 
singularly powerful one, too. Whence came this 
public opinion ? From whom did it receive its orders ? 
How was its judgment formed? From the organisa- 
tion called the “ Nouvellistes,” replies the writer, 
and M. Frantz Funck-Brentano is the author of a 
book on the subject. ‘Their influence and their mode 
of propaganda are surely little known. We learn 
that anyone might be a nouvelliste. The first to 
“assist” at a festival, an exhibition, a military review, 
or any other event, and give an account of it, was a 


“nouvelliste. A nouvelliste is one who knows the 


latest news every day; he knows everything ; follows 
everything ; takes part in everything. 

As the State became centralised, people in the 
provinces became iess satisfied with local news, while 
no Parisian remained satisfied with the news of his 
quarter. It was this curiosity which created the 
Nouvellistes. Soon the nouvelliste had his provincial 
and foreign correspondents, and correspondents at the 


Court, in the Ministry, and at the Embassies, and the 
field became so large that the nouvelliste found it 
necessary to specialise. There were Nouvellistes 
d’Etat, Nouvellistes du Parnasse, Nouvellistes Drama- 
tiques, Nouvellistes Militaires, Nouvellistes Voyageurs, 
and Nouvellistes Turlupins (conundrum journalists). 

The glory of the journalist is apt to be rapid and 
ephemeral. It was the same with the Nouvellistes. 
History registers only two names—the Comte de 
Lionne (died 1716) and Métra (died 1786). Meétra 
became a sort of Agence Havas. He was the 
recipient of the confidences of ambassadors, and his 
news bore the stamp of authority. Foreign politics 
especially attracted him. 

But where did the public of Paris go to learn the 
news published orally? The editorial offices were 
the great Paris gardens—the Luxembourg, the 
Tuileries, the Palais-Royal. At first the news was 
published in the most frequented parts, the first point 
being the Pont-Neuf. As time went on the Nou- 
vellistes, who had first sought out their public, 
recognised that the public, having acquired the taste 
for news, were ready to follow them wherever they 
chose to go. The Luxembourg Gardens became the 
centre of the Journal des Débats Littéraires, and Voltaire, 
Diderot and Rousseau honoured the assembly with 
their presence. Women also attended the meetings 
of the Nouvellistes, for a report dated November 18th, 
1725, refers to a company of women taking part in 
the Luxembourg proceedings. Thus we have the 
origin of the /vonde. The Tuileries Gardens was 
the centre of political journalism, and the journalism 
of fashion, sport, etc. Note, there was the same 
journalistic dric-ad-brac as we have to-day; people 
wanted to know something of everything. 

The most famous of the Paris News Gardens was 
the Palais-Royal. In those days existence could not 
be imagined possible if you could not ask news of 
everyone you met. It was a sort of bureau of corre- 
spondence, and strangers spoke to each other as neigh- 
bours. Here it was that the Nouvellistes invented 
treaties, displaced ministries, made sovereigns live 
or die at their pleasure, for here they pretended to 
know the operations of courts and the secrets of 
cabinets. 

As the Revolution approached the nouvelliste had 
gained in importance, in authority, in credit, and the 
public, not satisfied with meeting him in the public 
promenades, followed him to the café. Thus in the 
eighteenth century the café was considerably extended, 
for it favoured this new taste for living outside one- 
self. ‘The nouvelliste became the soul of the café. 
He spent little, but he attracted the people. 





THE mid-November number of the House Beautiful 
contains a description of the home of Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes ; the present instalment of “ Lost and Vanishing 
London” deals appropriately with Milton and St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate ; and an article on Furniture tells somes 
thing of the history of buffets and sideboards. So far it 
is the best number of the new series. 
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MR. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
AN AMERICAN VIEW. 


Muck the most generally interesting paper in the 
Arena is that by Dr. Archibald Henderson on “ Arnold 
Daly and Bernard Shaw: A bit of Dramatic History,” 
illustrated by portraits of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Daly. 
Arnold Daly, of course, is the young American actor 
who first secured the right to produce “ Candida,” 
and produced it in spite of manifold discouragements 
from dubious managers and actresses. Mr. Shaw, 
says his American critic, 


is to be reckoned as oné of the most suggestive, and certainly 
the most brilliant, of all the critics of the modern British stage 
(understanding the word critic in its broadest sense). It would 
be difficult to find a man who is more brilliant and at the same 
time typical of this frantically restless new century, His 
plays are scintillating, invigorating, and edifying. In them is to 
be observed no indecision of purpose, no hint of vacuity, no 
suspicion of decadence. Mr. Shaw lives in the real world of 
vital modern thought, and delights in its problems, its restless- 
ness, its comedy, and its tragedy. Even when he writes about 
the past, which is seldom, it is to view it through the many-sided 
prism of modern thought and modern intelligence. He is of the 
world to-day, a twentieth-century man with no apologies for 
that distinction. 

He is thoroughly imbued with the most modern ideas, 
History he has studied through Mommsen, socialism through 
Marx, drama through Ibsen, philosophy through Nietzsche, 
and art through Rossetti and Burne-Jones. His career has 
marked him as an adept in many lines of literary effort. 
Mr. Shaw early learned the lesson that the way to arouse 
the attention of the stolid British public is to attack its sense 
of order and propriety. He remembered with Thackeray that 
‘in order to gain the notice of the British lion, it is only 
necessary to: tweak his tail. Accordingly he mounted the cart- 
wheel of notoriety and, to the blaring of brass bands, declared 
himself a natural-born mountebank, ‘‘ Come hither,” he said, 
“and I will tell you what a remarkable freak I am.” 


HOW CHARLES DICKENS OBSERVED. 


THE “outdoor man” selected for first place in 
C. B. Fry's is, strangely enough, Charles Dickens, 
“the Father of Christmas.” It is for his keen out-of- 
door observation that the novelist has been thus 
selected. The writer, “Ithuriel,” recalls the one 
walk he had with Dickens. “ Ithuriel” had as a boy 
taken to classifying passers-by according to their 
apparent health or ailment, and so diagnosing their 
character or history. A French actor made an 
appointment with him for “a friend of his” who 
wished to judge his impressions of passengers. ‘The 
writer says :— 

He did not say who his friend was, and when, at seven o’clock 
on the following Saturday night, we met outside the ‘* Cock” 
in Fleet Street, I was not a little staggered to recognise my 
critic. But I was a mere boy, and that eminent critic was always 
close to boyhood, and very soon we were quite happy together. 
And that night I had a lesson in observation. I found, before 
half an hour had gone by, that I was a mere amateur and tyro ; 
I seemed to see and look for one thing only, while that other 
one appeared to gather everything into the orbit of his examin- 
ing vision. Queer names, the effects of light and shadow, the gait 
of the-passer-by, the stooped shoulders of one used to carry heavy 
burdens, the inequality of particular walks of particular people, 
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the sudden hush of a crowded thoroughfare, the strange area ot 
silence that seems to intervene between a great river and the 
changing population on its banks, the influences of sounds as 
one stood still (a very remarkable experience it is at night) on 
what we suppose we must call the imagination. The boy had 
been prepared—he still thinks in middle life—for a more tricky 
and less exhaustive form of observation—he thinks so. He is 
sure he was more than surprised, perhaps a little awed, by the 
swift inlook into the heart of things that seemed to foreshorten 
all idle and curious groping, and make the immediate para- 
phrase of sounds and visible things a kind of infallible intuition. 
I ventured to say that im silent places one could sometimes hea: 
the migrating birds as they sought the south, miles up in the air. 
I had been told so by a great bird-lover and bird-knower, but 
though we listened hard, they could not be heard that night. 
pre I have often heard them, but we could not hear them 
then, 





DIANA IN AN UNUSUAL LIGHT. 
THe GoppEss OF MATERNItTy ! 


Mr. T.G. FRAZER, author of “ The Golden Bough, 
contributes to the Fortnightly Review for December 
an article on Hippolytus and Artemis, which presents 
chaste Diana in an altogether new light. He main- 
tains that Diana was not originally the vestal virgin 
of the later poets, but the personification of the 
fecund, unmarried, but prolific forces of Nature. 
Hippolytus was her lover, not her worshipper. Mr. 
Frazer says of the popular modern notion of Diana 
or Artemis as the pattern of a straitlaced maiden 
lady, with a taste for hunting: “No notion could 
well be further from the truth” :— 


The truth is, that the word farthenos applied to Artemis 
which we commonly translate virgin, means no more than an 
unmarried woman, and in early days the two things were by nc 
means the same. In regard to Artemis, even the ambiguous 
parthenos seems to have been merely a popular epithet, not an 
official title. As Mr. Farnell has well pointed out, there was 
no public worship of Artemis the chaste ; so far as her sacred 
titles bear on the relation of the sexes, they show that, on the 
contrary, she was, like Diana in Italy, specially concerned witb 
the loss of virginity and with child-bearing, and that she not only 
assisted but encouraged women to be fruitful and multiply ; in- 
deed, if we may take Euripides’ word for it, in her capacity of 
midwife she would not even speak to childless women. Further, 
it is highly significant that while her titles and the allusions 
to her functions mark her out clearly as the patroness of child- 
birth, we find none that recognise her distinctly as a deity of 
marriage. Nothing, however, sets the true character of Artemis 
as a goddess of fecundity, though not of wedlock, in a clearer 
light than her constant identification with the unmarried, but 
not chaste, Asiatic goddesses of love and fertility, who were 
worshipped with rites of notorious profligacy at their popular 
sanctuaries. At Ephesus, the most celebrated of all the seats 
of her worship, her universal motherhood was set forth unmis- 
takably in her sacred image. 

To return now to Troezen, we shall probably be doing’ no 
injustice either to Hippolytus or to Artemis if we suppose: that 
the relation between them was once of a tenderer nature than 
appears in classical literature. We may conjecture that if he 
spurned the love of women, it was because he enjeyed the love 
of a goddess. On the principles of early religion, she who 
fertilises Nature must herself be‘ertile, and to be that she must 
necessarily have a male consort. If I am right, Hippolytus was 
the consort of Artemis at Troezen, and the shorn tresses offered. 
to him by the Troezenian youths and maidens before marriage 
were designed to strengthen his union with the goddess, and s« 
to promote the fruitfulness of the earth, of cattle and of man- 
kind. 
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LEADING 


WHY NOT RECONSTRUCT OUR CANALS? 
VALUABLE HINTS FROM GERMANY. 

Mr. O. ELrzeBacuER contributes to the Covtempo- 
rary Review a most luminous and suggestive article 
entitled “The Lesson of the German Waterways.” He 
points out that while England is far more advan- 
tageously situated than Germany for purposes of 
manufacture, these advantages have been largely 
nullified by the stupid, short-sighted fashion in which 
we have neglected our canals. For German factories 
and mines stand on an average about 200 miles from 
the sea-coast, and all our industries are carried on 
much nearer to the seaboard, hence all German raw 
materials, including food as well as other manu- 
factures, have to travel a distance from eight to 
ten times longer than they have to do in Great 
Britain. How is it, then, that Germany has suc- 
ceeded in overcoming this difficulty? The answer 
is, “She has done so by her waterways.” In the last 
thirty years an expenditure to an amount of fifty 
million sterling has been authorised for improving the 
waterways of Germany and Austria. We have done 
nothing in that time, our canals are but ditches, our 
largest canal boats only carry from thirty to fifty tons 
of cargo In Germany no canal boats are counted 
under one hundred tons, and the nfimber of ships 
of 300 tons has increased seven-fold in the last 
twenty years. The cost of transport in boats of 
150 tons is four times greater than boats of 15,000 tons. 
The average Rhine barge is now more than 500 tons, 
and many barges are used that carry over 2,000 tons 
Everywhere in Germany the energy of the nation is 
constructed upon the improvement of the rivers and 
the making of new canals. Water carriage is five 
times cheaper than the railway. ‘The German inland 
fleet has multiplied in the last twenty years, and has 
grown more rapidly than the German sea-shipping. Mr. 
Eltzbacher’s moral is that we should at once set to 
work to improve our canals and our rivers. He would 
throw a dam across the ‘Thames, east of London, and 
spend thirty million sterling in constructing 1,200 
miles of deep and wide canals, over which heavy 
goods could be carried at an almost nominal trans- 
port. Our unique position for industrial pursuits has 
been spoiled and partly lost by the insufficiency and 
inefficiency of our expansiveness, 





SINCE Mr. Raymond Blathwayt published his famous 
series of “Interviews with Celebrities,” there has been 
nothing like Mr. Northrup’s Interviews, which Messrs. 
Everett have just brought out in much more sumptuous 
fonn than Mr. Blathwayt’s book. Mr. Northrup inter- 
views and photographs his victims, and the result isa 
most entertaining and instructive series of pen and 
camera pictures of the men and women of our time. The 
book contains a photograph of Marie Corelli, and any 
aumber of photographs of Mrs. Brown Potter and her 
surroundings. Among other subjects are Lord Avebury, 
Mr. Tim Healy, Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. Redmond, and a score of others whose 
names are always before the public. Mr. Northrup is a 
facile interviewer, and handles his victims delicately as if 
he loved them. 
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CORELESS AND SEEDLESS APPLES. 

Mr. SAMPSON MorGay, in the December Mineteenth 
Century, deals with the coreless apple, the latest triumph 
in the fruit-world. He says :— 

The néw apple, which is both coreless and seedless, was 
introduced by an old fruit raiser, For twelve years he expert- 
mented to obtain the fruit. As the result of seeking to secure 
the seedless apple, a blossomless tree has been developed. It 
bears a stamen and a very small quantity of pollen. The im- 
portance of such developments is apparent. ‘The cold spells do 
not affect the fruit, and the apple grower has little to fear from 
late spring frosts, which in most years do much harm on the fruit 
farm. 

The tree is described as blossomless, the only thing resembling 
a blossom being a small cluster of tiny green leaves, which grov 
around the newly-formed apple and shelter it. Being devoid ¢ 
blossoms, it is claimed that the fruit offers no effective hiding« 
place in which the codlin moth may lay its eggs, which it usually 
does in the open eye of the fruit. 

Mr. Morgan evidently regards the future as assured 
to the coreless_apple :— 

There are now 2,009 of these coreless apple trees available for 
propagation to supply the orchards of the'world. — It is esti- 
mated that by 1905 2,500,000 of these trees will be put upon 
the market. For domestic use a coreless apple will commend 
itself to every housewife in the country. For evaporating pur- 
poses it would prove invaluable. 

COUNTRY LIFE ON THE CHEAP. 

AN article of interest to everyone of scanty means 
who likes country life is that signed by “ Home 
Counties” in the World's Work for December. 
“Bungalows for People of Moderate Means” is the 
title of the Paper, which is exceptionally well illus- 
trated with photographs and plans. 

Fifty pounds a room is the writer's estimate of the 
cost of building a country cottage. The advertise- 
ments issued by various firms that they will build 
cottages for £236 are, he says, misleading, as founda- 
tions, chimneys, and many other necessary things are 
extras. Tour hundred and sixty.pounds is the cost of 
one charming wooden residence.: Often excellent 
results are obtained by purchasing a couple of 
labourer’s cottages of the ordinary type and spending 
a few hundred pounds on them. 





How Much a Londoner Eats. 

THe Sunday Strand Christmas number is a good 
one. “ Preachers in Caricature,” illustrated by Vanity 
Fair cartoons, is an amusing paper; Glastonbury 
ruins are described by Mr. Alfred Cooper as “ The 
3ethlehem of Britain.” Mr. Edouard Charles dis- 
cusses the problem “Is London Underfed?” and 
answers that collectively it is exceedingly well fed, 
though individually it is often -sadly underfed. 
London’s food bill for twelve months. is -nearly 
4125,000,000. On an average, the Londoner eats 
half a loaf per day ; two-thirds of an ounce of butter, 
and half a pound of meat. He eats also 12lb. oi 
cheese a year, on an average, and nearly 1} .cwt. of 
potatoes. If everyone had his share, he would eat 
2zolb. a week, “a matter of over 9 cwt. during the 
year, eating our own weicht some seven or eight 


” 


times ! 
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RELIGION, SCIENCE AND MIRACLE. 
By Sir OLIvER LODGE. 

Sir OLIvER LopcE contributes to the Contemporary 
Review an article which embodies addresses which he 
delivered at Birmingham and Liverpool. It is ex- 
tremely interesting, characterised by its author’s gift 
of lucid and luminous exposition, He begins by 
deprecating the cheap sarcasms of those people who, 
with a superficial smattering of popular science, some- 
times try to pour upon religion all the strength of 
a few momentous discoveries; they declare that 
the whole structure of religious belief, built up 
through ages by developing the human race 
from fundamental emotions and instincts, has no solid 
foundation ; he remarks drily that if this be so it 
proves nothing. It is the absence of matter founda- 
tion which makes the earth itself so secure. We 
should have much more reason to be anxious about 
its stability and durability if it were based upon a 
pedestal, instead of floating securely in the emptiness 
of space. Christianity, in his opinion, is not built 
either upon an empty tomb, or on any other plain phy- 
sical or historical fact; it rests upon the primary effects 
of conscience, and upon direct spiritual experience. 
Hence he does not think that the kind of jubilant rat 
hunt under the foundations of the venerable, theo- 
logical edifice, which afforded such entertainment to 
inconsiderate scientific men twenty-five years ago, 
could have any dangerous result. On the con- 
trary, he thinks the exploration has been purifying 
and healthful in its effect, and the permanent sub- 
stratum of fact will, in due time, be cleared of the 
decaying refuse of centuries. Sir Oliver Lodge then de- 
fines a Miracle under the following four categories :— 


(1) A natural!or orderly though unusual portent ; (2) a dis- 
turbance due to unknown live or capricious agencies ; (3) a utili- 
sation by mental or spiritual power of unknown laws ; (4) direct 
interposition of the Deity. 

Coming, then, to the question of law and guidance, 
he asks whether we are to believe in irrefragable law ? 
Or are we to believe in spiritual guidance? He says 
we ought to believe in both :— 

(1) We must realise that the Whole is a single undeviating 
law-saturated cosmos, 

(2) But we must also realise that the Whole consists not of 
matter and motion alone, nor yet of spirit and will alone, but of 
both and all ; we must even yet further, and enormously, enlarge 
our conception of what the Whole contains. 

Not mere energy, but constantly directed energy—the energy 
being controlled by something which is not energy, nor akin to 
energy, something!which presumably is immanent in the universe 
and is akin to life and mind. 

To those who are able to accept both of these 
beliefs he says :— 

Prayer is part of the orderly cosmos, and may be efficient 
portion of the guiding and controlling will ; somewhat as the 
desire of the inhabitants of a town for a civic improvement may 
be a part of the agency which ultimately brings it about, no 
matter whether the city be representatively or autocratically 
governed. 

Professor Oliver Lodge believes in the goodness of 
God because he has practical experience of the good- 
ness of man.- He thinks it unreasonable to imagine 
that God is not at least as good, and as wise and as 


capable of exerting volition in control of the world 
which He has made, as we are. 

It is absurd to deny the attributes of guidance and intelligence 
and personality and love to the Whole, seeing that we are part 
of the Whole, and are personally aware of what we mean by 
those words in ourselves. These attributes are existent, there- 
fore, and cannot be denied ; cannot be denied even to the Deity. 

Is the planet subject to intelligent control? We know that 
it is: we ourselves can change the course of rivers for pre- 
destined ends; we can make highways, can unite oceans, can 
devise inventions, can make new compounds, can transmute 
species, can plan fresh variety of organic life; we can crealc 
works of art ; we can embody new ideas and lofty emotions in 
forms of language and music, and can leave them as Platonic 
offspring to remote posterity. Our power is doubtless limite:, 
but we can surely learn to do far more than we have yet so far 
in the infancy of humanity accomplished ; more even than we 
have yet conjectured as within the range of possibility. 

As to Miracle, he says :— 

Miracles lie all around us; only they are not miraculous. 
Special providences envelop us; only they are not special. 
Prayer is a means of communication as natural and as simple as 
is speech. The motion of the earth, again, furious rush though 
it is—fifty times faster than a cannon ball—is quite inappre- 
ciable to our senses ; it has to be inferred from celestial observ:i- 
tions, and it was disbelieved by the agnostics of an earlier day. 

Uniformity is always difficult to grasp. Steady motion is 
what conveys us on our way, collisions are but a retarding in- 
fluence, The seeker after miracle, in the exceptional ant 
narrow or exclusive sense, is pining for a catastrophe ; the in- 
vestigator of miracle, in the continuous and broad or compre- 
hensive sense, has the universe for a laboratory. 





Christmas in the Valois. 

Mucu the most interesting matter in Scribner's 
Magazine, which, moreover, is almost entirely fiction 
interspersed with several good poems, is Madame 
Waddington’s account of Christmas in the Valois, a very 
remote, thinly populated district of France, where she 
and the party staying in her chateau resolved to giv. 
the peasants and children an English Christmas-tree 
in the church, with, of course, the permission of the 
local curé and mayor. It was an immense success, 
and Madame Waddington’s account of it is very 
pleasantly given. “There was one poor old woman 
—looked a hundred—still gazing spellbound at the 
tree with the candles dying out, and most of the 
ornaments taken off. As I came up to her she said . 
‘Je suis bien vieille, mais je n’aurais jamais cru voir 
quelque chose de si beau! Il me semble que le ciel 
est ouvert ’—poor old thing! I am so glad I wasn’t 
sensible, and decided to give them something pretty 
to look at and think about.” 


Of Varied Interest. 

Mr. W. CARTER PLATTS, one of our few English humor 
ists, has taken’ a hint from his American rival, Mr. W. 
L, Alden, and Digby, Long and Co. have published this 
year his “ Bunkumelli” (3s. 6d.), which may be regarded 
as the English counterpart to Mr. Alden’s book on 
Freaks. Mr. Bunkumelli is not quite up to Mr. Tuttle- 
bury. But there is many a laugh inside the covers of 
this book—laughs as innocent as they are hearty. Mr. 
Barry Pain’s “ Curiosities ” (Unwin. Is.) is a collection 
of “short stories” of very unequal value. Some are 
“very, very good,” but others, like the bad little girl, are 
“ horrid.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


CAN CHINA BE MADE A GREAT POWER ? 
Sir Roperr Hart’s SCHEME. 

In the November numbers of Za Revue there are 
two noteworthy articles on China. In the number 
for November 15th the subject is “The Militarisation 
of China,” by A. Ular. 

M. Ular says that in China there is national unity 
only in appearance, there is no linguistic unity, no 
administrative unity, no monetary unity, no judicial 
unity, no military unity. The Chinaman has no 
country, only a natal district. He knows nothing of 
political problems, but he is interested in economic 
problems. He has no nation, but only a family. 
He has no State, but only a society. He has no 
Sovereign, but only administrators. The social ques- 
tion has always been supreme in China, and in this 
fact, unique in the life of humanity, lies the social 
superiority of the Chinese over the Western. 

With regard to the military problem, M. Ular fears 
the Chinese will never dream of using the-means of 
defence which the West uses to attack them, namely, 
union on the: basis of nationality, the organisation of 
an army of defence, not to speak of the foundation of 
a Chinese State one and indivisible, such, as with its 
inexhaustible resources, could very soon become a 
very formidable power in shaping the destinies of the 
world, ‘The thing is impossible, for the Chinese have 
as great an antipathy to it as the English have to 
compulsory military service. It is therefore certain 
that if the so-called Chinese Empire continues its 
‘atural development, the invader, whether he be a 
"apanese or a Western, will never meet with national 
resistance. 

After the wars of 1894 and 1900 the directors of 
imperial policy (not public opinion) began to realise 
the necessity of having a strong Army and Navy, but 
the result so far has not been very satisfactory, not- 
withstanding the herculean labours of the militarists of 
the Court. Some particulars are given of the three 
modern armies formed in China after the lessons of 
recent disasters, all useless to resist the foreigner, for 
the three armies could never make one national army, 
and China remains as before a vague federation of 
autonomous provinces. Possibly a Chinaman imbued 
with the ideas of a European State, or a European 
become Chinese, might bring about the revolution of 
organising the Chinese people as a State, with one 
government, one army, one fleet, one national life. 

Such a man has been found in the person of Sir 
Robert Hart, and the remarkable report which he 
addressed to the Chinese Government early this year 
i$ then dealt with by M. Ular. He is very enthusiastic 
over the whole scheme, though he thinks Sir Robert 
Hart’s arithmetic a little optimistic. 

CHINESE SOCIETIES. 

In Za Revue of November rst P. d’Enjoy writes on 
the Congregations and Secret Societies in China, and 
maintains that the Chinaman has a real vocation for 
social solidarity. From the day of his birth he is 
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affliated by his parents to one or 
ciations, secret and official, and 
able to dispense with parental care, he makes 
a choice of others which seem _ adapted 
to his needs. If he wishes to leave his native countrs 
to try his fortunes elsewhere, he will not dream of 
going even to the most far-off land without first 
ascertaining whether he will find there branches ot 
one or other of the Chinese Societies of which he is a 
member, and if his arrival is known te any of his 
fellow-members, he will be sure of a reception such 
as would be accorded to a family relative. The 
Chinaman’s preference for the idea of association 
arises from the family principle, which is the basis 
of Chinese civilisation. The Chinaman cannot 
understand social life combined with individualism. 
He has a horror of isolation, and consequently his 
mind cannot act with ease unless he feels a sense of 
protection. Even in death he fears solitude. The 
Chinese Association or Congregation comes to his 
aid at every turn—when he is seeking work, when he 
is ill, and when he dies. The Secret Societies appea: 
to exist as permanent conspiracies against the reigning 
Sovereign, and the writer gives many details concern- 
ing them. He remarks that the Chinese consider 
their master (the reigning power) their enemy ; the, 
not only rejoice in his difficuities, but like to add to 
them whenever it is possible to do so without tow 
much personal risk. 


more asso- 
when he is 


THE IRISH AT FONTENOY. 

In La Revue tor November 15th the place of 
honour is accorded to “ Neglected Glories,” by 
Captain H. de Malleray. In the article he tells how 
he has visited several battlefields on the Continent 
Jemappes, Fontenoy, Waterloo, and others, all battle 
in which the French distinguished themselves, yet 
neither at Bergen-op-Zoom, San Sebastian, or Fontenos 
does the glory of the French appear to be commemo- 
rated. At Fontenoy the writer was particularly 
mortified and humiliated when he found the following 
inscription :— 

In memory of the heroic Irish soldiers who changed defeat 
into victory at Fontenoy, May xi., 1745. God save Ireland ! 
This misleading plaque was erected about twe 
years ago by Mr. Frank Sullivan, an Irishman from 
San Francisco, and is a modest eulogy compared wit! 
the one which had been originally prepared. Few 
people remember that this Irish Brigade fought in th: 
French ranks, and that it was a victory for the French 
and a defeat for the English, Dutch, and Austrian 
allies. Naturally, the writer thinks it intolerable that 
such an inscription as this should be allowed to adorn 
the burial-ground at Fontenoy, while nowhere is there 
to be seen a single word commemorative of the French 
honours, and he pleads earnestly for the erection, at 
Fontenoy and other battlefields where the French 
have fought and died for their country, of suitable 
commemorative plaques. 











632 THE 
MORE OF UTOPIA. 

Mr. We ts’s “ Modern Utopia,” a third chapter 
of which appears in the December Fortnightly, is 
developing more by allusion than by description. 
It is not always easy to see what the author is 
driving at. 

The coinage of Utopia, Mr. Wells thinks, will not 
be based on the fluctuating value of gold, but will be 
in “units of energy,” energy having a positive value. 


“Notes good for so many thousands of units of 


energy at one of the other central generating stations” 
will. be issued.. There will be no imports, “ except 
meteorites,” and no exports at all, for Utopia will be 
a World State. 

As regards individual property-holding :— 

A modern Utopian most assuredly must have a practically 
‘inqualified property in all those things that become, as it were, 
yy possession, extensions and expressions of his personality ; his 
clothing, his jewels, the tools of his employment, his books, the 
»bjects of art he may have bought or made, his personal weapons 
if Utopia have need of such things), insignia, and so forth. All 
such things that he has bought with his money or acquired— 
provided he is nota professional or habitual dealer in such pro- 
perty—will be inalienably his, his to give or lend or keep, free 
even from taxation. 


But he will not possess land or monopolise Nature 
in any way. Even unspent money will revert to the 
State at his death. 


A ROOM IN UTOPIA. 


An Utopian bedroom will be a marvellous 


thing :— 

The room is, of course, very clear and clean and simple ; not 
by any means cheaply equipped, but designed to economise the 
labour,of redding and repair just as much as possible. It is 
beautifully proportioned, and rather lower than most rooms I 
know.on earth. ‘There is no fireplace, and I am perplexed by 
that until I find a thermometer beside six switches on the wall. 
Above this switch-board is a brief instruction: one switch 
warms the floor, which is not carpeted, but covered by a sub- 
stance ‘like soft oilcloth ; one warms the mattress (which is of 
inetal, with resistance coils threaded to and fro in it) ; and 
the others warm the wall in various degrees, each directing 
current through a separate system of resistances. The case- 
ment does, not open, but above, flush with the ceiling, a 
noiseless rapid fan pumps air out of the room. The air 
eaters by a Tobin shaft. There is a recess dressing-room, 
equipped with a bath and all that is necessary to one’s 
‘oilette, and the water, one remarks, is warmed, if one desires 
it warm, by passing it through an electrically heated spiral 
of tubing. A cake of soap drops out of a store machine on 
‘he turn of a handle, and when you have done with it you 
drop that and your soiled towels and so forth, which also are 
given you by machines, into a little box, through the bottom of 
which they drop at once, and sail down a smooth shaft. A 
little notice tells you the price of your room, and you gather the 
price is doubled if you do not leave the toilette as you found it. 
Beside the bed, and to be lit at night by a handy switch over the 
pillow, is a little clock, its face flush with the wall. The room 
has no corners to gather dirt, wall meets floor with a gentle 
curve, and the apartment could be swept out effectually by a 
few strokes of a mechanical sweeper. The door frames and 
window frames are of metal, rounded and impervious to draught. 
You are politely requested to turn a handle at the foot of your 
bed before leaving the room, and forthwith the frame turns up 
into a vertical position, and the bedclothes hang airing. You 
stand at the doorway and realise that there remains not a 
minute’s work for anyone to do. Memories of the foetid dis- 
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order of many an earthly bedroom after a night’s use float across 
your mind. 


ART IN MACHINERY, 


Utility will not be without beauty :— 


In Utopia a man who designs a tram road will be a cultivated 
man, an artist craftsman; he will strive, as a good writer ora 
painter strives, to achieve the simplicity of perfection. He will 
make his girders and rails and parts as gracious as that first 
engineer, Nature, has made the stems of her plants and tlic 
joints and gestures of her animals, ‘To esteem him a sort of 
anti-artist, to count every man who makes things with his 
unaided thumbs an artist, and every man who uses machinery 
as a brute, is merely a passing phase of human stupidity. 





SELF-SUPPORT IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 

An aspect of American Higher Education whic! 
has practically no parallel in England is the larg: 
number of students who maintain themselves and pa 
their college fecs out of their own earnings. Professo: 
O. F. Lewis, who deals with the subject in the 
November WVorth American Review, says :— 


From Maine to California the self-supporting students form ; 
respectable and much-respected army. In only four out o: 
fifty-nine colleges are they estimated as falling below 10 pe: 
cent. of the total enrolment, namely, at the Universities of th: 
South, Cincinnati, Missouri and Utah. But in Colby College, 
Illinois College and Baker University 90 per cent. of the 
students are believed to be working, wholly or partly, their way 
through the college. Bates College and Rutgers College report 
80 per cent. or over, and Dartmouth and the Universities o! 
Vermont, Minnesota and Kansas 70 per cent. or more. Two 
colleges report between 60 and 70 per cent. ; eleven colleges 
between 50 and 60 per cent.; three between 40 and 50 pe: 
cent. ; and nine again be!ween 30 and 4o per cent. Harvari! 
reports the number to be very large ; the Universities of Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin have no data on hand ; the University 
of Chicago gives over 50 per cent. Yale and the University ot 
Pennsylvania report between 10 and 20 per cent., and Cornell 
University about 25 per cent. 


HOW STUDENTS EARN MONEY, 


A rough estimate is that 53,773 out of 119,496 
American students support themselves. The colleges 
employ some as janitors, bell-ringers, caretakers, etc. 
Some young men wait on and wash dishes for their 
fellow-students. Many college presidents have estab- 
lished free “self-help” agencies and appointment 
bureaux. Unfortunately, opinion seems to be general 
that self-support hinders study to a considerable 
extent. Only three out of fifty-nine colleges ques- 
tioned replied that a self-supporting student could 
study as well as his more fortunate companions. 

Happily there are no social disadvantages :— 

That the American college is a democratic institution, in 
which worth counts more than wealth, is the sentiment of many 
replies to the question as to the social standing of the self- 
supporting student. Not only are the working boys accorded 
college honours, but class distinction and fraternity fellowship 
are offered with a most satisfactory readiness to the self-support- 
ing students. Of fifty-nine colleges, forty-seven report ‘‘ no 
ditference” in social standing. Dean Hurlburt, in answering 
from Harvard, voices admirably the sentiment strongly 
expressed by many other colleges—‘‘ At Harvard there . is 
absolutely no difference between rich and poor, so far as social 
standing goes.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 
LABOUR AND DRINK. 

THERE is a characteristic article from the pen of 
Mr. John Burns under the above title in the Decem- 
ber Judependent Review. It is a combination of vigorous 
rhetoric and skilfully marshalled figures, and contains 
inexhaustible material for the temperance agitator. 

The effect of drink on the working-classes is thus 
expounded by Mr. Burns :— 

It excites where it does not divert their best faculties and 
qualities. It irritates where it does not brutalise, and makes 
for discord, strife, and bitterness, where calmness, sobriety, 
kindness, and decency should prevail. It is an aid to laziness, 
as it often is an incentive to the most exhausting and reckless 
work ; it is the most insidious foe to independence of character, 
it undermines manhood, enervates maternity, and dissipates the 
best elements of human nature, as no other form of surfeit does. 
It stimulates all the lusts of the flesh as no other form of excess 
is capable of doing ; as the records of human depravity, misery, 
and brutality too often reveal. As was said of it by Lord 
Brougham, it is ‘‘ the mother of want and the nurse of crime.” 

THE INDIVIDUAL DRINK BILL, 

This is no wonder, considering what we spend on 

drink individually :-— 
Working classes per head a dai 7 4 6 


Other classes per head 13 IO II 
Working classes per family who drink . S315 4 
Other classes ‘ 46 18 2 


The following shows how we - stand compared with 
other nations : 


Germany, with fifty-six millions of pe ople, spends 
‘on drink 5 ef a 90 


At Britain’s proportion it would be 270,000,000 
Compared with us they save or divert per year 

to better purposes 120,000,009 
United States of America, with seve enty “Six x millions 

of people, spends on drink 234,000,000 


362,009,090 


At Britain’s —— 
128,000,000 


Saving ; re aie 
Joint advantage over us in Home and Foreign 
markets of 
DRINK AS A MONEY-WASTER,. 
The Trades Unions, says Mr. Burns, are abused 
for bringing about strikes. The whole 648 strikes 
of 1901 cost only £1,000,000, though they 
secured £24,000,000 in higher wages, and a net gain of 
11,000,000 reduced hours of work, beyond other improved 
conditions. Yet on drink, betting, and gambling, and the 
loss entailed thereby in time or money, from thirty to fifty days 
per annum were lost, with no advantage at all. 
A PROFITLESS INDUSTRY. 
The idea that drink is in any way good for trade 
is fallacious. ‘The brewing industry spends less than 
any other on wages :— 


Cecupation, 


248,000,000 


Paid in Wages 
out of each £100 
value produced, 


‘Mining ae Says 4 cea. ~-' et . . S80 
Shipbuilding sag was oe on 
Docks and Harbours sae wus «ve AD 
Railways .y ie ga st » - 30°O 
Agriculture re ies dee m3 oee.s 
C ‘anals xe ake en «- 20 
Cotton Manufacture ‘igi ee «we gee 
Waterworks... bag ae «ws 29 
Tron and Steel Manufac ture 233 
Textile Industries Mae ses ons os 22°6 
Gas Manufacture iat ave ree hs 


Brewing oie a a ie 
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The table clearly illustrates the supreme folly of buying 
intoxicants with the idea that their consumption helps trade, or 
puts a large proportion of money in the pockets of the wage- 
earners, 


The heavens supply the raw material, and the finished article 
goes invariably to the hell of a dissolute poverty. 
DRINK AND POVERTY. 
Mr. Burns denies that poverty causes drink ; 1875, 


which was a record year for prosperity, also 
established a record for drunkenness. The most 
arrests for drunkenness take place on Saturday and 
Monday, when labouring men have their wages in 
hand. “As means decline,’ Mr. Burns concludes, 
“ drunkenness decreases.” 

Good workmen often drink because their exceptional skil 
provides them with the means. It is the abuse of their natural 
strength and energy that enables them to drink; not their 
drinking which makes them energetic. 

Drink is the fruitful, as it is in many cases the chief cause, of 
dismissal for individual workers. Intemperance in the Genera! 
Post Office (1903) was responsible for 21 per cent. of the whol 
Number of dismissals, and 67 per cent. of the losses of good con 
duct stripes. A similar proportion could fairly be 
police, municipal, military, naval, and every other bi anch of 
public service and private employment. 

SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

Luckily we are improving : 

In spite of all I have said as to the cost, waste, misery, lunacy, 
crime, debauchery, and degradation that all phases of the drink- 
ing habit lead to : in spite of there be ing more money, which t 
many means only more drink ; in spite of there being relatively 
much drinking g, there is absolutely less drunkenness, taking the 
country as a whole. In proportion to employment, 
opportunity, and example shown to them in certain quarters, the 
working people as a class are ever so much more sober than they 
were, and, even with the drinking section, drinking is not so 
heavy nor so bestial as it was. All round there are evidences of 
great strides in the direction of sobriety ; but this reform mi 
be accelerated. 

The repulsion against the drinker is growing. 

The feeling against the drunkard is inten 


tp] di lied t 


means, 


siying. 





THE features of the Empire Review for December are 
Sir Charles Bruce’s account of the Public-house Trust 
movement (“ The Public-House as a Centre of Temper- 
ance”) and Mr, Edward Dicey’s contribution on the Hull 
outrage controversy, the gist of which is that, though 
the writer has little respect for Russia, the Dogger Bank 
incident cin be explained without directly impugning th 
good faith of either party. 

THERE cannot be said to be much in Af/cClure’s 
Magazin: for November. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker has 
a leagthy paper detailing Parker’s and Roosevelt’s views 
on Labour; and ex-President Grover Cleveland contri 
butes a short sketch of Parker, Senator Lodge one ot 
Roosevelt, neither of which has anything specially new. 
except that Senator Lodge makes Roosevelt appear less 
strenuous than usual. There is an-‘aniusing illustrated 
sketch, “ The Parent,” in which a long-suffering. school- 
teacher gives her experiences of that class of humanity. 
Nor can there be said to be very much. that is striking in 
the Cosmopolitan. There is a well illustrated paper on 
the Daughters of Le Grand Monarque, Louis XV. ; an 
illustrated article on’ the Silk Industry in the United 
States, and -a paper on “ How to Live within Your 
Income.” Mr. Rafford Pyke discusses “ Strength in 
Women’s Features,” but the writer is less happy than is 
his wont. 
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THE INCREASE OF LOCAL TAXATION. 

In the Windsor Magazine Mr. John Holt Schooling 
contributes the first instalment of an exhaustive study 
of local rates and taxes, The extravagance, which 
Mr. Schooling considers one of our national charac- 
teristics, does not stop at the War Office, nor is it 
confined to Whitehall and Downing Street. He has 
a hit at the late School Board for London, whose 
spending power was “truly remarkable.” Thirty-four 
years ago we were assured that the School Board rate 
was never to exceed a penny in the pound. But in 
1899-1900 we find it exceeding twelve pennies :— 

The spending power of these many local authorities is now 
become enormous. How many of us who pay the rates know 
that ‘in England and Wales these local spending bodies were, 
up to the year 1900-1901, receiving and spending public moneys 
to the extent of 112 millions sterling per year? More than two 
millions per week! This huge local revenue is almost as large 
as the net national revenue of the United Kingdom in 1900- 
1901, although the war had then caused an increase in our 
national expenditure. 

A LEGION OF SPENDING AUTHORITIES, 

And what is worse is that these £112,000,000 are 
in the hands—“ largely in the unchecked hands ”—ot 
a multitude of small spending authorities, whose indi- 
vidual private interests are often closely concerned in 
the lavish spending cf public moneys. The total 
number of local spending authorities in England and 
Wales is about 28,500, made up probably of 300,000 
individuals, not counting employés. 

From one of a number of interesting tables Mr. 
Schooling shows that not Pigs has the cost of paupers 
increased from £105 to £165 a year per ten 
paupers, but that the ioiakes of paupers is also 
increasing alarmingly. 

I suggest that this one item of local expenditure, and the 
excessive increase in it, does by itself tell us that much of the 
ratepayers’ money demanded of them is not only spent lavishly, 
but that it is spent injuriously to the interests of the nation. 

BORROWING WITHOUT SORROWING. 

Moreover, the total receipts, including loans, of all 
local spending authorities in England and Wales have 
increased from forty-three millions in 1875, to ror 
millions in 1900. ‘The receipts from loans were in 
1900-1 nearly £ 30,000,000, which, although nominally 
spent reproductively, Mr. Schooling does not think 
implies a satisfactory or justifiable state of things. 

THE TEST PER HEAD. 

Again, not only are the local spending authorities 
spending continually more, but they are, somehow or 
other,exacting constantly more per head of population :— 

The Aggregate Receipts of Local Spending Authorities in 
Kngland and Wales. dad the Receipts per 100 of Population :— 


Receipts of Receipts 
Year, Local Spending per too of 
Authorities. Population, 
1874-1875 sovses + £425736,000 ties ED 
1879-1880 hb sie S2j742j;000: civ 206 
1884-1885 iaaceb 54,942,000 Sbveve 203 
1889-1890 iia 57,288,000 + .... 200 
1894-1895 oboe 754939jQOO +1. seoese 251 
1899-1900... 100,641,000 314 


NotE.—In the year 1909-1901, the last year of which I have 
the facts, the receipts were £111,917,000, or cqual to £345 per, 
100 of population, 


Yet again, the receipts per £100 of rateable value 
have gone up from £37 in 1874-75 to £57 in 
1899-1900! There is but one feeling after reading this 
somewhat depressing article—pity the poor ratepaycr. 





KAFFIR DRUM-CALLS. 

Mr. ALGERNON S. RosE contributes to the Zi+ 
schrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft of Novein- 
ber a description of his interesting collection of 
African musical instruments, which he says is a better 
collection than is to be found in the museum at Cape- 
town, 

In the first group he refers to the various stringed 
instruments he has been able to get togethy— 
schumgha, zézé, pungwee, valia, devil’s harp, rehab, 
and rebec. In the wind family he possesses six 
specimens-——kinds of whistles, horns, flutes, and 
instruments of percussion—the marcelio or har- 
monicon, rattles, and drums. Oblong boxes filled 
with peas or stones are used as castanets. 

But to the Kaffir the drum seems the all-important 
instrument, for it wakes him in the morning, and 
summons him to meals, to work, fight, and hunt. 
Mr. Rose gives the following description of some of 
the Kaffir drum-calls :— 

First, there is the drumming which goes on all night to scare 
away wild animals. Next, there is the daybreak summons, 
known as the vévez//é in all armies. The food beat consists of 
three triplets immediately followed by two notes somewhat 
slower, There is a separate drinking beat. 

After the morning meal the chief of the tribe sees that the 
work beat is sounded. In due course the drum beat for leaving 
off work follows. There are also the march beat, the leopard- 
hunt beat, the war beat, etc. 

In Zanzibar the big kettledrum is called the ngoma, after the 
dance of that name, which has a mesmeric influence upon the 
natives. No matter how tired a Kafir may be after a long day's 
march, he becomes fresh at the prospect of a ngoma, which con- 
tinues from sundown to sunrise. Scarce an evening passes 
without this dance occurring somewhere on the island of 
Zanzibar. Daneing, of course, does not mean movements suchi 
as waltzing, but rather swaying the body from the hips and 
stamping on the ground with the right foot—men, women, ani 
children chanting in unison for hours together, 

The monotonous rhythm and hollow sound of the drum have 
a peculiar effect on the listener, and the fantastic figure of the 
witch doctor, dressed up in an ape’s skin, and disguised so as to 
terrorise the assembly, is a weird spectacle, heightened by the 
dancers having attached to their wrists and ankles jingling con- 
trivances to increase the general hubbub, whilst they wave in 
their hands horse-tails decorated with tinsel. The dram has no 
doubt much to do with the predilections of the Kaffir for reiterated 
notes in his music 


LIGHT ON WARREN HASTINGS. 

In Harper's Magazine Mr. S. Arthur Strong edits a 
hitherto unpublished letter written by Warren Hastings 
on July 17th, 1788, giving an account of his Impeach- 
ment. In that letter Hastings complains bitterly :— 

I have already undergone a trial of one year, and by the 
rule of three, with an allowance of the same time for my 
defence as is taken up in the prosecution, nineteen years more 
remain for the close of it. The law of England presumes every 
man, however arraigned, to be innocent, until he is proved to 
be guilty, and places under the protection, of its courts.even the 
most atrocious criminals that are brought before them 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


FACTS OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC BY RAIL. 

Mr. CuHaritEs H. GRINLING’s most instructive 
series of papers on the “Ways of our Railways” 
reaches, in the October Windsor, the passenger depart- 
ment. Roughly. speaking, he says, the annual income 
of our railways is 100 millions sterling, of which 53 per 
cent. comes from goods traffic, and 47 per cent. from 
passengers. But the miles travelled by passenger 
trains are 228 millions as compared with the 170 
million miles run by goods trains. The writer com- 
ments upon the impossibility of getting at the actual cost 
of any single operation. The railway is worked as a 
whole, and theapportionment of charge to cost is at best 
only ingenious guesswork. ‘The two principal means 
of increasing passenger traffic are improved facilities 
and extensive advertisement. Mr. Grinling reckons 
that, allowing for the reduction on a great variety of 
special tickets, the average fare paid by all classes 
of railway travellers in the United Kingdom is 
somewhere between $d. and fd. a mile. The great 
development of passenger traffic on the Great Eastern 
Railway, in consequence of the compulsory work- 
men’s trains, has led only recently to an increased 
expenditure of about £200,000. At present the 
Great Eastern provides seating accommodation m 
trains running in one direction over one track for 
more than 11,000 pzssengers in a single hour. 
The enormous expenditure involved in suburban 
railways, and the competition of electric trams 
make it extremely doubtful, he says, whether it 
is really good policy for a railway company with 
good main-line resources to lay itself out for the 
accommodation of short-distance suburban customers. 
Many curious facts are told about the railway ticket. 
After being printed, issued, and given up, it is packed 
up and sent to the audit office, where a staff of ticket- 
sorters are at work. In this way the delinquencies 
of booking clerks and collectors are brought home to 
them. Frauds on the part of travellers, too, are 
detected. After sorting, the tickets are destroyed by 
a cutting machine, and their remains are sent to the 
papermakers to be worked up afresh, Printed tickets 
cost railway companies from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. a 
thousand, and about a million of them weigh a ton. 


It is somewhat surprising to know that the Royal« 


trains, which are the property of the company, though 
originally fitted up for their Majesties’ use, can at a 
moderate charge be secured by ordinary travellers on 
giving sufficient notice. Contrary to a common im- 
pression, it is stated that when Royalty travel by 
rail they pay for their journey like other folk. In 
place of the old oil Jamp and hot-water can, we have 
now the use of electricity generated from the axle for 
illuminating, and of exhaust steam carried through a 
pipe from the engine for heating. ‘The writer very 
much questions whether the gain to the shareholders 
has in any way kept pace with the advantage to the 
public in the fitting and furnishing’ of the modern 
train, . The corridor train is practically now a travel- 
ling hotel. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN JAPAN. 

From the Japanese periodicals some curious things 
may be gleaned about the Japanese. One magazine 
publishes a virulent attack on the Japanese Protestants, 
who desired to profit by the war in order to lose, in 
the opinion of the patriots, the Japanese converts to 
the Greek Church. Another Japanese magazine 
declares the war to be a benefit to Japan, in the 
sense that it will wake her from her moral torpor. 
Moral depravity and immorality would have done for 
Japan if the war had been postponed another ten 
years. 

A third magazine contends that Christianity suffers 
in Japan by not being persecuted. So long as it 
was regarded as an enemy of the State and of the 
Japanese, so long as there were aifferences made 
between Christians and the Shintoists and Buddhists, 
Christianity added to the numbers of its adherents. 
But to-day, when even the most fanatical Buddhists 
fraternise with the Christians, the progress of Chris- 
tianity is arrested. 

Several religious reviews insist on the importance 
of the great religious conference at Tokyo, which does 
not seem to have been noticed in Europe. The 
Buddhists, the Shintoists, the Christians, etc., not 
only fraternised, but agreed on common action in 
favour of a high human ideal. The Japanese 
periodicals refer to the great religious liberty which 
characterises the life of Japan and leaves the civilised 
countries of Europe far behind. 


MR. DEVINE AND THE NEW EDUCATION. 


In the October number of Great Thoughts there 
is an interview with Mr. Alexander Devine, who thus 
briefly describes the scheme of education followed in 
his school :— 

We protest against specialisation and defer specialisation 
until fourteen and a half or fifteen, up to that period the boy 
is educated on the broad and generous lines we have tried to 
give you an idea of. After this period we commence to 
specialise actively, and prepare our fellows for the usual 
examinations. 

Then, again, I believe much in co-operation between the 
school and the home, for home influence is higher even than that 
of the school, but as things are constituted at present I feel that 
it often falls to the schoolmaster to teach the parent. Many a 
parent has acknowledged to me that he had not realised what 
his boy’s mind and habit of life and thought really were until he 
had read the terminal reports. 

In the creation of a boy's character it is important that there 
should be a constant co-operation between home and school. 
The boy is always more or less a statesman, balancing school 
and parental interference to a nicety, and invariably creating a 
policy to meet the situation. Every schoolmaster depends upon 
the parents of his boys quite as much for his influence as for 
his fee. 





Longman’s Magazine is scarcely up to the average. 
Mr. W. E. Norris describes “Some August Days in 
Japan,” August being the time the traveller does not 
usually see that country. The article is not the usual 
commonplace about Japan ; indeed Mr. Norris does not 
seem under the spell of Japan, as are most travellers. 
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MARK TWAIN ON JOAN OF ARC. 


Harper’s Christmas number opens with a paper on 
Joan of Arc, from the pen of Mark Twain, whose 
appreciation of the Maid is indiscriminate :— 


She was deeply religious, and believed that she had daily 
speech with angels; that she saw them face to face, and that 
they counselled her, comforted and heartened her, and brought 
commands ‘to her direct from God. She had a childlike faith in 
the heavenly origin of her apparitions and ‘her Voices, and not 
any threat of any form of death was able to frighten it out of her 
loyal heart. She was a beautiful and simple and lovable charac- 
ter. Inthe records of the Trials this comes out in clear and 
shining detail. She was gentle and winning and affectionate ; 
she loved her home and friends and her village life ; she was 
miserable in the presence of pain and suffering ; she was full of 
compassion : on the field ‘of her most splendid victory she forgot 
her triumphs to hold in her lap the head of a dying enemy, and 
comfort his passing spirit with pitying words; in an age when 
it was common to slaughter prisoners she stood dauntless between 
hers and harm,’ and saved them alive: she was forgiving, 
generous, unselfish, magnanimous ; she was pure from all spot 
or stain of baseness, And always she was a gir/; and dear and 
worshipful, as is meet for that estate : when she fell wounded, the 
first time, she was frightened, and cried when she saw her blood 
gushing from her breast ; but she was Joan of Arc! and when 
presently she found that her generals were sounding the retreat, 
she staggered to her feet and led thé assault again and took that 

lace by storm. There is no blemish in that rounded and 
eautiful character. 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE TRANSMUTATION OF THE ELEMENTS. 


Stk WILLIAM RAmsSay, in a paper in Harfer’s 
Magazine on “Radium and its Products,” thus 
speculates on the possibility of transmuting the 
elements :— 

While radium, during its spontaneous change, parts with a 
relatively enormous amount of energy, largely in the form o: 
heat, it is a legitimate inference that if the atoms of ordinary) 
elements could be made to absorb energy, they would underg 
change of a constructive, and not of a disruptive, nature. If, a 
looks probable, the action of B-rays, themselves the conveyer 
of enormous energy, on such matter as glass, is to build uy 
atoms which are radioactive, and consequently of high atomi: 
weight; and if it be found that the particular matte 
produced depends on the element on which the B-rays fall, anc 
to which they impart their energy—if these hypotheses are just, 
then the transmutation of elements no longer appears an idl 
dream. The philosopher’s stone will have been discovered, and 
it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that it may lead to that 
other goal of the philosophers of the dark ages—the e/ixir vite. 
For the action of living cells is also dependent on the nature and 
direction of the energy which they contain; and who can say 
that it will be impossible to control their action, when the 
means of imparting and controlling energy shall have been 
investigated ? 








woe ae mE. 
Madame Stoessel. _ 
(Wife of the gallant defender of Port Arthur.) 
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The Author of “ John Chilcote, M.P.” 


This is a portrait of Mrs. Thurston, one of the most popular novelists of the 
hour. She is an Irishwoman, born in Cork. 
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THe Reviews REVIEWED. 


——_—_——__ 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

DR. SHAW writes with restrained triumph on the return 
cf President Roosevelt. Always a loyal member of his 
party, Mr. Roosevelt is, “in spite of himself, a man of 
the whole people rather than of a party.” He is “ our 
foremost public character.” In his vigour, his honesty, 
and in his combination of the serious-minded man and 
the optimist, he exemplifies the national type. The 
result was a foregone conclusion. 

There is considerable variety in the special features of 
the December number. ‘The personal element is well 
represented. There are four sketches of eminent 
Americans. The eulogy of Mr. Cortelyou is noticed else- 
where, as also the papers by Mr. Wellman on the Peace 
Movement, and by Mr. W. C. Edgar on the Indian 
drama of “ Hiawatha.” Mr, C. H. Poe describes the 
renovation of North Carolina, under the title of “The 
Re-making of a Rural Commonwealth.” Characteristically, 
the new movement has begun with an advance ail along 
the line in educational facilities provided. Good roads, 
rural mail delivery, 


THE AUSTRALIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE October number of this Review contains, besides 
the usual contributions from the parent Review, an 
Australian chronique, a view of Australian Beauty Spots. 
a sketch of Pearl Fishing in Torres Straits, the latest of 
a series of papers on Australasian Industries, a collection 
of Australian caricatures, and an interview with Dr. 
John Paton on the New Hebrides. I quote from the 
latter interview elsewhere. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review for December is one of the 
best numbers of the year. It contains at least four 
articles much above the average. 

THE LIBERAL REVIVAL OF LITERATURE. 

Mr. C. F. G. Masterman has an admirable article of 
twenty pages, entitled “ After the Reaction.” He regards 
Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Henley as the supreme 
exponents of the spirit of reaction, but it is a reaction 

which has been 





telephones, _far- 
mers’ clubs and 
scientific agricul- 
ture are among 
the other means 
of accelerat- 
ing progress. Mr. 
Lewis Freeman 
tells how Hawaii 
has come to be 
second only to 
Cuba and Java as 
the world’s sugar 
producers; in less 
than twenty years 
of scientific cane 
culture, Irrigation 
has been one of 
the most potent 
means in use, Mr. 
H. M. Suter sur- 
veys the progress 
of forestry in the: 
United States, the 
forest and water problems being, according to Mr. 
Roosevelt, “the most vital of the internal. problems of 
the United States.” The first appropriation made by 
Congress for forest preservation occurred in 1887. Now 
the Bureau of Forestry is one of the best organised 
sections. of the Government service. It is stated that 
forest. fires in the United States annually destroy pro- 
perty. worth from five to ten million pounds sterling. 
Adachi Kinnosuke explains what Port Arthur means to 
Japan. - Says this Japanese writer : “‘ With this posses- 
gion we shall have everything for which we took up 
arms against Russia.” There is a description of a trial 
of electric versus steam locomotives at Schenectady. 
The electric locomotive proved itself to be in all respects 
superior. Mr. Ernest Knauft contributes an interesting 
study of modern picture-book children. 





Photograph by} 





A DESCRIPTION of Shakespeare’s Inns makes an 
interesting article, by Mr. R. de Cordova, in Casse//’s 
Magazine for December. 





The Site of the New Federal Capital of Australasia at Dalgety. 


judged and con- 
demned_ by real 
things, and with 
that judgment the 
new Spirit is dawn- 
ing in England. 
The Exponents of 
the new Spirit are 
(1) William Wat- 
son; (2) W. B. 
Yates; (3) H. W. 
Nevenson ; (4) Hi- 
laire Belloc; (5) 
Gilbert Chester- 
ton. All these 
writers are  de- 
scribed with ap- 
preciative sym- 
pathy, and from 
their writings Mr. 
Masterman _ de- 
clares that the 
Spirit of the 
coming time will 
be National. It will be of a spiritual democracy, 
and it will thrust forward the problems’ of social dis- 
content and social reform into the forefront of political 
programmes. The article is a brilliant and hopeful 
exposition of the aspirations of the coming school in 
English politics. 





[Kerry, Sydney. 


MR. BALFOUR AS LEADER OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., describes how, in his opinion, 
Mr. Balfour has departed from the traditions and practice 
of those who have preceded him in ieading the House of 
Commons. He says :— 

Alike in dealing with the Rules of Procedure, the handling 
of Bills, the conduct of Debate, and the general relation to the 
House and transaction of business, his spirit (so far as it has 
been. shown by words or manner) has not been that of earnest 
attention or anxious concern. Only those who have actually 
witnessed and shared in the daily affairs and routine of the 
House of Commons can adequately realise the extent te which 
the evil has gone. 
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At the same time he admits that Mr. Balfour, on oreat 
occasions, is always equal to the position, 


GERMANY IN ENGLAND. 


Professor Paulsen, of the University of Berlin, protests 
against the Germanophobist agitation which has its seat 
and centre in the offices of the Sfectator and the 
National Review, He emphaticaily denies the assertion 
so constantly made that Germany is meditating the 
destruction 6f the British Empire. He says that such a 
statement is an outrage at once upon truth and upon 
humanity. To, millions of Germans the day that 
brought a war with England would be felt as 
the darkest day of their lives. The German 
people feel themselves closely allied with the English 
and the North Americans, and they expect to share with 
them that leadership of the civilised world which is the 
destiny of their race. Germany needs the support of a 
strong sea Power, and this she can only find in England. 
If she were to conquer England and dictate peace in 
London, she would be doomed to a humiliating depen- 
dence on Russia for years to come. 


PROFESSOR HARNACK ON CHURCH HISTORY, 


Professor Harnack delivered an address on the Rela- 
tion- between Ecclesiastical and General History at a 
Congress recently held at the St. Louis Exposition. 
The drift of this elaborate discourse is to demonstrate 
the impossibility of regarding the history ot the Christian 
Church as a thing apart or by itself. He points out 
that the History of the Church is most closely bound up 
and interwoven with all the great branches. of general 
history. He points out the influences—political, national, 
psychological and economic—which have profoundly 
modified the Christian Church. For there is no such 
thing as a double history; everything that happens 
enters into the one stream of events. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY OF CHRIST. 


The Rev. J. H. Skrine, in an article entitled “ Per- 
sonality and Body ; a Study in the Resurrection,” main- 
tains that the body in which Christ revealed Himself to 
His disciples was not the flesh and blood body that 
was placed in the tomb ; it was more analogous to the 
materialised apparitions familiar to all psychic researchers. 
He maintains, for instance, that if Christ had revealed 
Himself to His disciples at a distance who had not heard 
any of the details of the Crucifixion, there would have been 
no scars on His hands and feet, for they were produced 
solely as evidence of identity, and they would be meaning- 
less to anyone who knew not of the Crucifixion. He says :— 

Our theory, to recall it, is that Body is the sum of relations 
between a personality and an order of things in the world of 
sense existence ; that the Resurrection of Christ was the resump- 
tion of those relations ; and that this resumption is the reciprocal 
act of His Person and human personalities. . 


Why, then, was the Body removed from the sepulchre ? 
Mr. Skrine replies that it was removed merely to enable 
the Disciples more easily to recognise the identity of the 
risen Body. To Mr. Skrine the Resurrection would have 
been as credible, even if the buried clay had mouldered 
in the death-chamber. 

“ Tetlix ”—what an extraordinary choice of pseudonyms 
distinguishes some of the contributors to the Contem- 
porary Review—writes of Prince George of Crete, whose 
appointment seems to have been a great mistake, and 
whose disappearance from the political scene is much to 


be desired, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE December Fortnightly is a fairly good number. | 
have noticed elsewhere the articles dealing with Russia, 
the War, Mr. Frazer’s “Artemis and Hippolytus,” and 
Mr. Wells’s “* Modern Utopia.” 

NEXT YEAR’S BUDGET. 

Mr. Hugh Chisholm writes an alarmist article on the 

increase in our national expenditure. He calls on the 


Tories to stop the growth before leaving office, instead of 


leaving the operation to be performed by the Liberals :- 

If a satisfactory Budget is to be produced—and by satisfactor 
I mean one involving a considerable reduction in taxation—i: 
looks as though it will only be by cutting down expenditur 
It will require all the energy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and all the determination of the Cabinet, to get back to 
healthier state of things in the financial administration of th. 
country. 

We should go back, says Mr. Chisholm, to the sca: 
of expenditure of 1899 as regards national defence. Thi 
good advice is somewhat marred by Mr. Chisholm’ 
conclusion that it might be advantageous for us at 
present to provoke a general war, destroy our rivals’ 
navies, “have the struggle over,” and thenceforth b: 
content with our present naval strength. 


A RAILWAY THROUGH AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. Demetrius Boulger, in an article on “ The Awaken- 
ing of Afghanistan,” urges that the coming meeting wit) 
the Ameer’s heir should be taken advantage of to continuc 
the Indian railways into Afghanistan :— 


We have reason to believe that the Ameer is disposed to 
concede a good deal about the tariff, but we are absolutely i: 
the dark as to his views about railways, and yet without railways 
there can never be any true awakening of Afghanistan, Fo: 
nearly twenty years we have had a line of railway to Chaman. 
on the southern side of the great plain of Candahar, but owin: 
to the Afghan prohibition to continue it, this railway ha 
remained for all commercial purposes absolutely useless anc! 
unprofitable. To make the absurdity of the situation mor 
glaring, we are now constructing through non-Afghan territory, 
but along the Afghan border, another railway, in order to 
reach the Persian province of Seistan. There is nothing to bc: 
said against this Nushki route, which was adopted as a fis aller. 
but it is undeniable that if we and the Ameer could come to 
terms, it would appear of little importance in comparison with 
trunk lines through Candahar to Herat in one direction, and 
Cabul in the other. 


“OF MAKING MANY BOOKS.” 


Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore writes on “The Crisis in 
the Book Market,” which he attributes to too great output, 
and to the multiplication of publishers :— 


Competition among the publishers is too keen. There are too 
many publishing houses, so that not only is the market over- 
stocked with books, but the books themselves are often of poo: 
quality, there not being sufficient authors of merit to ‘‘ go round.” 
There are stated to be eighty publishers now, whereas a few years 
ago there were but twenty! Is there a proportionate increase in 
competent writers 2? Or do those who write well write too much ? 
For a time this condition of things may prove profitable to the 
authors, who now demand of the publishers prices that are some- 
times almost prohibitive, The literary agent is a factor here, a 
not entirely beneficent influence. A history of publishing would 
show that on the whole authors have not been hardly dealt with, 
and woe betide our writers if they slay the golden goose by play- 
ing the game of “‘ heads I win, tails you loose.” Another evil 
brought about by over-keen competition is that an author will 
drift from publisher to publisher, ever hungry after the highest 
price, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for December is a good 
number. -I have noticed separately many of the articles. 
A REAL GUARANTEE OF JUSTICE, 

Sir Robert Anderson deals with the lessons of the 
Beck case. He does not think that a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, had such existed, would have reversed Mr. 
Beck’s conviction. An informal after-verdict inquiry, 
untrammelled by technicalities and laws of evidence, 
would have at once discovered Mr. Beck’s innocence. 
A Bankruptcy Court inquiry, being conducted indepen- 
dently of rules of evidence and with a desire to ascertain 
the truth, recently resulted in the release of a wrongly- 
convicted Dublin stockbroker. A Court of Criminal 

Apveal would never have done that. 
FACTS FROM THE INDIAN CENSUS. 

Mr. J. D. Rees reviews the Indian Census Report. 
The census of March, 1901, he notes, required no 
less than 1,325,000 enumerators, though it cost only 
£173,000. The average density of population over all 
the Indian Empire is 167 per square mile, the highest 
figure being 1,828 per square mile on the Cochin coast. 
Bombay’s population is falling, but Calcutta now num- 
bers 1,106,738 citizens. Fifty-three per thousand is the 
proportion of natives who can read and write. The 
Parsees have the highest percentage of literates, and the 
Mohammedans and Animists the lowest. 

PALMISTRY IN CHINA, 

It is interesting to note from Professor H. A. Giles’s 
article that palmistry is an ancient art among the Chinese. 
Its object is twofold :— 

(1) To ascertain the mental and moral characteristics of persons, 
and (2) to foretell happiness or misfortune, success or failure, 
disease, and death. One writer says: ‘* The presence of lines 
in the hand may be compared with the grain of wood. If the 
grain of wood is beautiful, that wood becomes known as excel- 
lent material ; and if the lines in the hand are beautiful, that 
hand is obviously well constituted. Therefore, a hand cannot 
but have lines on it, those which have lines being of a higher 
order than those which have none, Fine and deep lines mean 
success ; coarse and shallow lines mean failure. Of the three 
lines on the palm, the uppermost answers to heaven ; it connotes 
sovereign or father, and determines station in life. The middle 
line answers to man; it connotes wisdom or folly, and deter- 
mines poverty or wealth. The lowest line answers to earth ; it 
con.iotes subject or mother, and determines length of days. If 
these three lines are well defined and unbroken, they are an 
augury of happiness and wealth. Vertical lines in excess mean 
a rebellious nature and calamity ; horizontal lines in excess mean 
a foolish nature and ill-success. A vertical line running up the 
finger means that all plans will turn out well; random lines, 
which cross the creases of the fingers, mean that they will fail. 
Lines which are fine and resemble tangled silk mean wit and 
beauty ; coarse lines, like the grain of the scrub oak, mean 
stupidity and a low estate. Lines like scattered filings mean 
a bitter life ; lines like sprinkled rice-husk means a life of joy, 
etc., etc.” 

The article is illustrated with sketches. 

THE DECAY OF THE SUBURB. 

Sir Robert Hunter, writing on “The Re-flow from 
Town to Country,” warns us that the suburb is losing its 
semi-rural character ;— 

At this moment the suburbs of London are in many places 
faring badly. The large houses of fifty years ago--often ugly 
enough in themselves, no doubt—and their ample gardens are 


being replaced by rows of cottages with no gardens at all.: 


More new houses and new roads were, we believe, built and 
laid out in the suburbs of London in 1903 than in any, preceding 
year. Trees, green fields, hedgerows are giving way to bricks 


and mortar. Monotonous streets, with scarcely a suggestion of 
nature, receive the clerk or the artisan after his hour’s journey 
from his place of work. There is great danger that the 
unsightliness and squalor of the heart of the town, which every- 
one now condemns, may be reproduced on a larger scale on the 
outskirts. The suburbs were formerly the resort, in the main, 
of well-to-do citizens who could take care of themselves. They 
might make a dull neighbourhood, but they would not over- 
crowd. Now that workers of all kinds are being taken out of 
town by suburban railways and electric trams, it is necessary to 
see that they are not merely moved over four or five miles to 
find a repetition of what they have left behind. 
OTHER ARTICLES, 

The Swedish Minister describes the collection of 
pictures formed by Queen Christina of Sweden, the 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus. The pictures are now 
scattered ail over Europe. Mr. W. H. Mallock pub- 
lishes a lengthy rejoinder on the subject of ‘‘ Free 
‘Thought in the Church of England.” 


- THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 
THE December /udependent is an interesting number. 
RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


Baron Suyematsu, writing on “The Religions of 
Japan,” says that all Japanese belong to both the Shintoist 
und Buddhist religions at one and the same time. 
indeed, prior to 1868 they were obliged to profess both 
faiths. There was a sort of division of labour between 
the two religions, matters temporal belonging to the 
‘phere of Shintoism, and matters spiritual to the sphere 
of Buddhism :— 

Sacred services, which it was fitting should be pathetic in 
character, were performed by Buddhist priests, and those which 
were to be cheerful were performed by Shinto ones. The 
functions of priests were divided on those lines in general ; thus 
funeral rites and memorial services for the dead were undertaken 
by the former, whilst the celebration of happy events was 
performed by the latter. 

NEEDS OF OUR AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. F. A. Channing, in an article defining “An 
Agricultural Policy,” points out that it was we who set the 
model from which Denmark has so much profited:— 

Denmark got the idea of Agricultural Societies from Eng- 
land ; and, as her land passed into the ownership of small 
farmers, her societies passed into the co-operative type—the 
intensely practical instruments of the detailed business of the 
country. Each branch of agricultural work has its special 
society, its advising experts. The function of each society is 
to reach and maintain the highest standards in quality or 
health of stock, in uniform excellence of produce, in methods 
of handling, in the management and economy of the working 
of the farms of its members. 

The landlord and his capital are poor substitutes for the 
unfettered action and the collective earnings of free men, 
working for themselves, on their own land. His supervision, 
kindly, often wise, is nothing compared with what may be 
achieved by vigorous initiative and singleness of aim, where 
brains and energies are pooled on the lines of *‘ one for all, 
and all for one.” 

THE ESSENCE OF STYLE. 

Mr. C. P. Keary, in a paper headed “ Of Style,” gives 
the following negative rules :— 

And one cannot lay down for the critic golden rules. But 1 
am sure the first and best one is, that he should get rid of the 
idea that style is a kind of polish, or an external ornament 
added to the essential of writing. The second danger (but that 
is like unto the first) is, that he should think he must be on the 
watch to detect and make known the beauties of an author’s style. 
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That style alone is of the best which is in the first place unob- 
trusive, in the second which does in the long run convey 
an impression of individuality, in the third place of an 
individuality high above the commonplace. Macaulay never 
achieved this third stage. But our modern “‘stylist” aims at 
this alone, neglecting the first two conditions, nay, ‘spurning 
them as hindrances to his art. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood for December is below the average in 
interest. It contains a picturesquely written article by 
Colonel Henry ‘Knollys on “ Damascus and Its Scottish 
Hospital.” The following shows the utter demoralisation 
of the Turkish Army :— 

Last winter, at Damascus, semi-starving field-officers were 
ready to hire themselves out for menial services in order to 
keep the dire wolf from the door. A colonel would have 
exercised your horses, and a captain would have swept out 
your yard, for a very small payment. Quite recently a major 
appeared on parade without his sword, and when taken roundly 
to task, he exclaimed, in defiant despair: ‘‘I have sold my 
sword to buy bread for my children.” 

Damascus 1s evidently an attractive city :— 

No place I have ever visited during my many remote travels, 
certainly no place comparatively so accessible from England, is so 
entrancingly, so dramatically oriental as Damascus. Beautiful 
Cairo is Egypt, tempered largely with Pharaohs and tke French ; 
Constantinople is more than half made up of Western adventurers 
and Eastern Levantines ; Jerusalem is Jewish ;. Ceylon is 
Cingalese; Chinése Hankow is yellow pig-tailed ugliness ; 
Japanese Kioto is yellow veneered nudity ; but’ Damascus is the 
city of oriental tradition and ‘* Arabian Nights,” of Haroun-al- 
Raschid and.Sinbad the Sailor, of flowing robes and close- 
fitting yaskmaks, of solemn pashas and smiling houris, of 
brilliant colours and sombre demeanour, 

A curious paper is that in which Mr. H. G. Parsons 
writes.on England’s old claim to sovereignty of the seas. 
It is not a century ago since the North Sea, in the vicinity 
of the Dogger Bank, was claimed as “territorial waters ” 
by the British Government. A’ poem addressed to King 
James I. affirms that— 

Great Britain stands 
Confined by the shores of other lands ; r 
And all that may by winds and sails be known 
Is an accession of so great a Crown, 


Cornhill. 

THE Cornhill Magazine is a very good number. The 
series’ on Household Budgets Abroad is continued, this 
month Canada being dealt with. Most readers with a 
literary turn of mind will at once look at the interesting 
paper on Charles Lamb’s Commonplace Books—the 
unprinted ones, His contemporaries do not occupy 
very much space; Elizabethan dramatists, as might be. 
expected, fill more, and byways, rather than the highways 
of literature, are chiefly represented in the extracts given.’ 

Mr. F. G. Aflalo has an interesting paper on “ Fishes 
on their Defence,” the gist of which is contained in the 
following paragraph :— 

Fishes defend themselves by almost every method known to 
beasts and birds, With that form of defence which consists in’ 
giving blow for blow, otherwise fighting it out until the stronger 
wins, I -have not concerned myself, though we constantly come 
upon evidences of severe battle, and Orientals even amuse} 
themselves with the fights of captive fishes kept, like gamecocks, 
tor the purpose. 

Occasionally they even resort to what, is known as 
“ foxing ”—shamming death—of which Mr. Aflalo gives 
some curious examples from personal experience. 
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The Windsor Magazine. 
THE Windsor Magazine double Christmas number 


opens with a story by Rudyard Kipling, “A Tour of 


Inspection.” There is a seasonable paper on Railways 


at Christmas and their provision for carrying the hundreds 


of thousands of Christmas parcels ; an amusing paper, 
illustrated by Phil May’s drawings, is on Songs and 
Singers in Caricature; Mr. Adrian Margaux writes of 
the art of Sir Edward Poynter, a paper accompanied 
with admirable reproductions of the artist’s work ; 
Poynter, says the writer, was one cf Du Maurier’s three 
Englishmen in “ Trilby.” 

There is a curious paper on churches as sanctuarics, 
with illustrations of various old English country churches, 
and a prettily: written paper on herons and heronries by 
Mr. R. B. Lodge, very well illustrated. Six species of 
herons, it seems, are counted as British birds, but only 
one, the common heron, ever nests in Great Britain. 

Mr, John Ward describes Sir William Willcocks’ 
newest plan for storing up the Nile waters, with some 
account of the great Assouan Dam. The new dam is 
only to cost half of those completed, and to add 
445,000,000 to Egypt’s capital. 





Maemillan’s Magazine. 

Macmillan’s Magazine contains no special Christmas 
articles, but there are several good papers, notably one 
on “The Heart of Old Japan,” Kyoto, which the writer 
describes as still “unspoiled by Western influences,” 
and on “The Pleasures of a Book-Lover,” by Michael 
Barrington,’ Anent the recent issue, by the Delamorc 
Press, of Richard de Bury’s “ Philobiblon,” in a new 
translation, one passage may be quoted :— 

The true book-lover reads, not laboriously and conscientiously 
to improve his own mind, but to lose himself in the greatness of 
the master-minds of the world. He is seldom a blatant egotist ; 
his theories, prejudices, and ideas seem of small weight when he 
lives in touch with the great men of every age; and he who 
loves. knowledge for its own sake and not for the worldly 
benefit that it may bring him, is always humble, with a humility 
that exalts rather than abases its possessor, 


The World and His Wife. 

THE World and His Wife, “the magazine that opens 
flat,” is correctly described, There is plenty of good 
work in the second number, as in the first. But the new 
style of binding has opened flat. There has been no 
stint in the expenditure, but the Christmas number has 
not drawn the advertiser. In advertising, as in folding, 
the World and his Wife live in Flatland. Among the 
interesting articles in the Christmas number are pages 
devoted to Haunted Houses, Christmas Presents, the 
future German Empress, and Windsor Castle and its 
plate. 


The Sunday Magazine. 

IN the December number of the Suaday Magazine 
Sarah Tytler continues her history of the early days of 
the magazine. There is a good deal about Dr. Guthrie 
and Dr. Norman McLeod, the former being responsible 
for the Sunday Magazine and the latter for Good Words, 
issued by the same publisher. Their allies numbered, 


among others, Dr. Blaikie, Dr. Hanna, Dean Ramsay, 
George ‘Macdonald, Isa Craig Knox and Sarah Tytler ; 
while- Canon Millar and Dean Alford represented the 
English contingent. 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

THE Pall Mall Magazine, the price of which, by the 
way, is to be reduced to sixpence in the New Year, with- 
out any alteration in its literary or artistic contents, has 
in its December number many interesting articles. For 
some readers the best article will be that on Dr. Johnson, 
by Mr. Austin Dobson, who gives a brief account of the 
inception of the great Dictionary, and the mode of carry- 
ing out the idea. The work was begun in 1747, and was 
to take three years to complete, but it was not till 1755 
that the Dictionary made its appearance in two volumes, 
price £4 10s. The greater part of it was executed at 
17, Gough Square, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street; and 
the garret in which he and his six assistants worked, and 
his own study, are still to be seen. 

At this moment the most popular article in the number 
will be “ The Jap at Home,” contributed by Mr. Ruddi- 
man Johnston ; it gives a detailed picture of the houses 
and the home life of the people, and is copiously illus- 
trated. Among other things, the writer describes the 
rickshas and the Japanese runners, and marvels at the 
ease with which these boys, eating nothing but rice, with 
a little fish and vegetables, and drinking nothing but 
sugarless tea, accomplish long distances and finish their 
journeys apparently quite fresh. Was it not from the 
Japanese runners that Dr, Félix Regnault got the idea of 
running as a cure for neurasthenia, described in Za 
Revue for October 15th. 

This issue contains two notable interviews—that with 
Madame Réjane, by Mr. Frederic Lees, being no less 
interesting than the “Study” of Miss Marie Corelli, by 
Mr. Herbert Vivian. The London article is a symposium, 
entitled “Is London growing more beautiful?” and 
appears to be a reply to some American criticisms, or 
comparison of London with Berlin and New York. Mr. 
John Davidson says :— 

Berlin is a parvenu, New York a precocity. London remains 
greater and more wonderful than the whole of inhabited 
America. Berlin? /¢ was made in Germany. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

THE Atlantic Monthly for November is of exceptional 
interest. An article by Mr. Alleyne Ireland on “ The 
United States in the Philippines” should be read by all 
who are interested in the experiments that are being 
made by our American brethren in the governing of 
Colonial Dependencies, There is a charming lecture, 
hitherto unpublished, by Ralph Waldo Emerson on 
Country Life. Mr. H. D. Sedgwick writes an original 
story of the American Coup d@’Etat of 1961. The 
Coup adEtat results in the assumption by the 
President of the titles of Suzerain of South 
America, High Protector of China and Chief Ruler 
of the Pacific Archipelago. The President is 
renominated every four years until he dies and then is 
succeeded by his son. Mr. Arthur Symons discusses the 
question whether Sir Walter Scott was a poet. He 

. answers his question by saying that he was a poet for 
boys, and as an improvisor in rhyme was not a poet. 
Mr. J. H. Gardiner, in an article on “ Improving the Style 
of the Bible,” discusses the Twentieth Century Testament, 
which version, he says, “does not attain the level of style 
ot the daily newspaper,” and the translators “ certainly 
do not cloud the meaning by any glamour of literary 
distinction.” Dora Greenwell McChesney writes on 
* Abiding London,” maintaining that despite the destruc- 
tion of ancient buildings, London is unassailable through 
all changes. 


TWO NEW MAGAZINES. 

THIS month two new magazines have been added to 
our long list—the Albany Magazine and the Liberal 
Churchman. 

The Aféany, which is a sixpenny monthly published 
by Messrs. S. C. Brown, Langham and Co., promises to 
be an interesting literary and dramatic magazine. Ina 
prefatory note as to the name of the magazine and the 
aims the publishers and editors have in view it is 
written :— 

Literature and the Albany—‘‘ that luxurious cloister whose 
inviolable tranquillity affords so agreeable a relief from the roar 
and flood of Piccadilly ”—have not a little in common. Here, 
in the chambers from which we take our name, Lord Byron 
wrote his ‘‘ Lara,” in Lord Althorp’s rooms, afterwards 
occupied by Lytton. George Canning, Macaulay, Tom Dun- 
combe, Lord Valentia (a traveller of note in his time), ‘* Monk” 
Lewis were ail ‘‘ bachelors of the Albany” in their day. The 
names are sufficient; they recall memories of a time when 
“letters,” ditere humanzores, meant something more than a 
sound market price per thousand words, when books and maga- 
zines were intended to be read and not merely glanced at before 
they were left on the seat of the railway carriage. ! 

There is something in the association with this cloistered 
retreat that pleases us. We also wish to retire a little from the 
roar and flood of the traffic: we do not enter into competition 
with haphazard collections of adventure stories and descriptive 
sketches of the Homes of Famous Actors, profusely illustrated 
with process blocks. We desire, in fine, to make the Adany 
a magazine—which should surely signify a storehouse of matter 
worthy of preservation, not a mere congeries of worthless 
rubbish. 

The first number contains three interesting literary 
articles, besides criticism of recent plays, by Mr. Edward 
Morton. All the articles deal with fiction, the first 
entitled “The Exile of George Gissing,” being an 
appreciation of those books which Gissing is described 
as having written “with his blood,” notably, “ Born in 
Exile” and “‘ New Grub Street,” which are placed in the 
first rank of his achievement. This is followed by an 
autobiographical note, ‘“ How I became an Author,” by 
Mr. Richard Whiteing; and the third article, by Mr. 
Francis Gribble, is a discourse on the fiction editor, 
entitled “ On Giving People What They Want,” in which 
the writer says it is absolutely essential that the fiction 
editor should not be cultivated, for his main function is 
to direct the manufacture of the fiction which the public 
wants. 

Two short stories are included in the number, and the 
paper and type are excellent. 

The Liberal Churchman, as its name implies, is to be 
devoted to Theology. It is a shilling quarterly, and the 
publishers are Messrs. Williams and Norgate. Dr. W. D. 
Morrison discourses on Liberal Theology. Ritschlianism 
is the subject of the Rev. Hastings Rashdall’s article ; 
Canon Henson writes on Clerical Subscription ; and a 
fourth article is “ Dr. Gore and the Creeds.” 





ONE of the minor magazines which are not noticed 
regularly in this REVIEW is Zhe Earth, a monthly 
magazine of sense and science upon a Scriptual basis, 
and of universal interest to all nations and peoples under 
the sun. It is edited by Lady Blount, is sold at two- 
pence, and is the organ of a sect known as the Zetetics, 
whose fundamental doctrine is the flatness of the earth. 
The Zetetic conscience is meditating passive resistance 
as a protest against the outrage of collecting rates to 
teach the pernicious anti-scriptural doctrine of the 
rotundity of the earth. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 


THE December Worlds Work opens with a_ well- 
illustrated paper on “ How Our Navy Prepares for War,” 
by Mr. F. T. Jane. Among many other things, Mr. 
Jane notes that the ability to repair rapidly is one of the 
great advantages of the much-abused Belleville boiler. 
Tubes damaged by shells have simply to be screwed out 
and replaced by others kept in stock. Another naval 
paper deals with Admiral Fisher and his work. The 
writer laments the fact that there is no representative of 
the Navy in the House of Commons, and demands that 
Sir John Fisher should be allowed to speak direct to his 
countrymen on the subject of the Fleet. 


THE PICTURESQUE THAMES. 


Mr. Joseph Conrad writes picturesquely on “ London’s 
River, the Great Artery of England.” How he treats the 
subject may be seen from the following passage :— 


The Nore sand remains covered at low water, and never seen 
by human eye; but the Nore is a name to conjure visions of 
historical events, of battles, of fleets, of mutinies, of watch and 
ward kept upon the great throbbing heart of the State. This 
ideal point upon the waters of the estuary, this centre of 
memories, is marked upon the steely grey expanse of the waters 
by a lightship painted red that from a couple of miles off looks 
like a cheap and bizarre little toy. I remember how, on coming 
up the river for the first time, I was surprised at the smallness 
of that vivid object; a tiny warm speck of crimson lost in an 
immensity of grey tones, I was startled, as if of necessity the 
principal beacon in the waterway of the greatest town on earth 
should have presented imposing proportions. And—behold !— 
the brown sprit-sail of a barge hid it entirely from my eyes. 


THE SITUATION IN MACEDONIA, 


Boris Sarafoff, in an. article on “The Desperate Out- 
look in Macedonia,” writes ominously of the future :— 


We are going to fight on in Macedonia. We saved about 
two-thirds of the number of guns we had in the} revolution last 
year, and we have still much unused dynamite. Of cartridges 
and ready money we had not sufficient to renew the struggle 
effectively this year. But we have maintained a skeleton of the 
revolutionary organisation by means of which the spirit of the 
people is kept kindled for another rising at an opportune 
moment. We have seventy bands, numbering from ten to twenty 
men each, in the mountains at present. These are doing no fighting 
against the Turkish troops except when discovered and attacked. 
When a massacre and plunder or other gross outrage occurs, 
such as the recent affair at Gomeji, the Turks are made to pay 
a penalty—if. not in blood, then in money, ‘or destruction of 
railway or other property by dynamite. Such retaliation is not 
inflicted solely in a spirit of revenge ; it is meant to keep alive 
in the Turkish Government a wholesome respect for the Internal 
Revolutionary organisation. 


There are several other articles of interest. I have 
noticed that on. “ Bungalows for People of Moderate 
Means” separately. 





The Occult Review. 


EVER since I discontinued the publication of Border- 
Zand there has been no serious magazine published in the 
English language devoted exclusively to the study of the 
phenomena which are commonly known as psychic. I 
am glad to hear that the void is to be filled. On 
January Ist the first number of the Occult Review, a six- 
penny magazine devoted to the investigation of super- 
normal phenomena and the study of psychological 
problems, will be published by Mr. Philip Wellby, of 6, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. It will be edited by 
Mr, Ralph Shirley. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


THE December issue of Arts and Crafts contains 
articles of interest on “ The Art of the Medallist ” and on 
“*Maize as a Motive for Designers.” There are also 
some excellent photographs of wood-carving in the pulpit 
of Southwell Minster, notably a number of statues repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, St. Augustine, Queen 
Ethelburga, and Bishop Paulinus. The pulpit, which is 
the work of Messrs. Ralte and Kelte, was executed in 
1898, but the church is one of the oldest in England. 

Another interesting periodical for the art-worker is the 
Art-Workers’ Quarterly, edited by Mr. W. G. Paulson 
Townsend and Mr. Arthur F. Wallis. It has just com- 
pleted its third year, and, in addition to articles on the 
various arts and crafts, is a valuable portfolio of practical 
designs for decorative and applied art. 

The Craftsman hails from Syracuse, New York. The 
November issue is almost a Charles Wagner number, for 
it not only contains two articles on Mr. Wagner, but 
publishes the lecture on his books which he has been 
delivering in America. In addition, there are several 
interesting articles on sculpture and other forms of 
decorative art. A notable series of articles has appeared 
during the year entitled “The Craftsman House,” 
giving plans and _ illustrations of internal arrangement 
and fitments. 

A German magazine of industrial and applied art, &¢., 
is the Kunstgewerbeblatt, issued by E. A. Seemann, of 
Leipzig. The November number gives us an article, by 
Otto Gerland, on some of the work in the Kreuzkirche, 
at Hildesheim, and a notice of the second exhibition of 
the Darmstadt Art Colony by Otto Bernhard. The 
illustrations are always excellent. 





LADIES’ MAGAZINES. 


THE Boudoir describes itself as “a magazine for 
gentlewomen,” but the December number contains 
several articles of more general interest. Mr. Louis 
Wain and His Cats, by Mrs. Russell Norrie, makes an 
entertaining study of the Cat Cult ; a very different art 
article is that on Viennese Interiors, by Mr. Gustav 
Hiorn ; and Mr. George Cecil writes on the Life of the 
Singer. Mr. Tighe Hopkins, too, is a contributor, his 
article giving a picture of Woman’s Life in Prison. 

The Christmas part of the Woman at Home isa good 
double number. In the first article, “‘ Musicians of the 
Empire,” Mrs. Tooley gives us short biographies, with 
portraits, of a number of well-known musicians and 
vocalists ; ‘‘ The Christ Child in Recent Art” is a series 
of interesting pictures without letter-press, and is an 
agreeable change from the stereotyped articles on Christ 
in Art, so usuai at this season ; and the birth of an heir 
to the italian throne has suggested to Marion Leslie the 
idea of an article on the King and Queen of Italy. 

The opening article in the Christmas double number 
of the Lady’s Realm is appropriately ‘‘ Christmas at 
Bethlehem,” by Shibly Jamal. The painter of woman- 
hood, whose work is deait with by Marion Hepworth 
Dixon, is Mr. T. C. Gotch; and the other articles in the 
number are, “ English Lace,” by Mildred Isemonger ; 
‘““Jewellery-Working as a:Carecr for Women,” by Mr. 
Cyril Davenport ; and “ The Ladies’ Automobile Club,” 
by Annesley Kenealy, There is no specially striking 
article but plenty of stories, including “ The Tragedy of 
Ida Noble,” by Mr. W. Clark Russell. 

The Girl’s Own Paper has issued an extra number 
containing stories and one or two short articles. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for November isa number 
of average interest. I have noticed several of the 
articles elsewhere. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF ARBITRATION. 

Sir Robert Finlay discusses “ Internationai Arbitra- 
trition” in a somewhat abstract and unfruitful way. 
There will always be wars, he says, as there are certain 
questions which no country will consent to leave to the 
judgment of any court. Compuisory arbitration he 
regards as impossible. The establishment of an Inter- 
national Tribunal before which any State might sue 
another would cause more friction than it would prevent. 
The most arbitration can do is to diminish the occasions 
for war. 

TRAVELLING PERILS IN THE STATES. 

Mr. J. J. Esch, in an article dealing with legislation to 
prevent railway accidents, mentions that 49,531 pas- 
sengers and employees were killed and wounded on U.S. 
railways in the year ending June 30th, 1903. The 
casualty list increases from year to year. Railway postal- 
cars, which are placed, as a rule, behind the locomotive, 
occupy the place of the greatest danger. Mr. Esch urges 
that passenger carriages should be constructed on steel 
frames. The weak construction of coaches is the cause 
of most casualties in case of wrecks. The writer mentions 
that the block-system, used everywhere in England, is 
employed on only one-seventh of the total mileage of 
American railways. 

PREMIUMS ON SUICIDE, 

Mr. W. H. Lawton deals severely with a curious 
development of American life insurance. Owing to cut- 
throat competition, the companies have of late removed 
the provision that life policies will not be paid in case of 
suicide. Of sixty-nine insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada, only one refuses to accept 
liability for suicide. A handful refuse to pay if suicide is 
committed within three years of the taking out of the 
policy, but many give the insurer full permission to blow 
out his brains as soon as he has paid the first premium, 
secure in the knowledge that his family will be well pro- 
vided for, Mr. Lawton condemns this as a premium on 
suicide, and states that suicide has increased at a greater 
rate among insured men than among the uninsured. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

THE Christmas number of the Century Magazine is 
exceptionally good this year. It opens with a marvel- 
Jously illustrated description (in colour) of a Great 
Flamingo City in the Bahamas which has never before 
been visited or described. The author, Mr. Chapman, 
the Associate Curator in the American Museum of 
Natural History, had hunted for this island for years 
before he was able to set up his camera in a branch- 
covered tent in the very heart of a city where 2,000 
ilamingoes built their nests. He took twelve dozen photo- 
graphs, and the best of them illustrate his article in the 
Century. There is another very out-of-the-way paper, 
Christian Brinton’s illustrated description of Alfons Mucha 
and the new mysticism. Mucha is a Tcheque born in 
1860 in Moravia in humble circumstances. He is now 
one of the world-famous artists of Paris. He is now 
working on the decorations of the Assumptionist Church 
of the Virgin in Jerusalem. He achieved great success 
with his illustration of the Lord’s Prayer. He is now 
busy on the “ Seven Deadly Sins.” His perpetual theme 
is the glorification of woman. ‘“ His art is a sumptuous 
art, floral, astral, feminine.” A third illustrated paper, 


very different from the foregoing, describes “ Children’s 
Costumes in the Nineteenth Century,” from 1800 to 1870. 
Mr. A. White brings down his diplomatic reminis- 
cences to the memorable period of the Spanish-American 
War. His account of his interviews with the Kaiser and 
Mommsen is interesting. He gives an appreciative 
estimate of Count von Bulow. An odd instance of the 
unconscious influence of Russophobia occurs in his 
chapter on the Open Door in China, in which we are 
calmly told that Germany followed Russia’s example in 
Port Arthur by seizing Kiao Chau. This is the cart 
before the horse witha vengeance. Germany seized Kiao 
Chau before Russia took Port Arthur. In fact, Russia 
took Port Arthur because Germany took Kiao Chau. 
Even Mr. White’s strong pro-German anti-Russian bias 
can hardly excuse this inversion of the chronological 
order of the events with which he is dealing. 


C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE. 

THERE are many good papers in the December 
number, and through the whole of it breathes the healthy 
air of out-of-door life. Perhaps the pearl of the series is a 
sketch of the coster at work and at play—‘ The King of 
the Kerb,” the writer, May Doney, calls him. The 
coster’s whole life is described as a gamble—in buying, 
in selling, in weather and livelihood, it is all a 
question of chance and luck; and his sports follow 
the pattern of his trade. Mr. Stanhope Spriggs 
describes the upbringing of the bloodhound—* The 
Man-tracker in Training’—and notes that though 
Britain now rears few of the breed, what few she has 
for sale are mostly caught up with eagerness by 
purchasers from the United States. C. B. Fry himself 
tells the story of the Corinthian Club and of their exploits 
in football. “ Pretty Polly "—‘ the Queen of the Turf ”— 
is eulogised by A. Dick Luckman, and her only defeat, 
which took place in France, is put down to previous sea- 
sickness. Walter Winans, with appropriate photographs, 
shows how to handle a revolver and how not. Mr. J. W. 
Robertson-Scott, having valiantly defended Hodge, now 
proceeds to champion Giles, and asks, “ Is the farmer a 
fool?” There is the usual breezy chat about current 


sport. 


FOR CONNOISSEURS. 

AN. interesting article in the December Burlingter 
Magazine is that by Julia Cartwright on the drawings by 
Jean Frangois Miller, in the collection of Mr. James. 
Staats Forbes, They represent mostly peasant women 
and peasant home scenes. Mr. R. S, Clouston continues 
his series of articles on the English Furniture Makers of 
the Eighteenth Century, Matthias Lock being the subject 
of the present instalment. There seem to be many 
interesting pictures in the Carvallo Collection at Paris, 
judging by the article of Léonce Amaudry. The writer 
notices in the present number the Spanish pictures by 
Zurbaran, Luiz de Morales, Luiz Tristan, Goya, and 
others. 

The opening article in the Coznoisseur of December is 
Dr. G. C. Williamson’s description of the famous pictures 
in the Hermitage Palace at St. Petersburg. Ina previous 
article the English pictures were dealt with. In the 
present instalment we learn something of the works of 
the Italian schools. Stamp-collectors will be glad to 
read in the new number the Prince of Wales’s notes on 
the Postal Issues of the United Kingdom during the 
present reign. Mr. R. S. Clouston writes on the Hepple- 
white period of English Furniture: and Mx., Ey Alfred 
Tones deals with Old English Gold Plate. 
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LA REVUE. 

THE Novemper numbers of La Revue contain topical 
and other articles of interest. Professor Albert Schinz 
contributes to both numbers a study of Mr. Jack London 
as artist and Socialist. Besides the articles referred to 
elsewhere, mention may be made of one in the first 
number on Othman SAér Adusht Hanish, who calls him- 
self the High Priest of the Sun, and preaches his 
doctrines of physical and spiritual salvation at Denver, 
in Colorado. The writer is L. de Norvins. 

In the second number Mr. William Redmond has an 
article entitled “ Fifteen Years of Home Rule,” in which 
he asserts that under Home Rule Ireland would be 
peaceful and prosperous, the present system of govern- 
ment being both disastrous to Ireland and unprofitable 
to England. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes of November Ist, 
Comte Charles de Moiiy continues his reminiscences of 
the Congress of Berlin. He has a good deal to tell us of 
Lord Beaconstield, one of the most prominent figures at 
the Congress. Lord Beaconsfield, he says, worked very 
hard at Berlin, and in addition to his duties there “ had 
to govern England.” Lord Salisbury, too, created a 
great impression. 

Another important article in the same number takes 
up the question of the recent strike at Marseilles. 
Auguste Moireau explains the special difficulties in con- 
nection with the maritime registers, showing that the 
sailors are not ordinary workmen, and therefore their 
part in the strike was illegal. 

The second number contains two historical articles— 
the reminiscences of General Hardy de Périni of the 
Crimean War, especially Sebastopol, being the more 
interesting to British readers. The article on taxation 
and the French revenue, by Jules Roche, like the article 
on the Comte d’Avaray, by Ernest Daudet, will hardly 
find many readers outside France. There is a long dis- 
cussion, by René Pinon, of the work of the Americans in 
the Philippine Islands, based on the report of the Taft 
Commission. The science article deals with the relations 
oftmineral chemistry to the other sciences, and is written 
by Henri Moissan. Two English novels are reviewed by 
T. Wyzewa—“ John Chilcote, M.P.,” by Katherine Cecil 
Thurston, and “ The Prodigal Son,” by Hall Caine. 








THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

IN the first November number of the Revue de Paris, 
Louis Aubert has an article on the Americans and the 
Japanese. He notes the Japanese sympathies of the 
Americans, and declares that public opinion in America 
is wholly anti-Russian, and that the Russo-American 
éntente was always more diplomatic than popular. The 
Americans claim to have woke up Japan to civilisation, 
forgetting that there were other foreign influences at work 
in Japan before the Americans appeared on the scene. 
Most of the Japanese in foreign countries are in the 
United States, the commercial relations between the 
two countries have developed rapidly, and Japanese art 
has entirely conquered the Americans, But the Americans 
have not remembered that a victorious Japan might one 
day be a serious rival. The Anglo-Russian incident is 
— with, by Victor Bérard, in the number for November 
15th, 

In the second number also Achille Viallate discusses 
the question of the British Army, noticing the reforms to 
be made, for the British iad paid dear for their negli- 


gence and mistakes in the South African War. An 
interesting article, by Sébastien Charléty, is devoted to 
the Petite Eglise of Lyon. It dates from 1801, when a 
number of French bishops denied to the Holy See th: 
right to overthrow, without their consent, the Church ot 
France. 

At last the letters of Richard Wagner to Mathild: 
Wesendonk, 1858-9, have been given to the world, and 
in the two November numbers of the Revue de* Pari 
we have instalments of them in French, After th: 
revolutionary movement of 1849, Wagner was obliged 
to leave Dresden. He took refuge in Zurich, where hi 
met Mathilde Wesendonk. He was nearly forty years 
of age; Frau Wesendonk was twenty-four; she was 
beautiful and artistic; and she wrote poems, and was 
passionately fond of music. They saw each other con- 
stantly, and during the years spent in Zurich under 
the influence of Mathilde’s intelligent affection, he 
conceived or created the greater part of his works, But 
if her name is to be connected with Wagner’s most 
important works, planned or completed by 1858, it is 
more intimately associated with the first and second acts 
of “Tristan und Isolde” (1857-8), which reveals their 
friendship as love. Minna, Wagner’s wife, had suspicions, 
and intercepted a letter from Frau Wesendonk ; violent 
scenes followed, and Wagner broke off all relations with 
Otto and Frau Wesendonk, and in August, 1858, departed 
alone to Geneva and then to Venice. It was at this time 
that he wrote the letters and the journal’ which are here 
published in translation, 

THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THERE is no article of special interest in the Nouvelle 
Revue for November. In the first number A. de Pouvour- 
ville writes on necessary reforms at St. Cyr, and Eugéne 
Lintilhac deals with the genesis of the modern drama. 
In the second number there is an article on French 
Landscape-Painting in the eighteenth century by Armand 
Dayot, and another on the Lyon School of Painting by 
Gustave Kahn; Léon Séché writes on Sainte-Beuve and 
Chateaubriand ; and Louis Jadot contributes a study of 
the English Labour Party. 


THE} MERCURE DE FRANCE. 

THERE is always something interesting in the A/ercure 
de France, In the November number Eugéne Morel 
entertains us with a description of the readers who 
frequent the Biblioth¢que Nationale. He considers the 
student the terror of libraries, for he does not go there to 
work, but for diversion. The most ignorant is the 
journalist, and he thinks the State keeps up libraries for 
his special benefit. In their offices editors have not the 
most necessary reference books at their disposal, and, 
indeed, some do not file their own newspaper. [Every 
day thirty to fifty journalists visit the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, but only three or four go to do serious work. 
The writer, who appears to be a worker in the library, 
gives the following analysis of readers on an afternoon 
in September, in the holiday time, when students are 
absent, but when professors and provincial visitors are to 
be expected. Out of 200 readers, there were about fifty 
journalists for information for immediate use, thirty to 
forty students who find the Bibliothéque Nationale more 
comfortable than their own special library, and sixty to 
seventy readers of novels, etc, in search of current 
literature ; but of the inquiries for books, not more thar. 
fifteen related to books costing more than Iofr, Other 
figures classify the books and the authors consulted. 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 
NICOPOLIS AND PLEVNA. 


THE opening article in the Deutsche Revue for 
November is by King Charles of Roumania. In it 
he presents an historical account of Nicopolis, and the 
part it played in 1396, 1877, and 1902. In 1396 he 
recalls the defeat of the French, who had come to the 
aid of King Sigismund of Hungary. In the war of 1877 
Nicopolis had an important strategic position ; at the 
time of the fighting at Plevna it was the basis of 
operations of the allied forces, and their point of union 
with Roumania. King Charles recounts the incidents 
of the campaign in which he took a leading part. 
In 1902, a quarter of a century later, the King, accom- 
panied by Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, revisited the 
battlefield of Plevna; he also made a pilgrimage to 
Griwitza, to the monument in memory of those who had 
given their lives for the independence of Roumania. 


, ART AND ARTISTS. 

A special feature of Ve/hagen is the attention it gives to 
Art and to modern artists, as well as old masters. In the 
November number the old master dealt with is Jacopo 
Palma il Vecchio, by Dr. Adolf Rosenberg. The illus- 
trations add greatly to the interest. In Westermann we 
have likewise articles on Art. An exceptionally interest- 
ing one in October and November is an appreciation of 
the work of Melchior Lechter, by Pauline Lange. Oskar 
Miinsterberg writes on ancient Japanese Lacquer-Work 
in the November number of the same magazine. 

The new number of the Zettschrift fiir Bildende Kunst 
is a special double number devoted to the Emperor 
Frederick Museum, at Berlin. It is written by Paul 
Clemen and other eminent authorities, and forms a 
valuable critical guide to the great art treasures there. 

WAGNER AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The Wagner Letters in the Revue de Paris do not 
constitute the only addition to Wagner literature this 
month. The Deutsche Monatsschrift for October and 
November has added an article on “ Wagner and Chris- 
tianity.” Professor H.Weinel, the writer, says that Wagner 
in hié earlier creative work was nearer Christ than in 
his later period: the creator of ‘Jesus of Nazareth” 
understood his hero better than did the singer of 
“ Parsifal.” It is certain that Christianity can 
only live not as dogma, but as religion and ethics. 
Whether it will continue beyond that depends on 
whether it can return to the religion of Christ ; 
for the religion of Christ only has eternal ends, while the 
religion of the Church has temporal ends. Yet Wagner 
belongs to those who believe that behind the development 
of the Church it is necessary to get back to Christ. 

THE ORGAN OF HEARING, 

The important part played by the organ of hearing in 
the life of man is the subject of a kindly and sym- 
pathetic article in the November Deutsche Revue, by 
Dr. Ernst Urbantschitsch. He considers some of the 
typical psychological manifestations of deafness in dif- 
ferent stages. In the early stage the deaf seek to conceal 
the defect, and, when they do not hear what is said to 
them, are very shy about attracting notice to themselves 
by asking the speaker to repeat his words. In later 
stages the deaf become irritable, then suspicious or 
distrustful ; and, in the final stage, when the struggle 
against the malady has become too great, they become 
resigned, and accommodate themselves to a mode of life 
in accordance with their condition. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


Vragen des Tijds contains ‘only two articles this month, 
but the first of the two makes up in interest and length 
for the usual third contribution. It deals with’ this 
important questicn : “ Which form of Divine worship has 
most influence on the community?” Influence for good, 
that is. The writer takes it for granted that religious 
belief is necessary, and he confines himself to Christianity, 
because he is treating of a Christian country. He 
divides Christians into the two broad divisions of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, and he adduces a mass of 
figures, opinions, and facts on both sides, commencing 
with the statement made recently in Holland that there 
were more Catholics than Protestants among the 
criminal classes of that country. He does not pronounce 
any decisive opinion himself, but is content to set forth 
his evidence and suggest that similar studies ought to be 
profitable to mankind. The second contribution is of a 
military and somewhat technical character, without 
special interest to the general reader, 

Elsevier i avery good ‘number, and the illustrations 
are worthy of note. Opening with a sketch of an artist, 
Ch. P. Gruppe, with reproductions of some of his pictures, 
we pass to an entertaining contribution on Byzantium, in 
which the writer takes us through this place in word and 
picture, and makes us feel that we are accompanying him 
in the flesh instead of merely telling us about it as we sit 
at home. There are illustrations of the ruins of the Seven 
Towers, the gate by which the Turks are supposed to 
have entered, and many other spots. Next we have a 
continuation of the article on “ The Marshals of France 
Under the First Empire,” giving sketches and portraits 
of Soult, Bernadotte, and several others. A curious con- 
tribution on what one is tempted to call “ nigger yarns” 
not an inapt rendering of the Dutch title, by the way) 
from Surinam ; they are stories of a certain creature like 
a huge spider. 

De Gids contains a very readable article on Californian 
Fruits, written, after a visit to Berbank’s establishment, 
by Hugo de Vries. The packing of fruit, and the selection 
or production of fruit that will stand the journey across 
the sea to Europe, are matters that command the greatest 
attention, and laboratories have been established for the 
proper study of the whole question. Certain fruits, if 
crossed, produce a kind that will stand the long journey 
much better than the ordinary varieties ; that is one 
point to which those in charge of the laboratories direct 
their earnest attention. “ Modern Positivism” is con- 
tinued, The old subject of Reform in Colonial Adminis- 
tration also comes up for treatment ; it has been dealt 
with so often in the Dutch reviews of late that there 
cannot be much that is new to say about it. There is a 
deficit in the Indian Budget, and some drastic reform is 
urgent ; that sums up the position. 

In Onze Ecuw, Mr. Hugo de Vries gives us a tran- 
script of his opening lecture at the Laboratory for 
Experimental Evolution at the Carnegie Institute in 
Washington. The connection between the three king- 
doms in nature, animal, vegetable and mineral, and 
many other points are touched on in a manner pleasant 
to read and, doubtless, still more pleasant to hear. 
“Music in the Training of Children,” another con- 
tribution, is rather hard reading ; music, certainly, has 
an influence, but the drudgery of practice often spoils 
it. To be a successful teacher of music, we are told, 
it is necessary to be morally as well as technically 
good, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


THE Girls Realm has avery good Christmas double 
number, the chief features of which are Miss Corkran’s 
“ Chapters from the Story of my Girlhood,” an article on 
the Newlyn School of Painting, and various seasonable 
Christmas articles. 

The Quiver Christmas number contains a set of 

ictures of the children of the Bible in colour, which, 

owever, are very doubtfully an improvement on black- 
and-white work, The chief articles are an illustrated 
paper on “Christmas at the Foundling Hospital” and 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt’s account of Mr. John Kirk and 
the sixty years’ work of the Ragged School movement. 

In an-article in the Suaday Magazine Christmas 
number on old Yule-tide customs, it is stated that “ plum 
porridge” was probably not porridge at all, but pudding. 
Mince pies have been variously known as “ Christmas 
pies,” “shred ” or “ shrid pies,” “ mutton pies,” and even 
*‘minched pies.” They should, says the writer, be not 
round, as at present, but cradle-shaped, as emblematic of 
the manger-bed at Bethlehem. 

Dr. Guinness Rogers contributes a sketch of Dr. 
Thomas Binney, fifty years ago the most conspicuous 
Nonconformist minister in London, who occupied the 
pulpit at the King’s Weigh House Church, There is 
a paper on Samuel Smiles, and another on the historical 
and other associations of Bow Church, Cheapside. The 
famous bells that Whittington heard calling him back to 
London were, the writer thinks, curfew bells, as there is 
no reason to think that the steeple contained any 
number of bells in 1360. 

The Sunday at Home has an illustrated article on the 
Tsar’s churches, especially St. Isaac’s Cathedral, St. 
Petersburg, and the Kremlin in Moscow, with an interest- 
ing account of the ritual of the Greek Church, The Rev. 
F. B. Meyer writes of Martin Luther; and Calvin’s city 
—Geneva—is described. 

Quite one of the best of the Christmas numbers is the 
Strand double number, with the symposium of famous 
scientists, which has been noticed separately. There 
is ‘Sherlock Holmes Redivivus”; an amusing section 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s Memoirs, dealing with her American 
experiences ; an account of M. Léon Bonnat at Windsor, 
on his visit to the King ; a paper on “Ghosts in Art,” 
which, though well illustrated with reproductions of 
fmous pictures, shows much more knowledge of artistic 
than of psychic matters ; and curious papers on quaint 
local processions, such as that of Gayant, at Douai ; and 
on the work of snow artists in the Hartz Mountains, at 
Andreasberg. Mr. Albert Collins, the“ Sargent” of fashion- 
plates, and Miss Lilian Young, the well-known fashion 
artist, have been interviewed as to their methods of work 
for a paper on the evolution of fashion-drawing, which 
will interest many readers. There are stories by Max 
Pemberton, E, W. Hornung, W. W., jacobs, and others. 

The Twentieth Century Home completes the first year 
of its existence with the December number. Evelyn 
Custs writes a copiously illustrated article on “ Fancy 
Dress Balls in London.” Mr. Frederic T. Cooper writes 
on “ The Homes of George Eliot.” Martha B. Howard 
describes the home of Mr. and Mrs. Faversham, who 
now occupy Mr, R. Le Gallienne’s old house at Chidding- 
fold, which Mr. Anthony Hope occupies in the autumn, 
There is an interesting article on “ Electricity as an Aid 
to Housekeeping.” Mrs. Saint Maur describes how she 
made a small farm pay near New York. There are 
articles on women illustrators, women bookbinders and 
women manual labourers 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE mid-November issues of the Italian reviews are 
able to comment on the results of the recent general 
election. The Rassegna Nazionale writes in a justifiably 
jubilant strain, pointing out that the election has been 
an emphatic defeat for the extreme Socialist wing, 
especially in the large towns, such as Milan and 
Genoa, which have hitherto been Socialist strong- 
holds, and that the defeat is mainly due to the 
large proportion of Catholics who openly took part 
in‘ the contest. Practically the won expedit is now 
a dead letter, Catholics voting freely as they please ; 
and no periodical has worked more persistently towards. 
this desirable consummation than the Aassegua. The 
editor is, moreover, able to publish an episcopal letter 
of great importance, the author of which will easily be 
divined in Italy, frankly rejoicing in the presence of 
Catholic members in the Chamber of Deputies, but 
wisely urging them to work as patriots and _ progressives, 
and to refrain from forming the nucleus of a Catholic 
party, which would only foment religious _ bitter- 
ness, Certainly there is need of their labours if we 
may accept as true a very gloomy picture of the in- 
ternal condition of the country, contributed anony- 
mously to the Rassegua (November ist). ‘The assassina- 
tion of King Humbert, the general strike ordered 
by the Socialists last September, the new theories on 
criminology, which resulted last spring in a man who had 
murdered and then cut up his wife receiving a trivial 
sentence, are all, in the author’s eyes, symptoms of deerp- 
seated internal evils, owing to which neither in foreign 
policy, commerce, nor industry has Italy attained to the 
position to which she is entitled. 


The. Nuova Antologia rejoices equally with the 
Rassegna_ over the “splendid and undeniable consti- 
tutional victory,” and points out that nothing discredited 
the Socialist party more than their disastrous effort to 
bring about a general strike, to which a fitting answer is 
given in this “truly and typically popular triumph.” The 
Italian poet, Arturo Graf, contributes a striking article 
on Love after Death, illustrated by many quotations from. 
the poets of all nations. Among the lighter articles 
(November Ist) we note a biographical sketch of the 
Russian composer, Glinka, in honour of the centenary of 
his birth, and a somewhat ecstatic interview with the 
German poet and dramatist Gerhard Hauptmann, in his 
country home amid the mountains of Silesia. From it 
we learn that the great man lives among books and 
flowers, that music, especially that of Bachand Beethoven, 
is his favourite recreation, that all his writing is thought 
out in the open air, and that scarcely anything can now 
drag him away from the simple joys and regular hours o5 
his sylvan retreat. 


The Civilta Cattolica (November 5th) publishes a 
useful article by a “ Roman Prelate” setting forth the pre- 
cise rights and duties which France has hitherto exercised 
in the protection of the Catholic Church both in the Near 
and the Far East, rights which until now she has appeared 
to prize very highly. The editor continues (Novembe: 
19th) his impressions of England, expresses great admira- 
tion for the church of St. Saviour, Southwark, and g'ves 
a glowing account of the ceremonies carried out in the 
church of the Cowley Fathers, near Oxford, where he was 
most favourably impressed by the Gregorian music and 
the reverent demeanour of priests and assistants, and of 
which he remarks that “scarcely anything betrayed that it 
was not a Catholic Church.” 
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THE Book oF THE MONTH. 





THE PRODIGAL SON ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL OF ST. HALL CAINE.* 


[* last month’s Review I quoted from an article 
by a wise man who was of opinion that it was 
high time the Ten Commandments should be 
re-written to bring them up to date, and to make 
them accord with the spirit of the age. Mr. Hall 
Caine appears to be very much of the same opinion 
about one of the Parables. The ancient version to 
be found in the Gospel according to St. Luke has 
hitherto seemed to be good enough for most people. 
But the new version published on the 4th of last 
month can boast of a far greater circulation than the 
original story commanded at the date of its publica- 
cation. “They did not know everything down in 
Judee” ; among other things, the noble art of judicious 
advertising, as perfected by the modern Boomster, 
was then not even in its infancy, Centuries had to 
pass before the narrative of the Evangelist Luke 
crept slowly into demand. How different from the 
new version! The star of Marie Corelli pales its 
splendour before the glory of Hall Caine. Like 
**God’s Good Man,” “The Prodigal Son” jumped 
off with a first edition of 100,000. But “ The Pro- 
digal Son” easily surpassed “‘God’s Good Man” in 
the number and variety of its foreign editions. 
the Heavens which declare the glory of God, it may be 
said, in the Psalmist’s phrase, of “The Prodigal Son” 
of St. Hall Caine, the new Evangelist, “ there is no 
speech nor language wherein their voice is not heard. 
‘Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” On the fateful Friday, 
on the eve of Guy Fawkes Day, the new version ap- 
peared simultaneously in English and in seven foreign 
Janguages. It is shortly to appear in six others. 
Long before the century is out—if the book is not 
entirely forgotten—it will have appeared in all the 
languages spoken by all the races that read novels, 
It has been dramatised, and after a preliminary 
performance in the Isle of Man~-admission £1— 
is to burst forth in all -the splendours of Drury 
Lane. 

The Press copies of “The Prodigal Son” were 
accompanied by an authorised summary, or synopsis, 
of the plot of the story. But instead of availing 
myself of this convenient abridgment, so obligingly 
prepared for the overdriven critic, it occurred to me 
that it would tend to the edification of the reader, and 
at the same time be a useful exercise for the writer, if I 
were to recast the version of the new Evangelist in 
the phraseology of the original Gospel. It is rather 
difficult, because St. Luke practised brevity, whereas the 
new Evangelist is—well, not brief. A narrative which 
is told in twenty-two verses in the New Testament fills 


* © The Prodigii Son.” Ly Hall Caine, (W. Heizemann. 6s. 425 pp.) 
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Like: 


426 pages in the new version, and more than six 
pages in the authorised abridgment. But it may be 
possible to condense the new version so as to get 
it into the allotted space. I will, therefore, print the 
original text according to St. Luke, a condensed 
paraphrase of the new text, and append in typ 
elucidatory and explanatory notes :— 


LUKE. HALL CAINE. 
And he said, A certain And he said, Stephen 
man had two sons. Magnusson, Governor of 
Iceland, had two sons, and 
the name of the elder was 
Magnus, and the younger 
was called Oscar. 


Crrrican Notre.—Date of both versions unstated : 
but the author of the later version says that St. Luke’s 
should be dated “Threshold of the Kingdom ot 


Heaven—Eternity,” whereas his parable is datec| 
“The Wicked World—any time.” Hall Caine 
adds many details heretofore unknown. For 


instance, he tells us of a family of a leading 
merchant, Neilsen, who had. by Danish actress two 
daughters, Helga, conceived before marriage, and 
Thora. All resided in Reykjavik. When narrative 
opens Magnus is about to be formally betrothed to 
Thora. A week before the wedding Oscar, the 
younger brother, a graceful, graceless, ne’er-do-weel. 
arrives from England, wins ‘Thora’s love; Magnus 
overhears their love-making, and surrenders his 
betrothed to the younger brother, consenting to bear 
the odium of breaking off the engagement by 
objecting to the conditions of the marriage contract. 
The younger brother steps into his place as partne: 
with his father-in-law, and Magnus, driven from hom: 
and business, goes to farm in ‘Thingvellir. 

And the younger having 
secured his brother’s bride 
and his salary for himself, 
neglected his father’s busi- 
ness, and was thereafter 
elected as member of the 
Parliament of Iceland. 


And the younger of them 
said to his father, Father, 
give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me. And he 
divided unto them his living. 


The younger brother in the new version makes no 
demand for his portion. It is his elder brother's 
magnanimity and his love for Thora that leads him to 
provoke his father to transfer everything save a bleak 
upland farm to the younger son. ‘The younge 
brother not merely gets his own share, but the greatest 
part of his elder brother's besides, and his beloved 
into the bargain. The younger brother, being 
shiftless and useless in business, goes into politics, anc 
is elected to the Althing solely because most of the 
voters were in debt to his father-in-law. 
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And not many days after 
the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his 
journey into a far country. 
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HALL CAINE. 
And before the day of 
his marriage with the 
younger daughter whom 
he had won from his elder 





brother, the younger son 
fell in love with her elder 
sister, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, he married the 
younger, and took them 
both with him ona honey- 
moon trip te Italy. 

‘The new version is in the book. Otherwise 
the inherent incredibility of this honeymoon of 
three would lead to the rejection of the narrative as 
apocryphal. Heiga, the elder sister, is Bohemian, 
beautiful, flirtatious, and a great singer. Thora, the poor 
little Iceland maiden, is eclipsed. Oscar has musical 
genius, which Helga appreciates. Long before the 
marriage he has transferred his affection to the 
brilliant rival of poor Thora. She is jealous, but 
believing that her suspicions were unjust, makes 
«xpiation by asking that Helga should accompany 
them on their wedding trip to Europe. Helga, who is 
in’ love with Oscar, consents. And they depart, 
liberally furnished with money. 

And there wasted his And at Monte Carlo the 
substance with riotous elder sister lost all the 
living. money they had, and to 

save her from open shame 

th: younger son forged his 

father’s name to a bill for 
: 100,000 crowns. 

Here, again, the new version is a severe tax upon our 
credulity. That Helga should monopolise the bride- 
groom, leaving the bride all forlorn, was inevitable 
But that even Oscar, the careless prodigal, should have 
«committed forgery to pay her gambling debts, could 
only be credited on the authority of St. Hall Caine. 
St. Luke’s prodigal, though self-indulgent and vicious, 
was not a criminal. The wedding party were away 
nearly six months, and it was more than a whole 
month after their return that the forged bill was 
presented, which again is a mystery. 

‘‘And when he had spent 
all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land. 


And after they returned 
home, and were received 
with great rejoicings, the 
forged bill was presented 
to his father, who robbed 
the elder brother of his 
inheritance in order to 
honour the bill and save his 
younger son from gaol. 

Here there is such an excess of new detail that it is 
almost impossible to condense the new version within 
Biblical limits, When the trio return to Iceland, 
‘Thora, the little wife, is within three months of 
motherhood. Oscar neglects her shamelessly, and 
spends all his time with Helga, who inspires him to 
compose a hymn to celebrate the proclamation of the 
laws at the Mount of Laws at Thingvellir. There 
he proposes to go with Helga. At last Thora puts 
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down her foot. Helga, in fury, comes and taunts her. 
“The child is not your child, because the love that gave 
it life was my love, and when it is born he will have 
my face.” “ Very well,” says Thora, “ if that 1s so, and i! 
my child is not my own, if it has been conceived in 
the love of another woman, and I am only the bond- 
woman who bears it, then—then—it shall never be 
born, or if it is born, I—I—TI will kill it.” Thereupon 
premature delivery takes place, and a girl is born with 
Thora’s face, but with Helga’s grey eyes. Thora, 
however, is satisfied, and takes to her child. Her 
husband also comes back to her for three days. On 
the third day, Helga sends for him, and suggests that 
Thora may kill the baby, and that it had better be 
transferred to her care. ‘This, strange to say, 
Hall Caine says, was agreed to by the family, 
and the child was stolen from its mother’s arms when 
she was rendered insensible by a sleeping draught. 
Her husband and her rival then depart to the Thing- 
vellir, where, but for the controversy that arose out ot 
a similar episode in “The Christian,” the reader would 
conclude the asterisks suggest that the younger son 
and the elder sister consummate their adulterous 
passion. Meanwhile Thora awakes, misses her child, 
and although only four days after her confinement, 
dresses, steals out of the house, traverses the town, 
recovers her baby, regains her home, and of course 
dies with the baby at her breast. The elder brothet 
Magnus, who is still passionately fond of Thora, is 
ready to slay her faithless husband when -he is sud- 
denly made aware of the forged bill. Here, at last, 
was retribution at hand But when he tells his father 
he is abused for his pains ; and when the Prodigal 
admits the truth of the accusation, his father, to shield 
him from a convict’s doom, honours the draft and 
provides the money by raising a mortgage upon the 
elder brother’s inheritance. ‘The elder brother is thus 
victimised at every turn. He loses his wife, his 
business position, his character, and at last his inheri- 
tance, while the Prodigal carried off the wife only to 
neglect her, secures his brother’s post in the factor’s 
firm only to neglect the business, and at last, after 
doing his wife to death, saddles his elder. brother 
with a debt of 100,000 crowns to pay the forgery 
with which his paramour had liquidated her gambling 
debts ! 


And he began to be in 
want. And he went and 
joined himself to a citizen 
of that country; and he 
sent him into his fields to 
feed swine. 


And he would fain have 
filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did 
eat ; and no man gave unto 
him. 


And he took fifty pounds, 
which his mother gave him, 
and lived upon this in Lon- 
don for six months, and 
afterwards he was starving, 
without a place where to lay 
his head. 

And when he was a-hun- 
gered he joined himself to 
one Finsen, who gave him 
work in his theatre, but he 
spent all that he had, and 
being in want he cheated at 
cards, and was said to have 
killed himself to avoid dis- 
grace. 
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THE 


The father, after robbing his elder son to save the 
younger from prison, sent the Prodigal out of the 
island, making him promise that he would never 
have anything to do with Helga or Helga’s family. 
When ‘Thora was buried, the younger son in 
penitence vowed that he would never compose any 
more music, and buried his one great musical composi- 
tion in the coffin beneath the head of his dead wife. 
Oscar found London a difficult place in which to find 
work. He sank down and down until, penniless and 
homeless, he came upon an old [celand acquaintance, 
Finsen, who had picked up Helga, and was now 
managing Covent Garden Opera House.  Finsen 
offered Oscar a large sum for the composition buried in 
his wife’s grave. He refused the offer with scorn. 
Helga then sought him out, and offered him the position 
of conductor at Covent Garden. He accepted it, and 
Finsen, Helga and he lived in the same rooms. 
Finsen had the pull over Helga, whom he financed. 
Oscar was horribly jealous but could do nothing. 
The trio went to Monaco, where Oscar had an 
engagement as leader of the orchestra. His deadly 
jealousy of Finsen leads him to consent to sell to 
Finsen the music buried in his wife’s grave in order 
to get funds with which to gamble, so that he might 
secure money to lavish on Helga. He won heavily 
at first, then having lost everything, he succumbed to 
the temptation to play with marked cards. He was 
detected, and to shield him from disgrace, he was 
hurried into the night express, a pistol shot was 
tired, and the story was published that Oscar Stephan- 
sson had committed suicide, 
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parables teach different Gospels. St. Luke’s is a 
Gospel of free grace, conditional only on Repentance. 
Our Manxland Evangelist will have nene of such 
uncovenanted and unmerited mercies. His Prodigal 
must work out his own salvation by doing those works 
of the law by which another Saint, not of the Isle of 
Man, says no flesh living shall be justified. 

And he went to London 
and there laboured for six 
teen years at his music, 
and prospered exceedingly 
until he became rich, and 
the name of Christian 
Christianson was famous 
throughout the world. Then 
he arose and took passage 
to Iceland. 


And he atose and came 
to his father 


In the condensed narrative it is impossible to give 
even an outline of the course of events which, in the 
new version, are set out with great detail. ‘The elder 
brother all these years was working like a slave to 
meet the payment on the mortgage which his fathe: 
had laid on the farm to pay the Prodigal’s forge«| 
note. He had adopted Thora’s little girl Elin, and 
she, together with his old mother, was living at the 
Thingvellir Farm. Helga was famous as a primur 


donna. Her father, weak and infirm, had lost his 
wealth. A political revolution had taken place in 
Iceland. The songs of Christian Christianson wer 


known and sung everywhere. No one knew who h 
was ; but all the same he was enthusiastically adopte«! 
as the national bard of Iceland, and therefore « 
national hero. 





LUKE. 


And when he came to 
himself he said, How 
many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread and to 
spare and I perish with 
hunger. I will arise and go 
to my father, and will say 
unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and 
before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called 
thy son. Make me as one 
of thy hired servants. 


HALL CAINE. 


And when he came to 
himself, behold his father 
was dead, and his wife’s 
grave had been desecrated, 
and all men believed that he 
had slain himself. And he 
said, Lo! Oscar Stephan- 
sson is dead, but I will take 
the name of Christian 
Christianson and | will 
make it famous by compos- 
ing the music of the Saga.. 
And when I am rich and 
honoured I will return, to 
my native land and make 
amends for my sins, and wipe 
all tears from their eyes. 


The variance between the new and the old versions, 
which has hitherto been considerable, now begins to 
be so great as to suggest that they can hardly relate 


to the same incident. 


For Luke’s Prodigal, out of 


his very helplessness and despair, seeks humbly the 


unmerited forgiveness of his father. 
with 
restitution and reparation for his evil deeds. 


of Hall Caine is filled 


The Prodigal 
notions of making 
This, 


the hypercritical will remark, so entirely destroys the 
ethical teaching of the original parable as to render it 


not so much diverse as absolutely antagonistic. 


The 


But when he was yet a 
great way off his father saw 
him and had compassion, 
and ran and fell upon his 


But even before the ship 
reached the port Christian 
Christianson heard so many 
and so grievous evil things 


said of Oscar Stephensson 
that his heart fainted within 
him, and he was sick with 
shame. And when he 
landed, it was everywhere 
the same, and he realised 
that he was abhorred and 
detested of all men. 


neck and kissed him. 


The homecoming of the younger son in the Hall 
Caine version is exactly opposite to that recorded in 
the New Testament. Under the disguise of the 
famous composer, Oscar Stephensson was everywher. 
féted by the people who, with equal unanimity, 
execrated the memory of Thora’s husband. He founc 
that his elder brother, Magnus, was in sore difficulties. 
The interest had not been paid for years, and the farm 
on which he was living with Elin and his mother was 
about to be sold by the sheriff. Drawing 200,000 
crowns from the Reykjavik Bank, Oscar started off with 
a solitary attendant to ride thirty miles across the moor- 
land to anticipate the sale. A snowstorm came on, 
and he nearly perished in the drifts. Pushing on with 
desperate doggedness, he succeeded in reaching his 
brother’s farm. 
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LUKE. 


And the son said unto 
him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy 
sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy 
son. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HALL CAINE. 


And Oscar said unto his 
daughter Elin, while as yet 
he was unknown unto her, 
“Thy father has sinned 
against heaven and against 
thy mother, and is no more 
worthy to be thy father, 
but he loves thee, and longs 
for thee to love him and to 
forgive him.” 


elder son’s wrath. And he 
answered to his father :— 
“Lo, these many years do 
I serve thee, neither trans- 
gressed I at any time thy 
commandment : and yet thou 
never gavest me a kid, that 
I might make merry with 
my friends. But as soon 
as this thy son .was come, 
which hath devoured thy 
living with harlots, thou 


the sun, but if you area 
poor devil staying at home, 
and working your fingers 
to the bone, you'll get 
thrown out into the road.” 
And the thought arose in 
his mind that he would rob 
his brother, for God had 
done nothing for him—-God 
had left him in the lurch, 
therefore he must fight the 
world—and God. 


When Oscar reached the house of the elder brother 
he found the sheriff in possession, and the family pre- 
paring to be ejected from the homestead next day. 
Elin prayed. earnestly that God would send someone 
with the 8,000 crowns overdue interest, payment of 
which would arrest the sale. Magnus, the elder 
brother, who. had lost faith in the righteousness of 
God, was ready to commit a theft on anyone who had 
the money he needed to save the farm. Oscar was 
not recognised by any of the occupants of the house. 
When his daughter was laying the supper-table he 
talked to her about her father. It was evident the 
girl regarded him solely with feelings of resentment. 
But she was full of the praises of the great Christian- 
son. Oscar offered to give Magnus the money he 
needed to save the farm if he would but let him 


hast killed for him the 
fatted calf.” 


According to the new version of Hall Caine’s, the 
younger brother utterly failed to secure from either 
brother or daughter any gleam of a hope that he 
would be forgiven. His elder brother was so wrath 
he did not dare-to offer him assistance. So he gave 
his pocket-book, with its 200,000 crowns in notes, to 
his daughter. He wrote inside it a few words yiving 
her the whole of the money, and told her not to open 
it till next day, when the sheriff came for the sale. 
Then he went to his own room, but not tosleep, He 
climbed out of the window, and fled away. When 
his brother Magnus came, intent upon killing him in 
his sleep, he found the stranger had departed. More 
visitors arrived. When the sheriff opened the pocket- 





adopt Elin as his own child. 
Nor did they relent when he 


old mother all refuse. 
revealed 
Christianson. 


himself as _ the 
His elder brother, when asked, hypo- 


Magnus, Elin, and the 


world-famous Christian 


thetically, if he would accept the money from Oscar, 
declared that he would fling the money in his face, 
as there would be a curse on every coin. 


But the father said to 
his servants, Bring forth 
the best robe, and put it on 
him ; and put a ring on his 
hand and shoes on his feet. 

And bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it; and 
let us eat, and be merry. 
For this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was 
lost, and is found. And 
they began to be merry. 


And Oscar’s mother said 
unto him, not knowing to 
whom she spoke: ‘Oscar 
may have done wrong—I’m 
not defending him—but a 
better hearted boy was 
never born into the world. 
Everybody loved him, and 
he loved everybody.” 

And Oscar’s heart danced 
to a new song. But his 
brother spoke terrible 
words unto him, and all 
his mocking vanity lay 
stark and dead and cold. 


There is no way of reconciling the two parables at 
this point, and all the commentator can do is to leave 


them side by side :— 


Now his elder son was 
in the field: and as he 
came and drew nigh to the 
house, he heard music and 
dancing. 

And ke called one of the 
servants, and asked what 
these things meant. 

Ard the parable gces on 
to tell th: story of the 


And Magnus, the elder 
son, was wrath w:th God 
and blasphemed Him to his 
face. And he said in his 
anger, ‘‘ Life gives the lie 
to the old story of a 
righteous God. If you are 
a cheat or a profligate or a 
prodigal you may live in 
luxury and travel as far as 


book the identity of Oscar was disclosed. But Oscar 


was gone, 


And his father said unto 
him, Son, thou art ever 
w.th me, and all that I 
have is thine. 

It was meet that we 
should make merry and be 
glad, for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alive 
again; and was lost, and 
is found. 


But when the younger 
ron knew that no one 
would forgive him or love 
him again, he gave to his 
daughter .a pocket - book 
with 200,000 crowns, and 
wandered away into the 
snow with intent to die. 
And his elder brother 
realised at last that God 
did something after all in 
this world for His children. 

But in the snow, the 
younger son saw that it 
was his duty to live, and 
not to die by his own hand. 

And when he had made 
this resolve, the volcano 
throbbed, and an avalanche 
of snow buried him for 
ever. 


But I must let Mr. Hall Caine tell the story of the 
end in his authorised abridgment :— 
At this moment of complete submission to the Almighty Will, 


Oscar’s work being done, the hand of God takes him. 


He has 


wandered without knowing it from the path of the pass when 
the volcanic fire in the womb of the mountain brings down the 
avalanche. He does not see or hear or feel it. He is only 
conscious of the physical end through what may be called the 
spiritual senses. A sense of heavenly music, of blinding light, 
of travelling at a terrific velocity into the realm of the sun, a 
sense as of the Day of Judgment, of the life of the world being 
over, of kneeling among the meanest and most ashamed, of his 
breath coming short and fast as he is being led forward towards 
an overwhelming Presence, and finally of the music dying down 
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The Prodigal Son according to Muri!lo. 
(From the patnting in the possession of Alfred Beit, Esq. 


and of a blessed Voice saying, ‘* For this my son was dead, and 
is alive again ; was lost, and is found.” 

‘There we have the ending of it all. The story is 
not without interest, despite its improbabilities. ‘Thora 
may have been a heavenly idiot, but no woman born 
of woman would ever be quite so demented a fool as 
to ask for another woman to go away with her on her 
honeymoon. And the device by which Helga steals 
the new-born child from her sister is crude and improb- 
able. It is also difficult to realise the possibility of 
Helga avenging so small a disappointment as not 
being allowed to accompany her lover to Thingvellir 
on the National Festival by making so brutal a declara- 

tion as that which nearly killed her sister. 

On the whole, it is a greyer story than those which 
Mr. Hall Caine has given us of late. ‘The Manxland 
{Evangelist does not usually disguise himself in drab. 
But although it may pass as a story, it would have been 
better not to have called it “'‘The Prodigal Son.” 

Mr. Hall Caine, to whom I communicated my 
intention of reviewing his book in the above form, 
wrote me making no protest against the Gospel 
according to St. Hall Caine, but expressing his fear 


that I might add to it “the Apocrypha according to 
St. Stead.” But my dear brother saint ought to know 
that saints don’t deal in apocrypha. He then con- 
tinues :— 

If there is the difference you describe between the divine 
parable and my fallible story, are you going to leave your 
readers with no better inference than that I have attempted in 
vain to write a new version? Does the parable express your 
idea of natural justice as well as of heavenly forgiveness? What 
do you think of the position of the elder brother? Does the 
humble penitence of the younger one wipe out his transgressions ? 
Or is the Pagan old poet, Omar Khayyam, right after all, that 

The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 

Moves on. 
Surely these are the issues that a man of your mind will think 
about ! 

I think I cannot do better than leave my readers 
with the questions which the author thinks should 
challenge them to think about and to answer. I con- 
fess with all penitence I did not find his story quite so 
challenging a thing as he intended it to be. I hope I 
am not already getting so spoiled by the Theatre as 
to fail to hear challenges other than those that come 
across the footlights. 








The Review's Book Shop. 


December ist, 1904. 

NOVEMBER brought forth no great book to concentrate 
upon itself the whole attention of the reading public. But 
a dozen volumes were published that were real addi- 
tions to the number of printed books, and the general 
reader, if he is an intelligent and thoughtful person, has 
no reason for grumbling. Two good books on the war, 
an admirable survey of modern Japan, the biography of 
a famous pairiter, the life and letters of*a great preacher, 
an excellent book on the government of England, a not- 
able history, a valuable series of lectures on art, the out- 
line sketch of a municipal Utopia, a book of memorable 
sermons, and. a new poetical drama—this is not a poor 
record for one month’s publishing. There have been no 
novels of note, the reader having to content himself with 
the October supply, which was ample enough for two 
months’ reading. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR, 


The first of the war books has already appeared, This 
rapid work indeed. Hardly has the booming of the 
guns at Liao-Yang ceased to reverberate in the ears of 
the’ world than we have two complete accounts of the 
campaign up to date, printed, illustrated, and bound in 
volume form. You should read both Mr. Douglas Story’s 
“The Campaign with Kuropatkin” (Laurie. tos. 6d. net), 
and Mr, F. Palmer’s “With Kuroki in Manchuria” 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net); but if you can only read one 
volume, choose Mr. Story’s narrative. Both books are 
well written, graphic accounts of the war as seen 
from the rival camps, and as both cover the same 
round from different standpoints, they should be read 
in conjunction, They supply a connected narrative 
of the fortunes of the war, apart from the struggle round 
Port Arthur, from the outbreak of hostilities to the battle 
of Liao-Yang. In the light of these narratives the 
Japanese successes appear less remarkable, and the 
achievements of the Russians more considerable than has 
generally been recognised. It has been “the effective 
barbarism,” to quote Mr. Story, of the Japanese soldier 
that has won the battles of this campaign. If you wish 
to obtain some faint idea of how grim and ghastly a 
business modern warfare really is, read both these narra- 
tives, which, while they for the most part describe battles 
from a distance, where they seem to differ little from a huge 
manceuvre, do occasionally lift the veil and disclose the 
inferno that it shrouds. After reading these grim commen- 
taries on the civilisation of both West and East, take up Mr. 
Henry Dyer’s lucid and comprehensive study of the recent 
evolution of Japan, “ Dai Nippon, The Britain of the 
East” (Blackie. 12s.6d.net). It is a thorough and carefully 
compiled volume, covering the whole field of a nation’s 
life, tracing the progress made, discussing the problems 
involved, and explaining clearly and lucidly the Japanese 
standpoint interpreted by a sympathetic friend. You will 
find this one of the best and most useful books that has 
been published on Japan, and it will enable you to obtain, 
as it were, a panoramic view of the recent history and 
activities of that remarkable people. 


MEMORIALS OF BURNE-JONES. 


In the “Memorials of Burne-Jones” (Macmillan. 
2vols. 1,181. pp, 30s. net), the wife of the great painter 
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has given to the world a worthy memorial of her gifted 
husband, This is emphatically a book to read and one 
that will give infinite pleasure in the reading. There is 
not a dull page in the volumes from beginning to end. 
It is a delightful book full of charm and humour, and 
pleasant descriptions of artistic life in the remarkable set 
of which Burne-Jones‘ was one of the most brilliant 
members. It is no colourless biography, but one full of 
human interest, and we are brought into close personal 
touch with its subject. Letters, memories and diaries 
have been skilfully woven into the narrative, so that the 
incidents are presented with the vividness of an eye- 
witness. William Morris, Rossetti, Ruskin, Ford Madox 
Brown, and many other well-known names appear in 
these pages, but they are not mere names, but living 
characters sketched with lifelike portraiture. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF A GREAT PREACHER, 


Canon Liddon’s “ Life and Letters,” by Mr. Johnson, 
the Principal of Cuddesdon, is out at last (Longmans. 
424 pp. 15s. net), with several good portraits, a dis- 
appointing appreciation by the Bishop of Oxford, and a 
very meagre index. Liddon’s Letters, which make up 
half the book, bring the man back very vividly, and 
remind me that I have never-paid him yet the duty 
of collecting my remmiscences of him of whom Lord 
Acton wrote in 1885 : “ Assuredly Liddon is the greatest 
power in the conflict with sin, and in turning the souls 
of men to God, that the nation now possesses.” I postpone 
further notice of this fascinating volume till I write my 
Character Sketch of its subject. 


MEMORIES OF TWO GENERATIONS, 


“Memories and Experiences,” the autobiography 0° 


Moncure D. Conway (2 vols. Cassell. 30s.), is a book o 
deep but somewhat sombre interest. These two massive 
volumes remind me of old London Bridge. They span 
the lifetime of two generations, but the bridge is no mere 
thoroughfare. On either side stand the dwellings of 
illustrious contemporaries now long since dead ; and as 
we listen to the memories and experiences of the aged 
veteran who was once the living soul of South Place 
Institute, it is as if we were paying visits to Carlyle and 
Emerson, Tennyson and Huxley, and others of that ilk. 
Yet it is a melancholy book. Mr. Conway, in his youth, 
believed so much in God he could not tolerate the idea of 
a devil. Now, in his old age, he is so painfully conscious 
of the forces of evil that he no longer seems able to 
believe in the existence of a God. How such a man, so 
great and so good, and with so many tentacles with which 
he can lay hold of truth, should have come to so melan- 
choly a conclusion is a mystery, upon which his record of 
his experiences with spiritualism helps to shed a ray of 
light. His fitful experiments all seem to have resulted 
in the discovery of nothing but imposture and fraud. Yet 
he realised the importance of the quest. ‘“ How petty 
would all these (scientists of the Royal Society) appear 
if one of these frantic mediums could utter a single word 
proved to have come from another world.” One wonders 
if Mr, Conway has ever read Myers’ book on “ Human 
Personality.” 

“Fragments of Prose and Poetry,” by F. W. H. 
Myers, collected and edited by his widow, just published by 
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THE REviEW's BooKSHOP. 


Longmans (gs, net), contains an interesting account 
of his-progress from scepticism to belief and reasoned 
conviction in the certainty of life after death. Mr. Myers 
admits frankly that it was by the road of spiritualism he 
returned to a faith which he had abandoned. Yet, he 
tells us, he had at first great repugnance to studying the 
phenomena noted by Spiritualists. It seemed to him 
like “re-entering by the scullery window the heavenly 
mansion out of which I had been kicked through the front 
door.” But Mr. Myers did study the subject, and won 
his way into the light. Mr. Conway only pecked at it, 
sniffed, and went on his dolorous way into the regions of 
still outer and outer darkness. 
“THE SIN OF DAVID.” 

“The Sin of David,” by Mr. Stephen Phillips, is a 
three-act tragedy in blank verse, published by Macmillan 
at 4s. 6d. David is a Puritan knight in the Civil Wars, 
who, immediately after sentencing to death a lieutenant 
for outraging a maiden, falls in love with a young French 
beauty married to his host, a grim carle, old enough to 
be her father, who is stern to her and even brutal. 
David sends this Uriah to die leading a forlorn hope. 
He marries the widowed French Bathsheba, and they 
have a son, who dies after living four years—long enough 
to make him the idol of his parents. David then con- 
fesses to Bathsheba how he had sent her husband to his 
death from love of her. A wildly passionate scene 
concludes with a marriage everlasting, “‘ whose ritual is 
memory and repentance.” Mr. Phillips’s Uriah is such 
a curmudgeon and a tyrant that all the sympathies of the 
reader are with Bathsheba. Someone had to be sent to 
lead the forlorn hope ; Uriah was the best man for the 
post. He longed for nothing better, and it was far 
better for him to die gloriously in the hour of victory 
than to continue to live to bully and abuse Bathsheba. 
There was no treachery on the part of Mr. Phillips’s 
David, whose conduct in sending Uriah to his death 
may be justified on principles both of ethics and of 
military duty. 

DEMOCRACY AND GOVERNMENT. 

At least four books were published last month that 
will provide the thoughtful man, who takes an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of the world, with much food for 
meditation. It is not frequently that I have the pleasure 
of recommending a book so excellent in its matter, and 
in the manner of its presentation, as Mr. Sidney Low’s 
“The Governance of England” (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net). 
It is a volume that every politician, and especially every 
young man with political or journalistic ambitions, 
should make a point of carefully studying. Mr. Low 
discusses with wide knowledge, keen observation, and a 
lucid grasp of essentials the manner in which England 
is actually governed to-day, and the relative importance 
of each of the parts of the constitution. He pays 
special attention to the position of the Cabinet, and 
the increasing importance it is assuming in the work 
of government. Not the least valuable portion of a 
book that I can heartily commend is that in which Mr. 
“Low deals with the effect of the emancipation of the 
democracy on the working of the Constitution, Another 
vook that deserves attentive reading in this connection 
is Mr. L. T. Hobhouse’s “ Democracy and Reaction” 
(Unwin, js.). It is a thoughtful study of the tendencies 
and needs .of the times by a man whose faith in demo- 
cratic rule, though not quenched, has been cooled by the 
long period of reaction that succeeded the last extension 
of the franchise. To Mr. Hobhouse Imperialism is the 
enemy from which a-renewed faith ‘in the old ideals of 
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Liberalism is to rescue us. Mr. Hobhouse’s heroic 
attempt to claim the present day Socialist as the lineal 
descendant of Richard Cobden is hardly convincing ; 
but whether you agree with him or not, you should read 
his book. It is an excellent stimulant to thought, and 
another proof of the advantage of a period of adversity 
in compelling men to examine the foundations of their 
belief. 
THE COMMON LOT—PAST AND PRESENT. 

The third volume is a novel from across the Atlantic 
Mr. Robert Herrick’s “ The Common Lot” (Macmillan. 
6s.). It is one of the most characteristic novels that 
America has yet produced. It interprets the increasing 
tendency, expressed by none more eloquently than by 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, to accept 
the democratic ideal in no ungrudging spirit and rear 
upon the common lot of mankind the civilisation of the 
future. This is the spirit that breathes through Mr. 
Herrick’s striking story of an ambitious young Chicago 
architect who walks to destruction along the broad road 
of individualism and finds salvation by merging himself 
in the common lot of the common people. For a grim 
and realistic picture of the common lot of the English 
labourers in the days.of protection let me urge you to read 
“The Hungry Forties” (Unwin. 6s.). It is a record of 
the recollections of men and women in all parts of 
England who lived through those hard times. They are 
for the most part simple, ill-spelled narratives, but all the 
more impressive on that account. It is a terrible tale 
of misery, privation and starvation, one of the most 
graphic descriptions of country life in England in the 
forties that has been published. 

A NOTABLE HISTORY. 

The first volume of a new history of England that 
promises at once to take high rank among the histories of 
the country was published last month. “ England Under 
the Stuarts” (Methuen. tos. 6d. net) is the fifth in the 
series of six volumes, under the general editorship of Mr. 
Oman, that will, when completed, cover the story of -ng- 
land from the earliest times. ‘Though fifth in number, it is 
the first to be issued from the press. Its author is Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, the nephew of Lord Macaulay. The rare 
gift of writing history in a fashion that arrests and holds 
the attention runs in the family, and Mr. Trevelyan 
has trodden successfully in the footsteps of his father 
and his uncle. This is history as it should be written 
—a brilliant narrative, retaining the attention with- 
out effort, covering every phase of national life, 
embodying the latest results of historic research and 
leaving on the mind a vivid picture of the period. If 
the remaining volumes, each entrusted to a different 
writer, come up tothe high standard set by Mr. Trevelyan, 
we shall have a notable history indeed. After this fine 
sketch of the most dramatic period of English history, you 
may care to look at the detailed life-story of one of the 
principal actors. ‘“ The Adventures of King James II. 
of England” (Longman. 13s. 6d. net) is an attempt to 
rehabilitate King James, the worst of the Stuarts, in the 
opinion of posterity. The author, with the assistance of 
Abbot Gasquet, who contributes an introduction, has 
done his best. The King’s continued immorality after 
his change of faith is even prayed inaid. There is much 
in the volume that is of interest, especially about James’s 
earlier life, but nothing that will reverse the accepted 
verdict of history. 

GREAT MEN OF THE PAST. 

You will read with greater satisfaction Mr. Sidney 

Lee’s “Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century” 
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(Constable. 7s. 6d.). After an introductory chapter on 
the spirit of the ‘century, there are six admirably written 
sketches of the great Englishmen of that golden age— 
More, Philip Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, Bacon and 
Skakespeare. Mr. Lee has done his work so well, and 
has brought out the personality of each of his subjects so 
successfully in the space of a few pages, that I hope he 
will give us further volumes treating subsequent centuries 
in similar fashion. For a more exhaustive treatment of the 
complex character and adventurous career of one of Mr. 
Lee’s six great Elizabethans--Sir Walter Raleigh—you 
cannot do better than read the fine monograph Sir 
Rennell Rodd has contributed to The English Men of 
Action Series (Macmillan. 2s. 6d.).. These four volumes 
all deal with England when she had won her recognised 
place among the nations, but you wi!l read with hardly 
less interest a book that concerns itself with the dim and 
misty origin of things. Professor Freeman’s voice has 
jong been stilled by death, but he speaks again in 
“Western Europe in the Fifth Century” (Macmillan. 
Ios. net). Left in an unfinished state at the time of his 
death, it has only now been published. Out of the very 
ineagre and fragmentary records that have come down to 
us, Professor Freeman has constructed a connected 
narrative of events in Gaul in the fifth century. By 
obtaining a firmer grasp of what happened on the 
Continent, he believed we should gain a more correct idea 
of the position of Britain in that dark and unsettled age. 


AN ARCHBISHOP’S SERMONS, 


Archbishop Davidson, like Columbus, has discovered 
the New World, and the effect of the discovery on the 
Archbishop’s views is clearly indicated in the volume of 
sermons and speeches delivered during his visit to the 
United States and now published under the title of ‘ The 
Christian Opportunity” (Macmillan. 199 pp., 3s. 6d. 
net). There is a breadth ot outlook, a tolerance of 
opinion, and a frankness about this collection of utter- 
ances that is most refreshing. One’s only regret in lay- 
ing down the volume is that the whole bench of bishops 
did not accompany their Primate on his voyage across 
the Atlantic. Short of that, the best thing they can do, 
and I hope many others also, is to carefully read this 
most welcome volume and endeavour to assimilate its 
spirit of tolerance and good feeling. 

ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES, 

One of the most helpful books of the month was 
Professor Reinach’s “ The Story of Art throughout the 
Ages : an Illustrated Record” (Heinemann. 316 pp. 
tos. net) The book is based upon the professor’s 
lectures at the Ecole du Louvre, which attracted 
so much attention at the time of their delivery. 
“We have now the advantage of possessing them in a 
more permanent form, with the addition of some six 
hundred reproductions of characteristic pictures and 
examples of architecture, carefully selected to illustrate 
the text. Professor Reinack has handled his subject with 
great skill, and you will find this a most useful volume, 
easy to read and yet packed full of information. Its 
principal value, however, consists in its giving a pano- 
ramic view of the history of art from the age of stone and 
bronze to the nineteenth century, enabling the reader to 
cast his eye over the whole field and see how each parti- 
cular school and epoch was relate to other schools and 
epochs, 

A MUNICIPAL UTOPIA. 


A book that should be seriously studied is “ City Develop- 
ment,” by Professor Patrick Geddes. It is called “A Study 


of Parks,-Gardens and Cullure Institutes,” but it is fa~ 
more than that. It is a dream by a man of genius o: 
how the New Jerusalem ¢an be builded in our midst, a 
reasoned dream, a beatific’ vision, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, a marvellous prophecy of days to come, which 
should be in the hands of every member of the 
London County Council, and of all other municipalities. 
The Dunfermline trust, charged by Mr. Carnegie with 
the duty of doing the best they could with the handsome 
sum which he gave to the city, conceived the happy idea 
of asking Mr. Patrick Geddes to create for them on the 
astral plane a new Dunfermline, by process of artistic 
evolution, from that which they have inherited from the 
past. This book is the result. It is inspiring, suggestive, 
prophetic of things to come. It is beautifully illustrated, 
and is published by Geddes and Co., Outlook Tower, 
Edinburgh, and 5, Old Queen Street, Westminster 
(231 pp. 2Is.), 
LORD ROSEBERY ON NAPOLEON. 


Lord Rosebery has written a preface for the nev 
edition of “ The Last Phase,” his study of Napoleon i 
St. Helena (Humphreys). In this pen picture of te 
little Pagan who issued from Corsica to open the world 
as if it were an oyster, with his sword, Lord Rosebery 
is at his best. In the preface he allows his fancy to 
play about the fascinating “Might Have Beens” of 
history. If Lord Rosebery had had his way Napoleon 
would have been handed over to Austria, Prussia, or 
Russia, to be interned on the Continent. If, however, 
Napoleon had to be sent to St. Helena, Lord Rosebery 
would have tredted him decently. But magnanimity in 
dealing with a conquered foe has never been a trait of the 
British character. Otherwise we should have allowed 
President Kruger to die in his native land. Lord Rose- 
bery finds it easier to criticise the brutalities of the past 
than to protest against similar meanness and cowardice 
in the present. 

LITERARY GEOGRAPHY. 

Those who are attracted by that fascinating subject 
the geography of literature were well provided for last 
month. Mr. William Sharp’s interesting series of articles 
contributed to the Pal/ Mall Magazine on the localities 
connected with the writings of well-known authors have 
been republished in a handsome volume, under the title 
of “Literary Geography” (Pall Mall Publications. 
248 pp. 10s. 6d. net). The form and make-up of the 
volume leave nothing to be desired, and the numerous 
illustrations add greatly to the value and attractiveness of 
the sketches. With the aid of this fine volume yor 
inay pleasantly become acquainted with the country 0° 
George Meredith’s novels, and that of the writings o: 
Stevenson, Dickens, Scott, George Eliot, Thackeray, the 
Brontés and Carlyle. 

TWO PILGRIMAGE BOOKS, 

It is a pity that the old English pilgrimages have 
fallen into disuse. If anything could revive the good old 
custom of our forefathers it would be the really delightful 
series of pilgrimage books published by Messrs. A. and C. 
Black. But nowadays it is the novelist and the popular 
author who have taken the place of the saint and the 
martyr. Mr. H. Snowden Ward’s “The Canterbury 
Pilgrimages” (321 pp. 6s.) covers both the religious and 
the literary interests of the road to Canterbury. He tells 
again the story of Thomas A’Becket, his murder in the 
cathedral, and the pilgrimages made to his shrine. Mr. 
Ward has carefully traced the old pilgrim ways, and he 
takes his reader with him on his journey through Chaucer 
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- jland. It is a most interesting volume, admirably illus- ® 9 
trated by photographs taken by Mrs. Ward. It should 
WITH induce many to make the Canterbury pilgrimage next ; 


THE 


Strand 


Magazine § 
XMAS | 
NUMBER 





spring. Mr. Charles G. Harper, who knows more about | 
the history of the old Engiish roads than any living 
man, describes the Hardy country in the same series 
(317 pp. 6s.). It is the record of a pilgrimage to the 
literary landmarks of the Wessex novels. [Every admirer 
of Thomas Hardy’s work should possess the book, which 
is profusely illustrated by sketches in black and ened 
drawn by the author. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 








GUIDE-BOOKS DE LUXE. vy re 
The most beautifully illustrated of all the books pub- | 
lished last month was “The Roadin Tuscany” (Macmillan | and Booksellers’. 





Two vols. 750 pp. 21s. net), by Maurice Hewlett. It is 

a fascinating book, recalling on every page the charm of | 
, A “le; sly ce bint 4 os ey ¢ 

Italy. A “leisurely sententious commentary ” upon the SECOND EDITION. 





is published, as a | Tuscan country and people ; it avoids the beaten track, 
; | prefers the road to the rail, and seeks to bring you into} MY RECOLLECTIONS. 
companion, | touch with the people, the best product of any country’| py the Princess Caruertnn 


A 
CHRISTMAS 
GHOST 
STORY, 


ENTITLED 


“THE STRANCE 
VISITATION OF 
JOSIAH 
M°NASON,” 


MARIE 
CORELLI, 


Written expressly for 
issue 
with this Number. 


Illustrated by 
H. R. MILLAR. 


The Story is a separate 
publication and is 


NOW ON SALE 
. Price . 


ONE 
SHILLING. 


Geo. Newnes, LTD., 
Strand, W.C. 


Beyond that it is only necessary to remind you that the | Ravziwis, With Phot gravure 

author is Mr. Hewlett, and the subject Tuscany. Another | Po"tit- Demy 6vo. 16e. 
able <is Mr. and Mrs. Workman’s “ Throug 

notable book is Mr, and Mrs. Workman’s “Through yy KEY OF LIFE. By 

Town and Jungle” (Unwin. 380pp. 21s. net), describing a aden a i oe 

their remarkabie cycle journey of over fourteen thousand | “Lhe Story of My Life.” With 


miles among the temples and people of India. They | 12 Photogravure Portrait. Crown 


| cycled across the great peninsula, from south to north, 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 


and from east to west, and their narrative of what they THE ISLES OF SUNSET. 


saw and experienced on this unique journey is extremely | py Avruur C. Benson, M.A.. 

interesting. The large number of beautiful photographs | Author of “Archbishop Laud,’ 

taken by the explorers and magnificently reproduced in| 4 The Professor, and other Poems,” 

° * + fh a = - is rown 8vo, 

this volume will be a revelation to many of the wonders 

of Indian architecture. A SILENT SINGER. 

Of the other glorified guide-books issued last month, By Ciara Moxris, Author of 

Scotland claims two. One, “ Bonnie Scotland” (255 pp. | “ Life on the Stage.” Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


20s.), belongs to Messrs, A. and C. Black’s series of 
beautiful coloured books. Thecoloured plates areamong FQR LOVE AND 
the finest examples of coloured work that even this firm = }QNOUR: A Tale of the “45. By 
has _ published. In “Raiderland” (Hodder and| Witttam Macigop Raine. Crown 
Stoughton. 327 pp. 6s.), Mr. S. R. Crockett tells us all| °° Ge. 
about grey Galloway, its haunts and inhabit: ints, assisted | PAMELA’S CHOICE 
by the pencil of Mr. Joseph Pennell. The Channel|“) \pocaeer Weston. With 
; 3y MARGARET WEsToON. ith 
Islands (A, and C. Black. 294 pp. 20s.) have also been Illustrations by Frances Ewan. 
added to the list of coloured guide-books. The letterpress | Crown 8vo. 6s. 
of Edith F. Carey contains much curious information, 
but in the illustrations you will miss the element of storm MISS BRENT OF MEAD. 
that gives so distinctive a charm to the coast scenery of | BY Cuuistanst K. Courninas, 





' sonage that his life, now published under the title “ The 
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| 
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THREE BIOGRAPHIES. Haroupv Pirrarp, Cr, 8vo. 6@ 


HURRICANE ISLAND. 


By H. B. Marriotr Watson, 


Monk of Llanthony” (Methuen. 607 pp. tos. 6d. net) 3.A., Author of * ‘The Princess 
: z ( “¢ : 7 PI a Zenia,” ‘“‘The Skirts of Happy 


will command a large public. The biography is written} Chance,” “Captain Fortune,” &c. 
by Baroness de Bertouch. It is full, detailed, and well! Crown 8vo. 6s. 
indexed. It is a very interesting story that she has to 

tell of the eloquent and daring monk in his ghost-haunted | A BOOK OF THE LOVE 
monastery, and she tells the story well. There will never Orion English EBs way ny teal 
be another Father Ignatius, she declares, and she makes and Verse. Compiled and Edited 
it her pious duty to reveal the national results of the by os oy Hucu marty A. 
life-long work and watchfulness of this “ oceanic per- sage i’ sacealiaaneshetat 


the islands. | rigg,” &c. With Illustrations by 


Father Ignatius is so picturesque and quaint a per- 


sonality.” BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 
Neither the personality nor the political career of the py Rowerr Benson, Author of 
Duke of Devonshire lends itself to picturesque biography, |“ The Light Invisible.” Crown Bro. 
8. 


but Mr. Henry Leach has done the best with the | 
materials at his command (Methuen. 380 pp. 12s. 6d. | 


ISBISTER & CO,, 


net.). It is interesting to note the characteristic circum- 
5 & 16, ‘I'avistock St., Covent Garden. 


stance related by Mr. Leach that the Duke paused to |: 
yawn in the midst of his maiden speech in the House of London, W.C. 
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Commons. | fear the reader of the “ Life and Corre- 
spondence of Lord Coleridge” (Macmillan. 2 vols. 
757 pp. 30s. net.) will follow the example of the Duke. 
It is the duty of a biographer to present a finished 
portrait to the public, not to dump upon them a mass of 
half. digested material from which a portrait may labori- 
ously be constructed. There are not a few interesting 
passages to be found in the correspondence of Lord 
Coleridge, but it is a hard task to discover them, and it 
is a task that only the most conscientious of readers will 
have the patience to undertake. 


GOSSIP—PLEASANT AND MALICIOUS, 


.Two of last month’s books illustrate by striking con- 
trast how delightful or how malicious gossip may be. 
The determining factor is the personality of the gossiper. 
“Fifty Years of Fleet Street” (Macmillan. 404 pp. I4s. 
net) is full of good stories, humorous anecdotes, and 
interesting recollections such as Sir John Robinson loved 
to pour forth into the ear of a sympathetic listener. It 
is, in short, filled with gossip of the nobler kind—that 
which interests and amuses without leaving any sting 
behind. When Sir John retired from the Daily News it 
was his intention to jot down his recollections of a long and 
busy life. That intention was never carried out, and it has 
been left to Mr. F. Moy Thomas to compile from old diaries 
and .notes, supplemented by his own recollections, a 
volume of good stories, with a slight link of biographical 
narrative. Those who delight in Court gossip will relish 
“The Private Lives of William II. and His Consort” 
(Heinemann. 349 pp. — Ios. net) compiled from the 
diaries of a lady-in-waiting at the Imperial Court, and 
edited by Mr. H. W. Fischer. There is no denying the 
interest of the revelations, though the author of them 
would no doubt be promptly clapped into prison for Zése 
majesté were she still resident in Germany, and, what is 
more, would richly deserve her fate. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH. 


Indifferent French students will appreciate the trans- 
lation just issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin of Madame 
Edmond Adam’s “ My Literary Life” (542 pp. 8s. 6d. 
net), a volume, on the whole well translated, of reminis- 
cences with a truly French charm of style, not too long, 
and from, which details interesting to personal friends 
only are rigidly excluded. The book contains a great 
amount of gossip of a non-personal description about 
literary and political French characters during the last 
half-century, notably George Sand, of whom Mme. Adam 
was a devoted admirer, while at the same time retaining 
the friendship of Daniel Stern, Edmond About, Flaubert, 
Mérimée, Jules Simon, Wagner, Littré, and many others. 

Another excellent French translation published last 
month was M. A. Barbeau’s admirable “ Life and Letters 
at Bath in the Eighteenth Century” (Heinemann. 153s. 
net. Illustrated), with a preface by Austin Dobson. It 
is a delightfully written, scholarly book, full of gossip 
about the famous personalities frequenting Bath, from 
Beau Nash to Madame D’Arblay, and from Gainsborough 
to Fielding. The style is lucid, the translation very well 
done, and there is a good, full index. 


A-MONUMENT OF PATIENT INDUSTRY. 


. Among the most solid contributions to the scientific 
literature of the year is Mr. A. W. Howatt’s erudite work 
on “The Native Tribes of Australia” (Macmillan, 
818 pp. 21s, net). This marvellous monument of patient 
industry is.the outcome of forty years of investigation 


and of study. During the earlier part of this time Mr. 
Howatt worked with Dr. Fison. The book is a vast mine 
of information concerning races now fast perishing by 
the use of opium and other vices introduced by superior 
races, white and yellow. Mr. Howatt has with infinite 
patience collected a vast store of information concerning 
the customs, beliefs, government, etc., of these Australian 
natives, from which the ethnologist in all time to 
come will draw materials for his theories. The book will 
become a classic, and will take its place in every library 
not by favour but by right. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


“ Seeing ourselves as ithers see us” will be the chief 
interest of reading the impressions of ‘‘ Uganda’s Kati- 
kiro (Prime Minister) in England,” by Ham Mukasa, 
his private secretary, translated by the Katikiro’s official 
English interpreter, with a preface by Sir H. H. Johnston. 
(Hutchinson. tIos.6d.net. Illustrated). The impression 
deepens as we read the book that the Katikiro and his 
secretary were in many ways great children. Nothing 
seemed to impress them so much as the Hippodrome and 
a clever conjuror—far more than St. Paul’s or’’the 
Abbey. Their childish delight, however, is very delight- 
ful at times. They were constantly going to “that fine 
shop” (the Army and Navy Stores), which struck them 
far more than “the house where they talk over matters ” 
(Parliament) ; or “the house of images of all kinds ” (the 
British Museum) ; the organ at St. Paul’s was “like the 
sound one hears in the sky when it is about to rain”—“ My 
friends, that organ is a wonderful thing.” It is astonish- 
ing the number of people and places they managed to 
Sec; 

THE MOST POPULAR NOVELS. 


Number, not quality, was the distinctive feature of the 
month’s output of fiction. Here, however, are some half- 
dozen novels {that are worth reading. Standing apart 
and above the ordinary run of novels is Jack London’s 
“ The Sea-Wolf” (Heinemann. 6s. Iilustrated). It is a 
really fine, vigorous book, yet terrible at times in its 
strength, a tale of sea-life on board a sealer, under the 
sea-wolf himself, Captain Wolf Larsen. The whole 
atmosphere of the book is permeated with sea-breezes 
and spindrift. Mr. Jack London has chosen to tell his 
story in that peculiarly interesting form—the first person, 
peculiarly interesting, that is, in skilled hands. A con- 
trast in every way is Frances Hodgson Burnett’s short 
story, full of delicate feeling, “In the Closed Room” 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net). .The book is most 
artistically produced, the colcured illustrations are charm- 
ing, and all this is in keeping with the spirit of the story, 
She tells with a fine touch how a poor child near to the 
other world played in the closed room with the spirit of 
another child who had already passed beyond the river 
of death. 

If you wish for humour you will of course read W. W. 
Jacobs’ “ Dialstone Lane” (Newnes. 6s.), with its retired 
sea captain and all the other characters that Mr. Jacobs 
has created and made so popular with the reading public. 
Or you may read “ Jess and Co.” By J. J. B. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s. Illustrated), which has, like “ Wee 
Macgregor,” by the same author,.at least the merit of 
being often very amusing. Whoever likes a sly joke at 
the expense of England over the Border, can gratify his 
taste by reading “Jess and Co.,” especially the parts in 
which “Aunt Wallace”—the old besom — appears. 
These four stories all find a place in the list of the most 
popular novels of the month, 
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SOME GOOD SHORT STORIES. 

You will be well repaid by reading three books of short 
stories published during the month, two of them collec- 
tions of tales from. the outskirts of the Empire. “ Sons 
o’ Men,” by G. B. Le waster (Melrose. 6s.), is a volume 
of New Zealand stories much above the average of merit. 
The slightly Kiplingesque style does not interfere with the 
perfection of the loca! colour, which is the localest of the 
focal, for though true to the very life, the stories are 
almost exclusively confined to a handful of men facing 
the rigours of a Southern winter in far South-Island 
province.among bleak offshoots of the Southern Alps, swept 
by whirling winds coming straight from the South Pole. 
Some few of them concern back country life in the North 
Island; one, “ The Story of Wi,” is one of the most remark- 
able studies of Maori character ever penned. As stories of 
back country life in New Zealand they are well-nigh 
perfect. In “Sally: A Study, and Other Tales of the 
Outskirts” (Blackwood. 6s.), Mr. Hugh Clifford has 
written some of the most pathetic, delicately told short 
stories that have been seen for a long time in England. 
The title-story itself is a study, which perhaps only Mr. 
Clifford could have written, of a young Malay prince 
sent to England to be educated—“ a gigantic mistake, 
the sort of mistake white men make, with the most 
glorious intentions, and without an atom of foresight, in 
the name of Progress.” But most pathetic of all is the 
story called “Rachel,” the exiled Anglo-Indian wife, 
weeping for her children in England, and yet, in England 
at last with those children, still weeping for her child, the 
one to her most precious, the one left on “the outskirts 
of empire.” Another collection of short stories, but of 
a different stamp, is Mr. A. C. Benson’s “The Isles of 
Sunset” (Isbister. 6s.). They are largely allegorical, 
but there is a charm about them that is attractive, 
though they will not make a strong appeal to those who 
look for human interest. In that these tales are deficient. 


A DAINTY BOOK FROM JAPAN. 
Of all the dainty books that have reached me this 
year, the daintiest comes from Japan. It has three covers, 
the second of which is fastened by ivory catches. The 


book is stitched with white silk and is beautifuly illus- - 


trated by Japanese artists. The author is Gensai Murai, 
one of the most famous and}voluminous of Japanese 
authors. He is only forty-one years of age, but he has 
already produced thirty-eight large works in fifty-nine 
massive volumes, besides editing a newspaper, with a 
circulation of 180,c00, and managing a steam pump manu- 
factory. This volume, the first which has been published 
in English, is entitled ‘“‘ Hana, a Daughter of Japan.” 
It is a novel of the Russo-Japanese war, which the author 
thinks will last for many years. “ England struggled 
with Napoleon for twenty-two years. She is our example.” 
There are three coloured pictures. The frontispiece went 
through thirty-five processes upon thirty-five different cuts. 
The book is published by the Hochi Shimbun, in Tokyo, 
but unfortunately the price is not stated. 
~ ESSAYS AND SKETCHES FOR A LEISURE HOUR. 
There are several volumes of essays and sketches 
which I can recommend for a quiet hour at the close of 
the day. You need not be a student of either Balzac or 
Dante, you need not know Turner from Botticelli, yet if 
you care for terse, clear-cut style, for vigorous English 
and original thought--the total absence, in fact, of the 
commonplace—you will enjoy the three essays included 
in “The Artist’s Life,” by John Oliver Hobbes (T. 
Werner Laurie. 138 pp. 2s. 6d. net). Scattered through 
the book are invaluale hints to young writers, and many 


passages chastening the popularly successful and en- 
couraging the true artist struggling for recognition and 
appreciation. Very serious essays in an entirely different 
style are those by Mr. W. S. Lilly, “ Studies in Religion 
and Literature.” (Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 
You will turn with special interest to his essay on “ What 
was Shakespeare’s Religion ?” which Mr. Lilly concludes, 
as might be expected, was Catholicism tempered by an 
outward and occasional recognition of Protestantism. 
One of the best and most appreciative essays is that on 
Balzac, a French Shakespeare ; one of the worst that on 
ghosts. 

Two other volumes of essays deal with life in town 
and country. The title of Mr. Lewis Hind’s dainty little 
sketches, “ Life’s Lesser Moods” (A. and C. Black. 
3s. 6d. net), well describes them. They are light and 
delicate and very brief. A few are serious and show 
true feeling ; others are merely good journalism, and the 
pleasantest are those dealing with Italy and Spain. You 
will turn most readily to the sketches of London, and 
of these the best by far is that on the littleness of the 
Metropolis. A very pleasant book to read in London’s 
midwinter gloom is Mr. Alfred W. Rees’s “*Iantothe Fisher- 
man” (Murray. 349 pp. Ios. net. Illustrated). It posi- 
tively smells of the countryside, nor is there the lack of 
human interest sometimes felt in essays of this description. 
The illustrations in black and white are soft and delicate. 
It is a book that all lovers of English country life will be 
glad to have, Western Englanders in particular. 

USEFUL REFERENCE BOOKS. 

= “Who's Who” (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) needs no 
words of commendation. It is indispensable, and the new 
volume for 1905 is, if possible, an improvement upon its 
predecessors. The new issue contains over 17,0co 
biographies in 1,796 pages. Equally valuable is the 
“Who’s Who Year Book (ts. net.) with its mass of con- 
cisely arranged information. No business or professional 
man can afford to be without these two invaluable books 
of reference. For busy women “ The Englishwoman’s 
Year Book” (A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. net) is a veritable 
mine of useful information, conveniently arranged, so as to 
be accessible at a moment’s notice. 

For anyone whose shelf-room is limited “ The Modern 
Cyclopedia” is the most convenient and handy of 
reference books. The eight volumes do not occupy much 
space, but they contain in a concise form just the informa- 
tion that is generally required. For ordinary purposes 
it is a model encyclopedia, being cheap, compact, and 
reliable. It is published by the Gresham Publishing 
Company at 48s., but it can also be obtained on the 
convenient instalment plan by monthly payments of 4s. 
For those who require something still cheaper and more 
concise there is “ Cassell’s Cabinet Cyclopadia ” (Cassell. 
Half leather, 12s. 6d. net). It is an encyclopedia in a 
single volume, very handy for everyday use. 





Note.—/ shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case 
of net books, when the amount of postage should 
also be sent. Subscribers who deposit the price 
of a book can have it sent them on approval. 
Tf they do not like it, and return it uninjured, 
their deposit will be returned minus postage. 
In the case of more expensive books we are 
prepared to sell them on the instalment plan to 
our regular subscribers. 











The Bookshop’s Christmas Counter. 
Gift Books for All Ages. / 


LL month long Christmas books of every variety 
and size, at all imaginable prices, have come 
pouring in to the Bookshop. Last month I noted 

some of the eariy comers for the benefit of those who 
may have friends or relatives abroad, and whose Christ- 
mas parcels have to be dispatched in good time. This 
month I have made a further selection from the scores 
of volumes that have issued from the printing press and 
the publishing house. From this selected list my readers 
will be able to pick and choose at pleasure, to suit their 
requirements in the way of gift books. On the Book- 
shop’s Christmas Counter they will find volumes to suit 
all ages, both sexes, and purses of every description. 
TWO HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS. 

Two handsome volumes published during the month 
should be most popular as gift books this season. Rarely 
is a more exquisite book published than “Some English 
Gardens” (Longmans. 42s. net), described by Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll, and pictured after drawings by Charles 
Elgood, R.I. The fifty illustrations in colour are wrought 
to perfection, the subjects chosen of such diversitied 
charm, that it is not possible to single out any for 
special mention. Each of the old English gardens, with 
their clipped yew hedges, their cropped lawns and 
stately peacocks,. their herbaceous borders—none of 
the trim suburban bedding out to offend anyone’s 
taste —scems more exquisitely depicted than the 
last. The flowers in the borders are not mere 
blotches of colour, but. clearly distinguishable to 
anyone knowing one garden flower from another. 
The price, considering the excellence of the illustrations, 
the text, and the general get-up of the book, is by no 
means excessive. For others the beautiful volume of 
reproductions of famous pictures, “‘ The Gospels in Art” 
(Hodder and Stoughton), will be a most acceptable pre- 
sent. In it the life of Christ is told by the well-known 
paintings of great painters from Fra Angelico to Holman 
Hunt, which have been carefully reproduced by the 
score. It is the Gospel story according to the artists of 
all nations and every age. Besides the numerous repro- 
ductions of pictures by ordinary process blocks, there are 
six photogravure and over thirty monochrome plates. 
The connecting chapters of letterpress are by the Director 
of the Paris Luxembourg, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the 
Bishop of Derry, and Dr. Horton. To suit all purses 
this most attractive volume has been issued in various 
bindings and at prices ranging from five shillings net to 
one guinea, 

CHEAP AND DAINTY PRESENTS, 

Every year it is my pleasant duty to make up as 
Christmas boxes in a literal sense the admirable series 
of books published by Mr. Grant Richards under the title 
of the “ World’s Classics.” They now number over 
seventy volumes, all issued at the uniform price of Is. 
net cloth, 2s. net leather. These Classics this year 
include Gibbon in seven volumes, Montaigne in three, 
Adam Smith in two, Buckle and Chaucer in three. The 
variety of the books included in this collection is 
very remarkable, and they make charming Christmas 
presents. But there is no lack of daintily-bound volumes 
of standard authors to choose from. There is, for 
example, Mr. Heinemann’s admirable series of Favourite 
Classics, now including the whole of Shakespeare’s plays 
bound in neat green cloth, one play to a volume, at the 
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wonderfully cheap price of 6d. net.© Then there is the 
New Century Library, attractively vound in cloth or 
leather (2s. and 2s, 6d.), and puted on special thin 
paper. It now includes all the novels of Scott, Dickens 
and Thackeray, and many miscellaneous works besides. 
The latest additions are Scott’s Romantic Poems and 
Anne Bronté’s “ Wildfell Hall” (Nelson. 2s. 6d.). Or 
if you wish for a series of the poems cf the great poets in 
convenient form you will find most of them in Blackie’s 
Red Letter Library. The last two volumes to be added 
are ‘the poems of Lord Byron and Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam” (2s. 6d. leather), Macmillan’s Golden 
Treasury Series needs only to be mentioned, it 
is too well established in popular favour to need 
commendation, I notice that Tennyson’s “Idylls_ of 
the King” has now been added to the list of Treasury 
volumes (2s. 6d. net), Another series of useful and 
attractive little volumes which you should not overlook 
when in. search of gift-books is Newnes’ Thin Paper 
Classics. They already number a long list of standard 
works, to which has now been added ‘‘ The Travels of 
Marco Polo” (3s, 6d. net). Or the York Library, pub- 
lished by George Bell and Sons (2s, net cloth, 3s. net 
leather), including at present Motley’s “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” in three volumes, and Emerson’s works 
in four, printed on thin paper and in clear type. 

Any voluine in any one of these series would make an 
acceptable present this Christmastide. They are all wel! 
bound, well printed, and of a convenient and popular 
size, easy to handle, pleasant to read and an ornament 
to any bookshelf. 


PICTURE-BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS. 


No one can complain that there is a dearth of attractive 
picture-books to select from this season. They are 
nearly all profusely illustrated in colours, an innovation 
that will be appreciated in the nursery, although in more 
critical circles the colours may seem at times a little 
crude, First, let us glance at the books suitable for little 
folks up to about ten years of age. This Christmas, for the 
first time, Messrs. Ward, Lock’s ‘‘ Wonder Book ” (3s. 6d.) 
appears, a very fully and well illustrated picture annual 
for boys and girls—pretty small boys and girls, of course. 
There is an immense variety of stories, and some more 
serious papers likely to interest children, for instance, on 
the dog’s cemetery in London and the Paris dog-washers. 
“The Little Folks Adventure Book” (Cassell. 3s. 6d.), by 
S. H. Hamer, is full of exciting stories of adventure, of in- 
terest alike to boys and girls. The adventures are gathered 
from all sorts of places, from the London streets to an 
Alpine crevasse. The stories are fully illustrated, and 
there is an excellent frontispiece in colour. Then there 
is Blackie’s Children’s Annual (3s. 6d.), printed in clear, 
bold type, and illustrated with over a hundred colourec 
and black and white sketches by well-known artists. 
Some of the best of Hans Andersen’s ever-popular tales 
have been selected, illustrated in colour and black and 
white, and included in an attractive volume (Blackic. 
2s. 6d.); and there is a cheaper volume of “ Favourite 
Nursery Tales” (Blackie. 1s.), with thirty coloured 
pictures, that will make many a bairn happy this season. 
One of the most amusing animal picture-books of the 
year, both in its rhymes and illustrations, is Mr. Harry 
B. Neilson’s “ Jolly Jumbo” (Blackie. 3s. 6d.), Another 
amusing book, though of a different character and of 
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THE BooKksuHor’s 
smaller size, is Mrs. Israel Zangwill’s “ The Barbarous 
Rabes” (Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d.), recording the doings 
of a family of children. 
GIFT-BOOKS FOR OLDER CHILDREN. 
As usual at this time of the year, many standard and 
popular works appear anew in Christmas garb. Among 


‘them are several that will make admirable gift-books for 


children who have reached their teens, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales make their annual appearance, this year profusely 
illustrated in colour and black and white by Helen 
Stratton (Blackie. §s.). “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (6s.) 
and “The Pilgrim’s Progress” (6s.) will be still more 
popular in the finely illustrated editions of Messrs. 
A, and C. Black. Each volume contains coloured 
illustrations, some of them excellent, and a_ large 
number of black and _ white sketches. I am 
glad to see that Plutarch is being retold for the 
benefit of the smaller children by F. J. Rowbotham, who 
in “ Tales from Plutarch” (Unwin. §s.) telis in simple 
language the stories of Theseus, Romulus, Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and Alcibiades. There is also an excellent new 
edition of Kingsley’s “ Heroes” (Blackie. 2s.), with 
illustrations and map of the wanderings of the Argonauts. 
The masterpieces of Lewis Carroll have this month been 
included in Messrs, Macmillan’s Illustrated Pocket 
Classics for the Young; and “Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland” and “ Through the Looking-Glass” may now 
be had in this convenient form, with all Tenniel’s illustra- 
tions, for half a crown each. ‘The story of Sylvie and 
Bruno has been detached from all extraneous matter and 
is now published for the first time in a small volume by 
itself, with the original illustrations by Harry Furniss 
(Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net), In this form it should prove 
a charming gift-book to many a child who would have 
been repelled by the two-volume edition. 
FAIRY TALES, FABLES, AND A GARDEN BOOK. 

There are two books, one of fairy stories and the cther ot 
fables, that will make excellent gifts for children who 
appreciate books of this nature. In “ The Golden Heart” 
(Heinemann. §s. net) Violet Jacob has put ker hand with 
great success to a volume of fairy stories, beautifully illus- 
trated in a quaintly conventional style in black and white, 
with an excellent coloured frontispiece. Tried by that best of 
tests, whether they interest a grown-up person as well asa 
child, the stories come out admirably. Such good fairy tales 
are not often published. Laura E, Richards truly calls 
her “ Golden Windows” (Allenson. 2s. 6d- net) a book 
of fables for old and young. Some would please both 
children and older people, some few are more suited to 
children, notably “The Pig Brother,” and some are too 
sad for children, such as “ For Remembrance.” But all 
the fables are excellent. A charming little book for 
children fond of gardening is “ Three Little Gardeners ” 
(Brown, Langham. 2s. 6d. net), by L. Agnes Talgot, 
illustrated in black and white, with a frontispiece in colour. 
It recounts the adventures of two little girls and one little 
boy during their first garden year, how they got hard 
sense under the direction of an old gardener, and in 
other ways as well, what they planted, and when. There 
are helpful little summaries of work for each month in the 
year, and a useful appendix of flowers for a child’s garden, 
classified as to annuals, biennials, bulbs, etc. ~ Altogether 
an original and charming little book. 

BOOKS OF ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE, 

Here are some half-dozen “+ 120r2 books of adventure 
for boys that I have pickcd out frou: the mass of 
Christmas literature. I must place first the late G. A. 
Henty’s “ By Conduct and Courage” (Blackie. 6s.). It 
is certain to be one of the most popular of boys’ 
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Christmas books. It is a stirring romance of adven- 
tures among Moorish pirates and mutinous Cuban 
negroes, ending in the batties of Cape St. Vincent and 
Camperdown, and including a thrilling experience in 
Corsica in the distinguished company of Lord Nelson. 
Another book dealing with the times of Nelson, by a 
writer who has made the description of gallant deeds 
his speciality, is Dr. Fitchett’s ‘“ Commander of the 
Hirondelle” (Smith Elder. 6s.). This is a nautica! novel, 
in which a pleasing love story meanders through pages ot 
brilliant description of sea-fights under Jervis and Nelson 
in the brave days of 1796 and onwards. There is also a 
strong religious tone about the story, the middy being 
taught by his superior officer, the hero of the story, that, 
just as he would never think of playing the coward before 
the French, so he should never play the coward before 
anything base or evil. 

For the boy who prefers land fighting under Wellington 
there is “Boys of the Light Brigade” (Blackie. 6s. 
Illustrated), by Herbert Strang, a fine boys’ book, 
recounting the adventures of a subaltern in the 95th Rifles 
at Salamanca and Corunna under Sir John Moore. The 
boy interested in the British Army a hundred years ago 
will find wherewith to satisfy his curiosity in this book. 
There is romance besides adventure, a fair girl having to 
be rescued from a treacherous Spaniard. 

If you wish for other books of war, adventure, and hair- 
breadth escapes—the main ingredients that go to make 
up a palatable gift-book for boys at the Christmas season 
—there is Mr. H. C. Moore’s “ Marching to Ava” (Gall 
and Inglis. 2s. Illustrated in colour), a story of the 
first Burmah War ; “ Paris at Bay,” by Herbert Haynes 
(Blackie. 3s. Illustrated), a tale of the War of 1870, 
the Siege of Paris and the Commune ; and two storie. 
dealing with very early English history, “ The Wars ot 
King Canute” (Ward, Lock. §5s.), by Ottilie Lilien- 
crantz ; and “ The Thrall of Lief the Unlucky ” (Ward, 
Lock. §s.), by the same writer. Both books have been 
compiled from many historical sources, and can be 
recommended on the score of accuracy. 

There are two stories representing the other materials 
out of which boys’ gift-books are constructed—the school- 
house and the treasure island—that | can commend. 
“ Gold Island” (Cassell. 6s.), by Nicholson West, is a 
brightly told tale of two soldiers who, returning from the 
Boer war and finding office life unbearable, determine to 
seek buried treasure in Trinidad, and Mr. Andrew Home's 
“ By a Schoolboy’s Hand” (Black. 3s. 6d. Illustrated 
in colour), is a good story of schoolboy life, with the 
usual allowance of scrapes and adventures. 


COUNTER. 


THREE BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Quite one of the most popular Christmas books for 
little girls this year will be Mrs. Molesworth’s “ The Ruby 
Ring” (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.), It is a very pretty story of 
how a rather discontented little girl became contented. 
The illustrations in black and white are as charming as 
the text. Another popular gift-book will certainly be Mrs. 
L. T. Meade’s “A Madcap” (Cassell. 3s. 6d. Illus- 
trated), the title of which sufficiently explains the nature 
of the story. Older girls will welcome a new book by 
Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert), “A Girl's Ideal” 
(Blackie. 5s. Illustrated). The girl, Tabby, is an Irish- 
American, with a twelve years’ lease of a large income, 
and no more practical sense and knowledge of life than 
most girls. Of course she rampages about the stock 
places in Europe, and of course she is very lively and 
charming. Much of the story passes in Ireland, where 
she comes to restore the decayed poplin factory of a 
Huguenot ancestor in Dublin. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. 

AMONG the works published during the past month 
is one which will doubtless arouse great interest 
among all 
searchers after 
religious truth, 
and among 
Christian 
people genc- 
rally—the 
Revised Edi- 
tion of the 
Twentieth 
Century New 
Testament, 
published — by 
Messrs. Horace 
Marshall and 
Co, . *(2s,.° 6d. 
net). In its ten- 
tative form 
this work has 
attracted much 
attention, and 
met witha sym- 
pathetic recep- 
tien in all parts 
of the English- 
speaking world. 
It has been 
widely used by ministers ot all denominations and by 
class teachers, both in public and private, while many 
heads of households have read it in family devotions, 
for which it is admirably adapted. 

The need for a rendering of the New Testament in 
modern English has long been recognised by many, and 
about thirteen years ago some twenty persons, belonging 
to various sections of the Christian Church, became 
associated together to endeavour to meet it. The first 
result of their labours appeared in 1898, when the first 
part of their work, the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, was published. This was followed by the 
Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Churches in 1900, and 
in 1901 by the remainder of the New Testament. 

A note at the end of the Preface intimated that 
criticisms would be welcomed, and the invitation met 
with abundant acceptance, numerous letters having been 
received, many of them containing valuable suggestions, 
which have received careful c onsideration. 

Meanwhile death had entered the circle of the original 
workers, and a few had to retire for various reasons. 
The introduction of fresh blood into the committee for 
the purposes of this revision has enabled it to be dealt 
with in a manner free from any bias or prejudice in 
favour of the renderings tentatively adopted. Conse- 
quently this revision has, we understand, been so 
thorough as to amount virtually to a new translation, 

It was generally recognised that, helpful and valuable 
though the tentative edition was, its translators had 
somewhat sacrificed literary polish and dignity of diction 
in their endeavour to produce a version in the simplest 
English of the day. The object, desirable as it is, 
cannot be unduly pressed without serious disadvantage 
in religious literature. The revisers have endeavoured to 
raise the tone and rhythm of their version to a higher 
literary level, while preserving such simplicity as is 
possible in consistence with this. The latest commenta- 
tors have been freely consulted, and every effort has been 
made to give the most correct renderings of the Greek 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


throughout. Special attention has bee. given to the 
parallel passages of the Synoptic Gospels, in order to 
show the remarkable similarities and tt less remarkable 
differences which abound in them 

Inset headings have been placed to the paragraphs 
throughout the whole work, instead of to those only in 
the historical books ; and the table of contents, in which 
these are consecutively arranged, will be found helpful as 
giving in a condensed form the sequence of the subjects 
dealt with. 

The Greek text used is that of Westcott and Hort, 
which is the best available, and which may be said to 
represent faithfully the MSS. in use at the end of the 
third century. 

The translation claims to be a fair rendering of the 
Greek text into idiomatic modern English. This may 
occasionally border upon paraphrase, but is essentially 
distinct from it. A slavish literalism in translation often 
leads to a misrepresentation of the ideas intended to be 
conveyed by the writer, and is, for this and other reasons, 
to be deprecated. 

The Authorised Version has, we are all prepared to 
admit, merits and beauties of its own, and it comes to 
us full of associations the most venerable and varied. 
Yet its defects are obvious. The Greek text from which 
it was translated was somewhat imperfect, and the English 
language has so changed, both in form and in the 
meaning of many words, that a version made in the 
seventeenth century has become absolutely misleading 
to many readers of the twentieth century. Theological 
controversies also tend to stereotype phrases, and stereo- 
typed phrases are the grave of clear thought. Hence if 
truth is ever to remain a living stream, and not become 
a dead tradition, it must be expressed in the current 
language of the age and nation. This fact, which has 
inspired the present work, is also the guarantee of its 
sympathetic reception by all who desire to have the 
New Testament preserved and circulated in such fresh- 
ness and purity as will render it interesting and helpful 
to the successive generations of mankind. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC-HOUSE TRUST MOVEMENT. 
SOMETHING analogous to the English Public-house 
‘Trust Movement seems growing up in California, to 
judge from an article in the Avena, by Ernest Fox. The 
Coffee Club. movement originated in San Diego, 
California, in 1896, with a very small capital, and 
objects very similar to those of Lord Grey’s Company 
—“to establish houses of refreshment, recreation, and 
amusement, where no intoxicating liquors, cigars or 
tobacco in any form, shall be sold,” the profits to 
go to the establishment of similar houses. The 
first  coffee-house, however, was not opened 
till May, 1898, and for several months there was 
an alarming deficit, and increasing gloomy predictions 
to contend against. The deficit disappeared, how- 
ever, and after sixteen months the Club pays a profit 
and is clear of debt. Its average daily attendance is 
about a hundred. A larger Club was opened in 
November, 1900, in San Jose, with three club-rooms, 
two for men and one for women, of which nearly 800 
men and women make daily use. The cost of such 
clubs varies according to local conditions ; in the San 
Jose Club about £340, and in the Los Angelos Club 
about £500 have been invested 
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Cheer Up! 


Fobn Bull. 


An Illustrated Supplement to the ‘‘ Review of Reviews.’’ 








No. 42. 


Issued as an integral part of the “‘ Review of Reviews”? of December, 1904. 








The Prospects of 


ESPITE the sharp weather and the cry of the 
D unemployed that is to be heard in the land, there 
is reason to hope that if only the pernicious 
and suicidal attack upon our fiscal system can be 
properly and effectively beaten off, next year will be one 
of fairly prosperous trade. Of course, that depends on 
peace, for war is even more fatal than Protection to the 
prospects of the country. Most of the distress now exist- 
ing in England is due to the after-effects of the South 
African War. It is being aggravated by the first experi- 
ments which Ministers have made in Ketaliation, that 
half-way house to Protection. The Sugar Convention, 
which was passed in order to help the sugar-producing 
Colonies, is now costing us sixpence for every 
penny that can be paid over to their advantage. 
Sugar has gone up a penny in the pound, which, if it is 
maintained at that figure next year, will be equivalent to 
a charge upon the British public of £8,000,000 per 
annum. One result of this dabbling in Retaliation has 
been the ruin of some British jam manufacturers, and 
the throwing out of work‘of many British workmen and 
workwomen employed in this once flourishing industry. 
Notwithstanding this wanton set-back to our industrial 
prosperity, even such pessimist observers as_ the 
7imes are constrained to admit—Mr. Chamberlain not- 
withstanding—that British trade is looking up. The 
Times financial supplement of November 28th, speaking 
of the project, said :— 

Though the general condition of the home trade is or has 
been decidedly bad, there are already indications of partial 
improvement in certain quarters, which can hardly fail to have 
a reviving effect elsewhere. The industrial spring is not yet 
here, but a swallow or two may be seen by observant eyes. The 
recovery in the cotton trade is so marked that it has sufficed to 
give to the figures of our imports and exports a quite satisfactory 
appearance, when viewed in the aggregate, and students of our 
weekly commercial reports need not be reminded that the 
tinplate industry is also active, and that certain branches of the 
woollen and iron and steel trades show at any rate an improv- 
ing tendency. There is every reason to believe that the indus- 
trial depression which is still with us is slowly giving way before 
the improvement in some trades, which must sooner or later 
affect the prosperity of others. 

Abroad, the signs of revival are more patent, because the 
depression has been chiefly industrial; it has affected great 
industrial countries such as Germany, the United States, and 
rance, but agricultural regions have been saved by the ever- 
increasing demands of the growing population of the world 
from feeling its direct effects; and it may be noted that one of 
the most promising features of the industrial situation, tthe 
improved outlook in the United States, has been largely due 
to the munificent gift of nature in the shape of a bounteous 
cotton crop, and the high price that it has fetched, owing to 
the overtaking of the supply by the demand.. What has 
happened in cotton-seems almost within measurable distance 
af happening in cereals, and the ever-increasing swallow of 


Industrial Revival. 


the human race promises prosperity to agricultural countries all 
over the world ; though the enormous possibilities of develop- 
ment in Canada and elsewhere should suffice to protect us from 
a shortage in foodstuffs such as was developed in the cotton 
market. The break-up of the long drought in Australia, a 
scheme of currency regulation in Mexico, an epidemic of some- 
thing like honesty among the bankrupt States of Central and 
South America, and the revival of the South African gold-mining 
industry, with fresh fields of conquest being discovered, are other 
points which make for all forms of economic prosperity, which 
may be expected to reflect themselves in the movements of 
securities, 

We shall thrive in the prosperity of our neighbours, for 
of all the damnable heresies of the Protectionists, the 
worst is that which assumes that the increasing wealth of 
other nations is a menace to our own prosperity. 


C.0.D. 

IN the Magazine of Commerce Mr. William Field, 
M.P., writing on the Abandoned Cash on Delivery 
proposals of Lord Stanley, makes the following re- 
marks :— 

If the Government propose to become carriers and collectors 
mainly for predominant manufacturers, and an influential section 
of powerful syndicates, why undertake the function for a limited, 
privileged class? Why not benefit the entirecommunity? England 
isthe only country inthe world where railwaysarea State-protected 
monopoly, yet the Government, which protects the monopoly, 
apparently proposes to create further carrying facilities for the 
richest traders and largest centres. If the Government has any 
energy to spare, and genuine desire to help commercialists and 
the public generally, let them at once attack the problem of 
nationalising, or, at least, controlling the railways as in Switzer- 
land, where the C.O.D. system prevails; also let them take on 
the management of the telephone service. The purchase and 
reform of these two important public utilities will give them 
plenty to do for the present without approaching C.O.D., which 
few people want, and those with whom I have come in contact 
are almost universal in condemning. 





India’s Experience of C.0.D. 

CapTaAIN A. T. BANON, writing from the 
Orchards in Kulu, in the Punjab, says .— 

How Conservative and backward you are in England. Here 
isa manin the Monthly Review writing against the proposed 
C.O.D. post, when we have had it for the last twenty-seven 
years in India with the most excellent results! John Bull does 
want waking up! Why, the whole of my business is conducted 
by V.P. parcel-post, your C.0.D. Every year I send thousands 
of baskets of fruit by your C.O.D. post, and not once in 500 
cases is there a refusal to take delivery. Before I started the 
business English apples and pears were out of the reach of 
ninety-nine out of .every hundred persons in India, and now 
there is not a person in India, Burma, and Ceylon who cannot 
get his daily or weekly supply of apples or pears. 


Manali 
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AN ABBREVIATED LANGUAGE. 


THE tendency towatds curtailment of our words by the 
elimination of unnecessary letters is taking a new develop- 
ment. The Rev. J. Knowles, who has just published a 
telling shilling pamphlet (Unwin Bros.) in favour of 
the London point system of reading for the blind, 
sets forth methods of abbreviation for use with the 
system which may, perhaps, be adopted to some extent 
-by sighted readers. In order to enable the reader to 
appreciate the saving of space which this method of 
abbreviation secures I print in parallel columns the first 


psalm :— 


ORDINARY. 


Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor standeth in 
the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful. 
But his delight is in the law 
of the Lord, and in his law 
doth he meditate day and 
night. And he shall be like 
a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season ; his leaf 
also shall not wither; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper. The ungodly are not 
so: but .are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away. 


LONDON POINT ABBREVIA- 
TIONS, 

bld is / man th ualkz n 
in / counsl o / ungodly nor 
st&z in / wa o sinrz nor sitz 
in / seat o / scornl b hs 
delt is in / lau o /11& in 
hs lau doz he medit da & nt 
& he sh bel a tree plantd bi 
/ rivrz o uatr th brgz forth hs 
fruit in hs season hs leaf als 
sh n withr & whatso-e he doz 
sha ‘prospr / ungodly ar n so 
bar1/ chafwh / wind drivz 
aw thr-fore / ungodly sh n 
st& in / jjt nor sinrz in / 
congrn'o / rus f / ll kz / 
wa o/ rus b:/ wa o / un- 
godly sh perish 





Therefore the ungodly shall 
not stand in the judgment, 
nor sinners in the congrega- 
tion of the righteous, For 
the Lord knoweth the way of 
the righteous : but the way of 
the ungodly shall perish, 

The practice of abbreviating of, from, the into o. f. t., 
already common to writers for the Press, may now be 
extended still further. Mr. Knowles publishes in his 
pamphlet a strong case for abbreviations, primarily for 
the sake of the blind, but also for the sighted.. He has 
compiled a list of the 350 words most frequently used in 
English literature. He and his friends took passages 
from the Bible and other English Classics, and they 
found that 75,000 of these words were repetitions of one 
or other of the 350 most used words. ‘‘ The” is most 
frequently used. It occurs 8,131 times in the 100,000. 
“ Of” comes next, with 5,074. “‘ And” stands at 3,560 ; 
+40," 3.461 3 Sin,” 2,271; “ay: 2.1403: ‘fthat,”: 1,727 5 
“Way T5473. t,: 1,108 3 his y?2 150829): as,” 1,033. 
No other word was used more than a thousand times. It 
is curious to note that “is.” only occurs 730times, against 
1,541 times for “was.” The word “men” occurs 162 
times, and ‘“‘ women” only 36 times. “ Him” leads with 
384; “her” follows with 306. There are 62 “gentle- 
men” and only 42 “ladies,” 50 “Gods” and only 25 
“childs.” On this basis the abbreviations quoted above 
are constructed. 





THE root evil in Macedonia, according to Mr. N. C, 
Graham, writing in Good Words, on his travels there, is 
the brutal organised extortion which takes the place of 
taxation, and which is aggravated by the brigandage of 
the Albanians. “ The unspeakable Turk” “is no villain 
at ail. His Government is corrupt and fails to govern 
him. But in the Congo things are just as bad.” Not the 
Turk, but the Mohammedan peasantry, of mixed origin, 
have committed the worst outrages, 


THE Review oF Reviews: “CHEER Up! JouNn BULL.” 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


In the Young Man Mr. Percy Alden gives an interest- 
ing account of this institution, modelled, he says, very 
much on the lines of the American Institute founded by 
Dr. Josiah Strong. Desiring “as far as possible to 
remedy the difficulty which an Englishman always feels 
in making any fresh move without some solid ground of 
experience upon which to go,” the Institute’ proposes 
generally to collect in usable form information about all 
forms of social and industrial betterment work ; to pro 
mote the most useful forms of social service in this 
country ; and to help all existing social organisations, and 
prevent their overlapping. 

The reference library of such an institute should con- 
tain not only Blue Books, but books and pamphlets con- 
cerning every variety of social enterprise ; there should 
be a collection of photographs illustrating labour colonies 
and other social experiments. ‘ Many a good idea,” 
says Mr. Alden, “fails for want of publicity. Many 
movements have remained in the experimental stage fox 
years because there was no machinery to spread the 
knowledge of their successful operations.” 

Lectures should be given all over England—lantern 
lectures, if possible—on such subjects as Labour 
Colonies, Vacation Schools, Garden Cities, Housing, 
etc. 

Among the promoters of the British Institute are th 
Earl of Meath, Mr. Bryce, the Bishops of London, Here- 
ford, Ripon, and Rochester ; Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd, Mr. John Burns, Canon Barnett, Canon 
Scott-Holland, and many other well-known men. The 
Institute has temporary offices at 35, Heath Hurst 
Road, N.W, 





An Incorporated Trustee and Executor. 


THE Royal Exchange Assurance, which has been 
assuring people’s lives for 200 years, now announces that it 
has decided to undertake the trustee and executor business. 
Everyone knows what a corvée it is to act as executor or 
trustee, and everyone will rejoice that an opportunity is 
now afforded him to shift this burden upon the broad 
shoulders of the Royal Exchange Assurance, which is 
duly furnished with parliamentary powers to undertake 
the following offices: executor of wills, trustee under 
wills, trustee under settlements and trustee for charitable 
or other institutions, If you want the Royal Exchange 
Assurance to act as executor under a will you pay £5 for 
registration fee, and then there is a minimum charge of 
410 where the gross principal value does not exceed 
£2,000. The charge is tos. per cent. for sums between 
£2,000 and £20,000, $s. per cent. between £20,000 and 


£50,000, and 2s. 6d. per cent. for sums exceeding £50,000. 





THE current number of the Rivista Musicale Italiana 
completes the eleventh annual volume of this great 
musical quarterly. It contains several important articles 
—notably one on the music at the Court of Savoy in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, contributed by 
A. Solerti. Another interesting paper, by E, Adaiewsky, 
is an analytical study of Glinka’s opera, “ Rousslan and 
Ludmilla,” with a table of leading motives in_ illus- 
tration of it; A. Cametti writes on Donizetti at Rome, 
including in the article some letters and unpublished 
documents ; and a third critical and biographical article, 
by A. de Eisner-Eisenhof, deals with the late Eduard 
Hanslick, so well known for his critical feud//etons in the 
Neue Freie Presse. 
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The Plum of the British Empire. 





CANADA : 


THE EMIGRANT’S EL DORADO OF _ TO-DAY. 





** Here is not mereiy a nation, but 


INTRODUCTORY. 
3 said Sir Wilfrid Laurier, “the Nineteenth 


Century was the Century of the United States, 


the Twentieth Century will be the Century of 


Canada.” This magnificent hyperbole explains, and 
perhaps justihes, the overwhelming popular verdict 
which has once more made 


a teeming nation of nations,”—WHITMAN, 


to give homes and shelter to one hundred millions, at 
least, and he hoped that at no distant date they would 
have a population of a hundred millions.” 

Walt Whitman’s exclamation of admiration at “the 
teeming nation of nations,” which he found under the 
Stars and Stripes, may well be applied to the spectacle 

which Canada offers us to- 





the ablest Colonial states- 


day. For to all our indus- 





man Prime Minister of the 
greatest and best of all 
the British Colonies. But, 
magnificent though the 
hyperbole may be, it is not 
improbable that it may be 
literally fulfilled. This does 
not mean thatany Canadian, 
in his most sanguine dreams, 
expects the Dominion to 
outstrip the Republic. What 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier meant 
was that, as the most.as- 
tonishing and commanding 
spectacle offered to. the 
world in the Nineteenth 
Century was the marvellous 
rush to the front of a new 
race, the unprecedented de- 
velopment of vast areas of 
an unpeopled Continent, the 
coming to maturity of man- 
hood of a nation that was 
only in its cradle when the 
century dawned, so it is 
Canada which in _ the 
Twentieth Century will offer 
to mankind the most amaz- 
ing and phenomenal spec- 
tacle of immense and rapid 
national development. And 
there is solid substantial 
justification for that expecta- 
tion. For Canada is the 











trious youth Canada is 
Opportunity. Competence 
and Comfort, and the attrac- 
tions which she offers in the 
broad belt of fertile land 
which stretches from Atlantic 
to Pacific will secure for her, 
under the shelter of her own 
flag, as varied and com- 
posite a family of inde- 
pendent sister nations as 
those which shelter to-day 
under the Stars and Stripes. 
I—THE TRUE 
CANADA, 

The Republic is to the 
Dominion what England is 
to Scotland in the United 


Kingdom. Canada is the 
Scotland of the American 
Continent. And the Cana- 


dians, like the Scotch, have 
the advantage of the disci- 
pline of the North-Easter. 
The stern grey weather of 
which Kingsley sang with 
such enthusiasm is_ the 
breeder of men who dare 
and who do. The Canadians 
may always be less numerous 
than their Southern neigh- 
bours. But, like their own 
wheat, the quality of the 








Coming Land of the imme- 





diate Future. All that the 
Americans, who peopled the 
Atlantic Coast a hundred 
years ago, have done in 
developing their hinterland, 
the Canadians are doing to- 
day, and will do to a still 
greater extent every decade 
of the new century. Canada has now within her borders 
about six millions of the hardiest, keenest, and most 
industricus of the human race. But she has room in 
which to accommodate comfortably a hundred millions 
of human beings. Some say twice that number, but Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, being essentially a moderate man, puts 
it at the lower figure. When he addressed the Canadian 
Club in London, he said: “The one thing wanted in 
Canada was population, They had room, they had land 


selves.” 





The Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 
(High Commissioner for Canada in London.) 
*€ Men and women are wanted for the development of Canada. 
In no part of the world can they settle down with a better 
prospect of providing bright and happy homes for them- 
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grain will always bring them 
to the top. The area of 
Canada is larger than that 
of the United States, exclu- 
sive of Alaska, and it is 
also a fact that the area 
susceptible of cultivation 
and settlement is not 
smaller, as popularly sup- 
posed, than that great Republic of the South. This is 
abundantly clear by a study of the map, especially if the 
huge area represented by the ever-broadening belt of the 
Rocky Mountains towards the south, the great American 
desert, and the “bad lands” in the northern prairie regions 
of the States, are taken into account. The splendours 
of the destinies of the Dominion do not depend 
in the least upon the vast expanse of territory lying north 
of the 60th parallel of latitude. Klondyke, it is true, lies 
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five degrees. nearer the North Pole, and there is an 
indefinite potentiality of other Klondykes in those in- 
clement regions. Canada is great enough to dispense 
with all her circumpolar possessions, and then she 
would confront the world without feeling that her great- 
ness and her wealth were materially affected by the 
surrender. The Dominion, for all practical purposes, 
consists of the fertile belt 400 miles wide which spans the 
Continent. Ontario and Quebec, which at present con- 
tain more than half the population of the Dominion, drive 
a huge irregular wedge into the territory lying south of the 
49th parallel, the extreme tip of which is 400 miles south 
of the normal frontier. The whole of Canada, as we knew 
it in our schooldays, lies to the south of the 49th parallel. 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and. all the peopled 
portions of Quebec and Ontario, lie to the south 
of the straight geographical frontier that begins just to 
the south of Winnipeg, and travels westward to the 
Pacific. But it is in the land lying between the 49th 
and the 6oth parallels that Canada has discovered her 
destiny. There 
is land, and good 
land, in New 
Brunswick, and 
in Quebec, and 
in Ontario, but 
the El Dorado to 
which hundreds 
of thousands are 
flocking to take 
up homesteads 
lies north of lati- 
tude 49 in the 
belt between the 
49th and the 6oth, 
where lies, as lay 
in the Cestus of 
Venus, the fasci- 
nation which no 
one can resist. 
Thus limited, 
the acreage and 
mileage § of 
Canadawillstand ° 
good comparison 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


him better guarantees for the: retention of his French 
nationality than he could hope to enjoy in the Republic 
of the United States. But there will be no new France 
in the Western Continent. There is the old France there 
—a social and religious type with which modern France 
has little in common, but the old France, although its 
children are prolific, has lost even the ambition to 
dominate the Continent. It contents itself with giving the 
Dominion the best Prime Minister it has ever had, and 
this autumn it has seen the selection approved by a 
majority of the British electors. But the dreams of 
Cartier, of Champlain, and of Montcalm have almost 
perished trom the memory of their descendants. The 
French pioneers led the way not only in Quebec, but 
throughout the whole of the vast North-West. They 
were the bushrangers, the trappers, the frontiersmen Zar 
excellence of the enormous region known as Hudson’s 
Bay Territory. They did good work in their day. But 
while they laboured other men entered into their labours, 
Their descendants dwell in the land, but the suppression 
of the abortive 
rebellion of Riel 
in the Red River 
territory put the 
final seal upon the 
Ukase_ whereby 
Destiny deeded 
these lands to 
be predominantly 
English, 

It is strange 
how, whatever 
human __ingredi- 
/ents are poured 
into the Canadian 
cauldron, the 
Canadian’ Eng- 
lish-speaking 
man always 
comes out on 
top. The first 


emigrants were 
French. The 
second great 


swarm were the 





with that of the 
United States. It 
is true’that 
Canada has not got a cotton belt, neither has she to 
face the terrible problem of a black population. The 
Dominion is emphatically a white man’s country. The 
United States is piebald. But if Canada cannot grow 
cotton, she can, and does, grow men, who, when tested in 
the workaday laboratory of actual life, are to the average 
South-Western American very much what the New 
Englander was to the Southerner. The Canadian is 
sharper and keener, and everywhere he makes his way. 
It is a curious fact that the Canadian, who was once 
almost entirely French, and who is to-day predominantly 
English, Scottish, and Irish, should nevertheless be a 
more distinct British type than the people of the United 
States, who at first were almost entirely English. Canada, 
which was discovered by a Venetian, and colonised by 
Frenchmen, which began life as New France, is creating 
a New England, where the best characteristics of the 
best English type—that of the North of England—are 
being preserved for the good of the world. The French 
habitant remains French, and if he loyally accepts the 
British Empire to-day, it is because he believes it affords 


Canadian Government Emigration Offices, 11-12, Charing Cross, London. 


50,000 United 
Empire Loyalists, 
who, after the 
success of the Americar Revolution, shook off the dust 
of their feet against the Republic and came northward to 
remain under the British flag. Ten thousand of them 
settled in Ontario. They were of varied origin. Most 
of them had served in the British Army, and as George 
the Third had cast his net pretty wide, the United 
Empire Loyalists were somewhat mixed. They were of 
English, Scotch, Irish, German, Dutch, and Huguenot 
blood. The third great tidal wave of immigration 
was due to the potato famine in Ireland and 
clearances of the Highlands. At this time arose the 
Highland settlement of Giengarry, the settlement of 
English gentlemen and retired military officers near 
Cobourg, the Irish settlement near Peterboro’, the 
military settlement near Perth, the Talbot settlement in 
Elgin, the Canada Company’s settlement in the Huron 
Tract, the block of Paisley weavers in Wellington, the 
Germans in Waterloo, Huron and Renfrew, and the 
French Canadians in Essex, Prescott and Russell. 

We are now witnessing a fourth flood of immigration. 
It comes from the South and from the East. The 
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Americans are realising that there are better openings in 
the Canadian North-West than in any of their unoccu- 
pied lands. And the Mother Country is fast beginning 
to wake up to the potentialities of this vast reserve. Ten 
years ago there were hardly 1,000 immigrants a month 
into Canada. Last year there were nearly 3,000 a week. 


IlL—THE NONPAREIL OF NATIONS. 


There are men from all lands, but the Briton predom- 
inates. Canada, which now absorbs 135,000 emigrants 
annually, will take thrice that number. And she wil! get 
them. This is not surprising when the attractions which 
she offers are considered. The Hon. R. Harcourt, the 
Minister of Education for 
the Province of Ontario, 
a “province” that is very 
little short of the size of 
the German Empire, did 
not hesitate recently to 
challenge the attention of 
the world by the following 
declaration :— 

Can a country be named 
the size of ours, with a like 
population and like condi- 


tions, where the people 
generally are either more 


contented or prosperous? 
Where the general average 
of comfort is higher? Where 
the prospects of a very bright 
future are more encouraging ? 
Where there is less illiteracy, 
less crime, less abject want? 
‘Times were never better than 
now. No man need be out 
of employment. No class is 
discontented. Mo grievances 
exist, The mechanic, the 
labourer — everyone — has 
work to do, and a good wage 
for doing it. 

Granting that Mr. Har- 
court was speaking of 
Ontario, the claims which 
he made would probably 
be endorsed by the public 
men of the other provinces 
—especia!ly those in the 
Far West. 

It is, perhaps, only 
natural that Mr. Harcourt 
should be optimist, for Mr. 
Harcourt is Minister of 
Education. And Canada 
is building its hopes for 
the future quite as much 
upon its schools as its wheat lands. It claims that 
in the opinion of competent educationists, its school 
system is one of the best in the whole world. In 
Western Canada the rural schools are about every 
three miles or so apart in the settled districts and 
the system is free. There is no taxation of pupils 
for attendance, and ten children in a school district are 
sufficient to permit of the formation of a school dis- 
trict, while an average attendance of six will entitle the 
school to an annual grant by the Government of a 
considerable sum to each school, and all the expenses, 
teacher’s salary included, are paid by this grant, and a 
general taxation of the land within the district, whether 
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The Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 


(Prime Minister of Canada.) 
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occupied or unoccupied, or owned by parents or those 
having no children. This assures the poor all the 
advantages of primary education that are enjoyed by the 
rich. Inthe cities and towns collegiate institutes are 
maintained where students are fitted for the several 
colleges at Winnipeg and other cities in Canada. The 
fees for secondary education are almost nominal, amount- 
ing to less than £3 per annum. One-eighteenth part of 
the whole of the “ Fertile Belt,” from Pembina to the 
Saskatchewan, and beyond it, is set apart for the 
maintenance of schools. They are non-sectarian, and 
are national in character. 

A striking illustration of the greater readiness of the 
Canadians to show their 
faith in education by their 
liberality in its support is 
that one Canadian for the 
last five years has given 
£109,000 a year to the 
support of the Canadian 
University in which he 
was interested, whereas in 
England no one has given 
that amount to Oxford 
and Cambridge in the last 
twenty years. Mr. Rhodes’s 
magnificent bequest was 
not given to the Univer- 
sity, but provided scholar- 
ships tenable at Oxford by 
men from all parts of the 
English-speaking world. 


And Mr. Rhodes was a 
South African. 
III—THE CLIMATE 


OF CANADA. 

Canada as a field for 
emigration is deservedly 
recognised to be the plum 
of the whole British Em- 
pire, South Africa is at 
present out of the running ; 
Australia has against it 
sevcral disadvantages. In 
the first place, it is so far 
off—at least four times as 
far, measured by time--as 
the Dominion of Canada ; 
in the second place, the 
Australians co not seem 
very keen upon welcoming 
emigrants; and in the 
third place, the climate of 
Australiasecems to tellupon 
the women more than the 
cold of Canada. And here we strike upon the one deeply- 
seated popular prejudice against Canada, the notion that it 
is not the plum, but the ice-box of the Empire. Would-be 
emigrants shiver at the thought of the Canadian winter, 
and often, in order to go to what they believe to be a more 
temperate clime—settle in the United States, hundreds 
of miles nearer the Arctic circle than the southern pro- 
vinces of Ontario. 

The question is of so much importance that it ought 
to be dealt with carefully, giving it precedence of 
every other consideration. Is the climate of Canada 
akominably cold? Canada has all kinds of climates, 
and at the extreme north is as cold as Greenland, 
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But no one emigrates to the extreme north. Canada for 
enligration purposes, as is shown in the accompanying 
map, does not extend further north than the 6oth 
parallel. The question, therefore, is not whether Canada 
is unbearably cold, but whether the emigration field in 
Canada is so, 

-The answer to that question is clear and decisive. 
During four months of the year it is cold, but never 
unbearably cold. When the thermometer registers a 
cold far below zero the Canadians are as merry as grass- 
hoppers, because of the dryness of the atmosphere, the 
absence of wind and the almost continuous sunshine. 
Winter time is their holiday season. When the mercury 
disappears in the bulb, then 
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this subject just before his departure to take up the duties 
of Governor-General, said : Moreover, he was going to a 
country where the sky was blue and where the air was 
like champagne. His personal experience led him to 
believe that the Canadian winter was most pleasant and 
more exhilarating than the average English summer. 
He was going to a country which in the wealth and 
fertility of its resources and in its invigorating climate and 
its happy breed of men was not to be surpassed by any 
other part of the globe. 

So much for the cold in winter, There is more reason 
to complain, if complaint there must be, of heat in 
summer. For there are two hours more sunshine ev ery day 

in Western Canada than in 





they fling dull care away 


the United States, and the 





and have a goodtime. And 
the season which is set 
apart for social amusement 
and jollification may be 
cold, but it certainly cannot 
be regarded as “abominably 
cold.” “Drat the ther- 
mometer,” said the Irish- 
man, “it has no effect upon 
the temperature.” And that 
was only the Irish way of 
expressing a great truth, 
Thermometrical _ observa- 
tions afford no clue to the 
effect of cold or _ heat 
upon the individual. Every‘ 
human being is his own 
thermometer. What hurts 
one man cheers up another. 
But taking an average, the 
Canadian human is the 
most trustworthy thermo- 
meter we can get. What 
does he or she register as 
to the cold of Canada? 
With one consent every 
Canadian who visits Eng- 
land finds the English 
winter’ cold much more 
abominable than his own 
exhilarating frost. The cold, 
damp mugginess of a 
London in November takes 











heat is more difficult for an 
Englishman to bear than 
the cold. But the heat, 
although trying at times, is 
a healthy heat. The old 
yarn about the necessity of 
having to shoot a man in 
order to secure a corpse 
to inaugurate a cemetery, 
might almost be applied to 
these new townships. When 
the North-West was an un- 
known land—less than forty 
years ago—it fell to the lot 
of the late Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army 
to begin his brilliant career 
as a General in command 
by leading an expedition of 
1,400 men across 600 miles 
of what was then an almost 
untracked wilderness to 
distant Winnipeg. He took 
them in a small flotilla of 
fifty boats and canoes 
through a wilderness of 
rivers, lakes, forests and 
rocks, where, as no_ food 
was to be obtained, every- 
thing required had to be 
taken with them and trans- 
ported on the soldiers’ backs 
over difficult portages for 











more out of a man than all 


“ many miles. 





the cold of Manitoba, which 
is dry, to begin with, and is 
tempered by the brilliant 
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The Hon. Clifford Sifton, K.C. 


[aE Purity, Boston. They went in summer 
time, and the men’s faces 
were so bronzed by the 


sunshine.. The emigrants (Minister of the Inter‘or.) sun, Lord Wolseley re- 
who have recently gone out F corded that when _ they 
almost invariably express themselves as being pleasantly bathed it seemed as if coloured men’s heads _ had 


surprised by the bright, clear, invigorating sunshiny winter 
which they found in the Far West. In Alberta the 
winter is characterised by frequent spells of milder 
weather under the influence of the Chinook wind, and 
the conditions are favourable for stock-keeping. 

In the emigration field the winter starts about the 
middle of November, and breaks almost into summer 
during the month of March. Sowing commences at the 
beginning of April. The first frosts come in October, 
and this year ploughing was actually proceeding in the 
last week of November, There are occasional abnormal 
spells of cold weather, seldom continuing, however, for 
more than three days. 

Lord Grey, who has often been in Canada, speaking on 


been grafted on white men’s bodies. But despite all 
the hardships of the campaign, and the rawness of the 
country and the heat of the sun, the Red River Expedi- 
tion established a record never even aPiasg-tre by any 
military expedition before or since. The 1,400 men 
traversed 600 miles of wilderness going in, they covered 
the same stretch of territory coming out. And during 
the whole journey of 1, 200 miles there was not a single 
case of sickness in the co'umn from start to finish. When 
the medals were distributed, Lord Wolseley refused to 
recommend the doctor for any decoration. He was the 
one man in the expedition who had nothing to do. 

The nights are cool and the dews heavy. The rainfall 
is only 14}in. The climate of Western Canada is such 
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that a much greater variety of vegetables are grown in 
the open than can be produced under the same condi- 
tions and method of culture in England. For instance, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, pumpkins, marrows, squash, melons 
and Indian corn are sown and ripened in the open 
ground, Every kind of table vegetable, such as asparagus, 
artichokes, beets, beans, maize, cauliflowers, cabbages, 
celery, carrots, peas and rhubarb ripen in profusion. 
Ontario has one of the greatest honey harvests in the 
world, and as for fruit—they grow almost anything but 
oranges and bananas. 

New Zealand and Tasmania are the only Colonies in « 
the Empire whose climate rivals that of Canada. The 
South African climate is very good—almost idea. in some 
places—but for agricultural emigrants, South Africa does 
not compete. There is no place in the United States, as 
there is in Canada, where you can get 160 acres of land 
given you for nothing—and there is no place in the 
United States where you can buy land that will yield you 
as heavy crops as those which are grown in Western 
Canada. 

In 1902 the average crop given for the whole of the 
United States, including winter and spring. wheats, is 
about 14°5 
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and the shorter the summer. Hence the evolution of 
wheat that ripens twelve to thirty-five days sooner than 
that grown in our country. But this swift-ripening 
wheat—to be found in Archangel and on the higher 
slopes of the Himalayas—has not the body in it of the 
more slowly growing wheat. Hence the Canadian agri- 
cultural scientists set themselves to breed a cross- 
bred wheat, which would be swift to ripen without 
losing bulk. It was as if they were to cross the 
racehorse with the drayhorse in order to secure an 
animal with the qualities of both breeds. There are 
two reasons for desiring to rush the ripening. The first 
great object is to get the wheat ready for harvesting 
before the first early frost. The second is to spread out 
harvest time, so that all the crops may not have to be 
harvested at once. These ends have already been 
largely attained. By crossing Red Fife—a wheat which, 
like a great many other things in Canada, originally 
came from Glasgow—with a Russian wheat grown in 
Ladoga, in the extreme north, they have secured two 
wheats, one bearded, the other not, which yield as 
heavy a crop as the Red Fife, and ripen from four to six 
days earlier. By crossing a Himalayan wheat grown 

at 11,000 
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16°42 bush- 
els per acre. In Ontario, in 1902, winter wheat averaged 
25°9 and spring wheat 18°7 bushels. 

The average of a ten years’ record tells much the same 
story. A ten years’ average for Manitoba, from 1891 to 
1900, gives 19 bushels of spring wheat per acre. During 
the same time South Dakota gives 10°04 and North 
Dakota 12'07, the wheat yield for the whole of the 
United States for the same period was 13°3 bushels per 
acre; while in Ontario, thé only Province with statistics 
covering this period, we have an average of 19°4 of fall 
wheat and 15°2 per acre of spring wheat. 

Not only is there more of it, but it is of 
the best quality. Manitoba No.1 Hard is the 
champion wheat of the world. The principal causes for 
this are that the farther you travel toward the northern 
limit of its growth the finer is the quality, The subsoil 
during the early period of the growth of the wheat is kept 
moist by the slow melting of the winter frosts through the 
intense heat, the moisture ascending to the surface 
and nourishing the roots of the grain, thus stimulating the 
growth and producing a bountiful crop. Again, at a 
later period, the sunshine is longer, just at the needed 
time, when the heads are ripening. 

The nearer you get to the Pole, the longer the sunlight 


tinel, declared that Western Canada was “the very 
acme of God’s best gifts to man in soil, climate, and 
in health, wealth, and comfort-giving opportunities upon 
the face of the earth to-day.” The yield of vegetables is 
prodigious. It is not at all uncommon to see on exhibi- 
tion the following weights :—Cabbages, 3olb.; cauli- 
flowers, 1olb.; squash, 150lb.; turnips, 23lb. ; onions, 
2002. ; potatoes, 3lb. In addition, the cultivation of all 
varieties of small fruits is extremely profitable. 

It is the garden of the world that is being given away 
to-day. Who is there who would not like a plot all his 
own in a region of such limitless possibilities ? 

IV.—THE COLONISERS OF CANADA, 

The colonisers of Canada are Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Mr. Sifton, who have just now received an emphatic 
endorsement of their policy at the General Election of 
November. The significance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
victory’can best be seen by the fact that now, for the first 
time, a French Canadian Prime Minister has secured a 
majority independent of the province of Quebec. Quebec, 
of course, has thrown a solid vote in his favour. But if 
the Quebec contingent were blotted out, the Laurier 
Government would still be in nossession of a majority in 
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the Parliament of the Dominion. So signal a demonstra- 
tion of confidence is worthy of Imperial recognition, 

The Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier came into power 
in the. Dominion of Canada as the result of the General 
Elections. of 1896, after his party had been in opposition 
for eighteen years... In selecting his Cabinet Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier: did not confine himself to. those who had been 
elected to the Federal Parliament, but also looked outside 
or colleagues among those who, by their talents, were 
filling prominent positions in provincial politics. He 
thus started his official career, which has been of such a 
marked character as to leave its stamp on Imperial 
politics, with probably the brainiest Cabinet that ever 
existed in the British dominions. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
political opponents looked upon his advent to power as 

an accident” which was not likely to be repeated on 
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that enormous deficits had to be faced from year to year, 
were, through the adoption of sound business principles, 
placed upon a paying basis, deficits giving place to sur- 
pluses. To promote increased trade with Great Britain 
and other countries, Travelling Trade Commissioners 
were appointed, resulting in incalculable benefits to the 
Dominion. The import and export trade increased from 
£46,113,804 in 1895 to £95,543,513 in 1904. 

The Department of Agriculture was placed in charge 
of a practical farmer, so that all that practical experience 
and business qualifications could achieve were brought to 
bear upon those questions calculated to improve and 
advance the interests of the agricultural classes. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, however, recognised that, notwithstand- 
ing the necessity for brilliant judgment being exercised in 
respect to these and other departments of the public 
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the occasion of another appeal to the electorate. Long service, all that might be done to advance and protect 
before the time when the policy of the Cabinet had to be the interests committed to the charge of his Cabinet 
submitted to the popular vote, this brilliant administra- would be of little avail if his Government failed to take 
tion had proved itself to an extraordinary degree singu- into consideration the vast possibilities of development 
larly qualified to govern the complex interests of the in the Western prairies, He, therefore, believed it 
great Dominion. No section of public interests was necessary to. place the administration of the interests Re. 


neglected. A fiscal policy less protective than heretofore 
was brought into operation, resulting alike to the advant- 
age of manufacturers and consumers. The changes thus 
effected furnished a constantly increasing public revenue. 
Money flowed into the public exchequer to a greater 
degree than the demands of the country required. In 
six years the Government could point to aggregate. sur- 
pluses over expenditure of more than £12,000,000 
sterling, a portion of which was eventually. used for the 
reduction of the public debt. The Government railways 
and post-offices which heretofore had been managed so 


centring round Western Canada in the hands of some- 
one who had an intimate personal acquaintance with the 
potentialities of that great region. . It was, therefore, not 
a matter of surprise to the Canadian public that he 
should chose the then Attorney-General for Manitoba, 
Hon. Clifford Sifton, as the head of the department 
having charge of the Dominion lands and immigration. 
Up to this time the people of Canada had seen an 
immigration policy carried out only. in a perfunctory kind 
of way, resulting in a few thousands apparently being 
added to the population from year to year. In immedi- 
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“A Round-up” on a Western Canadian Ranch. 


ately announcing an active immigration policy and a 
determination to secure for Canada suitable settlers 
from Great Britain, the Continent of Europe and the 
United States, the general public were interested, but 
somewhat doubtful as to the possibilities of success. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Clifford Sifton, the “man from the 
West” and the youngest member of the Cabinet, was 
most enthusiastically supported by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and all his colleagues in the new venture, Parliament was 
asked to grant an appropriation considerably in excess of 
the amount asked in previous years for this purpose. 
Active representatives of the Dominion were sent to the 
United States and Europe with a view to bringing about 
a better appreciation of Canada as a field for emigration. 
The result of these operations is soon told. The immi- 
gration arrivals increased by leaps and bounds. The 
United States showed an increase from 700 to 40,000 in 


seven years; the arrivals from Great Britain jumped 
from 8,000 or 9,000 to 56,000 ; while the movement from 
the Continent showed a corresponding increase, resulting 
in arrivals of 134,000 declared settlers in Canada for the 
financial year ending June 30th last. 

The result of a comparatively large accession of popu- 
lation to the Dominion annually has been that an 
enormous area of virgin soil in the West has been brought 
under cultivation. In comparison to the value of the 
crops harvested in Western Canada, say ten years ago, 
ten or twelve millions of pounds sterling in excess of the 
former period is now taken every year from this virgin 
soil. This has secured the prosperity to every portion of 
the Dominion, which is so plainly evident in the public 
revenue and in the increase of imports and exports, in 
the addition that has been necessary to the banking 
facilities of the country, whereby the agencies in Western 








A Horse Ranch on the Bow River, Alberta. 
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opportunities are offered to all those 








Winnipeg in the Olden Time, 


Canada alone have ‘increased from 70-in 1895. to 
186 in the present year. 

Now, these results could not have been attained simply 
by an increase of population in the country unless the 
opportunities were available for success in life. Of 
course the great bulk of this increase of population has 
gone into what is known as Western Canada, iz., 
Manitoba and the Territories of Assiniboia, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan. The p2ople there have learned to 
master the conditions necessary to secure a return 
for their labour. How well they have mastered 
these conditions is evident from the fact that this year it 
is estimated that sixty-five to seventy millions of bushels 
of wheat alone, to say nothing of other grains, have been 
harvested in the West, Ninety per cent. of the people 
who have settled in Western Canada, who to-day are in 
comfortable circumstances, and very many of: them 
wealthy, reached that country with very little of this 
world’s goods in their possession. This is not a record 
of achievements which have passed away,’ but an account 
of opportunities which are still available to-day. Men 
of the right stamp can suc- 
ceed in Western Canada to- 





who are willing to work, and who by 
working and entering actively into 
the battle of life. cannot fail to 
succeed. 


V.—THE LEADERS OF THE 
NEW EXODUS. 


While so much is being done by 
the Canadian Government, what is 
being done on this side of the water 
to secure for the youth of the Mother- 
land the first chance of picking the 
plum of the Empire? 

Long ago, in “Sartor Resartus,” 
Carlyle wrung his hands in despair 
over the apathy of our directing 
classes to the marvellous oppor- 
.unities lying before our people in 
the New World. How familiar his 
eloquent lament :— 

Alas ! where now are the Hengsts and 
Alarics of our still growing, still expanding Europe, who, 
when their home is grown too narrow, will enlist and, like 
Fire-pillars, guide onward those superfluous masses of indomit- 
able living Valour, equipped not now with the battle-axe and 
war chariot, but with the steam-engine and the ploughshare ? 
Where are they? Preserving their game! 


Failing thc Hengsts and Alarics of a feudal system, 
who should organise and lead the emigrants from Britain 
to the new Britains beyond the seas, the Canadian 
Government has been compelled to send its own men over 
to this country to do the work which our own leaders ought 
to have been proud and eager todo, The head intelligence 
office of the Canadian Government is established at the 
centre of the Empire, within a stone’s throw of Charing 
Cross. 

Pamphlets and maps, published under the authority of 
the Imperial and Dominion Governments, containing full 
information. respecting Canada, its resources, trade, 
demand for labour, the Land Regulations, etc., may be 
obtained post free, or personally, on application to :— 

Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Commissioner of Emigration, 








day even more readily than 
those who emigrated there 
ten, fifteen, and twenty years 
ago. Then there was only 
one trans-continental line ; 
now not only is that one 
completed, and with branches 
spreading otit into various 
sections: of the country, but 
two other ‘Canadian trans- 
continental lines, with well 
developed systems of 
branches, are also under con- 
struction. . The probabilities, 
therefore, for success in tl» 
future are even. greater than 
in the past. This is ‘the 
country to which the -young 
blood of the nation should 
wend its way. In almost any 
walk of life there are oppor- 
tunities for success Such as it 
is difficult to find available 
in any other country, These 
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11 and 12, Charing Cross, S.W., or to 
the following Canadian Government 
Agents :—Mr. A. F. Jury, Old Castle 
Buildings, Preeson’s Row, Liverpool ; 
Mr. G. H. Mitchell, Newton Chambers, 
43, Cannon Street, Birmingham ; Mr. 
H. M. Murray, Western Mail Build- 
ings, Cardiff; Mr. J. Bruce Walker, 

2, St. Enoch Square, Giasgow ; Mr. 
John Webster, 14, Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin; Mr. E. O’Kelly, 13, 
Queen’s Square, Belfast. 

Several of the Provinces of Canada 
have Agencies in Great Britain as 
follows :— 

Ontario : 





Mr. P. Byrne, 9, James 
Street, Liverpool. British Columbia : 
Hon. J. H. Turner, Salisbury House, 
London Wall, London E.C. New 
Brunswick : Mr. C, A. Duff-Miller, 17, 
Leather Market, London, S.E. Nova 
Scotia: Mr. John Howard, 574, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 

In addition to these official representatives of the various 
Governments in Canada, the great railway companies 
who own large tracts of land, and the land companies 
which have speculated in real estate, are doing the Moses 
work of the new Exodus even more vigorously in the 
United States than in the United Kingdom. One of these 
companies has twenty-five hundred agents in the United 
States, Between public and private effort, the American 
West is flooded with persuasive “literature ” describing 
the attractions of Western Canada. 

In 1903 the number of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom and the United States was almost equal, the 
exact figures being 46,000 from the United States, and 
49,000 from the United Kingdom. The other 40,000 were 
made up by contingents from various countries, Austria 
sending 7,000, Scandinavia 4,000, Germany 3,000, and 
Russia and Finland about the same number. 

Nearly all the troubles that have been magnified in some 
quarters into the “scandal” of Canadian emigration have 








Settler’s Residence: After a few years in Western Canada. 


arisen from the forwarding of unfit emigrants by a very 
few unscrupulous agencies working with a single eye to a 
profit. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
everyone who is thinking of settling in the Dominion 
should place himself in communication with one or other 
of the official Government agencies, whose addresses are 
given above. Every information will be given him by men 
who have been in Canada and can speak with first hand 
authority concerning all the questions of which the intend- 
ing emigrant will naturally wish to be informed. Pamphlets, 
maps, leaflets, all manner of printed matter is supplied 
free of charge. If any reader wishes to come into 
possession of a good map of Canada, and the latest 
information concerning the Plum of the British Empire, 
let him send a postcard to the Canadian Government 
Emigration Department, Charing Cross, and he will 
get everything he wants by return of post. 

One of these pamphlets is a very useful and practical 
summary of the independent evidence of delegates of 
our Chambers of Commerce who visited Canada in 
August, 1903. On the 17th of that 
month delegates representing the 








Vegetable Gardens, Mounted Poli ce > Siueehe, Lethbridge, N.W.T. 


United Kingdom and all parts of 
‘Greater Britain beyond the Seas,” 
assembled in Montreal, the commer- 
cial rig of the Dominion of 
Canada, for the purpose of attending y 
the Fifth Congress of the Cham} ers 
of Commerce of the Empire. 

At the conclusion of the Congress, 
which proved mutually beneficial and 
instructive, the large majority of the 
delegates went through to the Pacific 
Coast from Montreal to Vancouver, a 
distance of nearly 3,000 miles, besides 
visiting on their return the Eastern 
Provinces. They were asked to make 
a report of their experiences under 
three heads, viz. :— 

1, What is your opinion of Canada 
as a field y the investment of 
British capital 

2. What is your opinion of Canada 
as a permanent home for suitable 
British emigrants ? 

3. What is your general impression, 
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View of Dauphin, Manitoba, showing Grain Elevator and Mills. 


judging from your personal observations, of the progress 
and development of Canada ? 

The answers given by them are almost monotonously 
favourable. As these witnesses are living in this 
country, and are to be found in all parts of the three king- 
doms, their evidence is very valuable, as any one of their 
neighbours who desires to satisfy himself as to their im- 
pressions can easily verify the quotations in the pamphlet 
by personal inquiry. 


VIL—EMIGRATION AND FIVE PER CENT, 


While all this is being done by the Canadian Goverm 
ments and their agents in this country, the immense 
opportunities which Canada affords for the proper 
investment of surplus capital in planting out surplus 
labour upon the virgin fields of the Far West, are not 
half realised by our people at home. The chance of 
combining philanthropy, patriotism and emigration with 
a good, safe five per cent. dividend is unique, and one 
chief object of this article is to endeavour to “ Wake up 
John Bull” to what he might do in this direction. 

The essential for a successful operation on a great 
scale is to combine local knowledge and_ personal 
responsibility with the judicious advance of capital 
necessary to enable the emigrant to land in the new 
world under the best conditions to start as a colonist. 
It can be done by a little organisation with next to no 
risk, and with enormous advantage to both countries. 
All that is needed is the application of the principle of 
the Land Bank 


farms, drift into the towns. They can come to town 
because they have a pair of legs, and they can walk 
to “Lunnon” without any other expense but that of 
shoe leather. When they arrive in town they over- 
crowd the slums, recruit the army of the unemployed, and 
in many cases, instead of improving themselves, they 
make physical and moral shipwreck of their lives. The 
problem is how can we most easily divert this drain of 
the English countryside from the town slum to the 
glorious Garden of God which lies ready for tilling in 
Western Canada. The only serious difficulty is one of 
cash. To send out a single man to the Far West costs 
ten guineas, steamer and railway fare. Fora married 
couple double that sum is required. Now the young 
countryman, in most cases, can no more command £20 
than he can raise a million. To enable him to turn 
round when he gets out, he ought to have a little money 
in his pocket besides the ten guineas. From a practical 
point of view, the best results would be obtained if the 
eligible emigrant when selected were furnished with a 
small capital of from £50 to £100. It is quite possible to 
do it for less. A man does not need to go upon his land 
as soon as he arrives. A good farm labourer can asa 
rule get £4 a month wages besides board and lodging 
and education in the practical business of agriculture 
in Canada. A young man who has to learn the business 
from the beginning will not receive more than 30s, to 

£2 per month, 
An Ottawa correspondent, writing to a Hampshire 
newspaper in 





to the advance 
of money to the 
would-be  emi- 
grant, the only 
difference being 
that the opera- 
tions of the new 
Emigration Bank 
would be con- 
ducted on both 
sides of the At- 
lantic, strength- 
ened, possibly, by 
a system of in- 
surance. 

At the present 
moment the pick 
of our best young 
countrymen, who 
have ambitions 
beyond the fields 
of our English 








Elevators at Carman, Manitoba. 


January, 1904, 
: said :— 

You may be 
interested in my 
setting before the 
British public the 
record of a family 
recently arrived in 
this country from 
Hampshire. 

The father (fifty- 
two) is earning 7s. 
a day clearing snow 
and ice in the city 
streets, with a 
promise. of £6 a 
month, board and 
lodgings, from 
March Ist as a farm 
labourer. 

The mother (fifty- 
eight) is earning 4s. 
a day and her board 
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bours, who 


EMPIRE. 





as occasional 
charwoman, 
Eldest daugh- 
ter (twenty- 
eight) is cook 
at £3 Ios. a 
month. Next 
daughter 
(twenty - five) 
is a nurse at 


daughter 
(twenty-two), 
parlour - maid 
at £2 Ios. 
Lad _ (seven- 
teen) is get- 
ting £1 ‘Ios. 


a month, to i adiees 





know him to 
be a steady, 
energetic, 
pushing 
young fellow 
of good prin- 
ciples, guar- 
antee the 
payment to 
the bank of 
six per cent. 
on an ad- 
vance of 
£100 for a 
period of five 
years. This 
would in- 
volve them 














be increased 
to £3 when 
spring work 
begins on the farm he is at. 

Thus the income of this family, hard pressed and .not able to 
save a shilling in the old country, is now, all told, over £20 a 
month: in cash, to say nothing of being fed and lodged by their 
employers. They only reached Canada in November. 

To take up 160 acres it is necessary to pay £2 Is. 4d. 
entry fee. The emigrant need not settle on his holding 
for six months after arrival, and the only condition is 
that, for the first three years, he must reside for six 
months—not necessarily consecutive months—on_ his 
homestead, and cultivate a small percentage of the 
land. The other six months he can hire himself out 
and earn wages to keep himself .going till his own crops 
begin to arrive. 

The amount of capital necessary to start a free grant 
farm straight off depends a great deal on circumstances. 
A number of prosperous farmers have made a start with 
merely enough to pay their homestead entry fee, securing 
employment at seeding and harvest time, and during the 
other months of the year performing the necessary work 
on their own land. It may be safely said, however, that 
af a man arrives tn the country with a hundred pounds 
he is tna fair position to make a start on free grant land 
ona small scale. 

Let us take it, 


Threshe 


rs at Work. 


in the possi- 
ble liability 
of £1 a year each for that period. In return for this 
contingent liability they would jointly receive a mortgage 
upon the homestead, which for convenience could be 
lodged in the bank as collateral. The Canadian Govern- 
ment permits settlers to raise money within certain 
limits by pledging their free homesteads to any person 
or company prepared to accept that security for the 
loan; the money so raised to be expended solely in 
connection with the settlement on the land, and not to be 
charged more than 8 per cent., and is to be verified by the 
local government agent or homestead inspector. This 
mortgage on the land is a gilt-edged security of the first 
class, Every fresh settler added to the population adds to 
the unearned increment. Men who have settled on the 
land find little difficulty in selling it, and those who buy 
land partially cultivated often find it double in value in a 
couple of years. 

The combination of the triple guarantee of Jack 
Johnson’s neighbours with the advance by the Emigration 
Land Bank is the best guarantee that Jack Johnson will 
be a fit and proper person to be sent out. If this scheme 
be taken in hand, it ought not to be difficult to have a 
branch of the Bank in every county, with agents in every 
village. There is sound money in this scheme, with 

incalculably 
beneficial results 





then, that to give 
Jack Johnson in , 
our village a 
chance of becom- 
ing a landed pro- 
prietor in the 
North-West, he 
ought to be 
started with £100 
capital. It ought 
not to be difficult 
to find this money 
if the proper or- 
ganisation were 
set on foot. For 
instance, suppose 
that an Emigra- 
tion Land Bank 
is formed some- 
what on the 
following lines ; 








to all our rural 
population. 

Where is the 
man to organise 
this great engine 
for the social 
amelioration of 
the condition of 
our people and 
for the creation of 
innumerable new 
links of Empire 
between the Colo- 
nies and the 
Motherland? In 
Burke’s famous 
words :— 


My hold of the 
colonies is in the 
close affection 
which grows from 








‘Three of Jack 
Johnson’s neigh 


Along Moose Jaw Creek (Typical Free Grant Land). 


common names, 
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from kindred blood, from similar privileges and equal protection, 
These are the ties which, though light as air, are as strong as 
links of iron.. The more they multiply the more friends you 
have; the more ardently they love liberty the more perfect will 
be their obedience. 

And an even greater than Burke, Lord Bacon, in point- 
ing out the advantages of a well-planned scheme of 
colonisation, said :— 

It is as if a man were troubled for the avoidance of water from 
the places where he had built his house, and afterwards should 
advise with himself to cast those floods, pools or streams for 
pleasure, provision, or use, so shall your Majesty. in this work 
have a double commodity in the avoidance of people here and 
in making use of them there. 

VII—THE FUTURE OF CANADA, 


Canada is fast becoming the granary and the bread- 
basket of the world, The total imports of wheat and 
flour into Great Britain in 1902 were equivalent in all to 
about 200 million bushels of wheat. Were one-fourth of 
the 171 million of acres of land suitable for cultivation in 
Manitoba and the three Provisional Territories under 
crop with wheat annually, and the average production 
equal to that of Manitoba for the past ten years, the 
total crop would be over!812 million bushels, This 
would be ample to supply the home demand for thirty 
millions of inhabitants (supposing the population of 
Canada should by that time reach that figure) and meet 
the present requirements of Great Britain three times 
over. This estimate deals only with a portion of the 


bing See 


The thick lines in this map 





indicate the area available in Canada for the 
of wheat and other cereals, 


West, and it leaves the large Eastern Provinces out of 
consideration altogether. 

These figures, however, convey but little idea to the 
mind. We cannot think in millions except vaguely. Of 
more practical significance is it to know that, in the 
opinion of Lord Grey, it is probable Canada in the life- 
time of our sons may outgrow the Mother Country in 
wealth, population, and influence. What that implies 
must be left to the imagination of the reader, The writer’s 
space is exhausted, so he must bring this article to a close 
by quoting the testimony which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury gave on his return from his visit to the 
Dominion :— 


' The thought of its combined bigness and hopefulness as it 
dawned upon him hour by hour left an impression which could 
never pass away. The bigness of its gigantic rivers, dwarfing 
to insignificance the noblest of our rivers at home, seemed to 
him but a type and symbol of the grandeur and the flow of life 
in that mighty land, But it was not because of its bigness alone, 
but because that bigness was united with hope, that he was im- 
pressed with Canada. ‘lhe Sahara was big, and so was a 
hippopotamus, but no particular sentiment was attached to 
them, But in Canada there was a deliberate hopefulness every- 
where—not visionary, but thought out and intelligent—a feeling 
that taught us to look to Canada for some of the greatest things 
that the world had ever seen, Canada was a land of great 
beginnings—a land in which one dared to build gieat castles in 
the air, A great Frenchman once said when some one spoke of 
building castles in the air, ‘‘ Where else should a castle stand, 
if its foundations are in the earth?” 
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The Grand Trunk Pacific. 


By CY WARMAN, 
AUTHOR oF “THE STORY OF THE RAILROAD,” “THE EXPRESS MESSENGER,” “ FRONTIER STORIES,” ETC. 
> > > 
(Copyrighted by Cy Warman.) 


———_> 


O, the warm chincok is blowing in the West, 
And the emerald is glowing on the breast 

Of the broad and billowed prairie, 

Where the warm chinook will tarry 
While the birds are making merry in the West. 


Now the fields are growing golden in the West, 
And a baby-bird is holding to his nest, 

But to-morrow he’ll be trying, 

And the next day he’ll be flying 
Where the warm chinook is sighing in the West. 





F you know the Grand Trunk Railway, its great 

I strength and limited field ; if you know the men who 
are managing it, their aims and aspirations ; then 

you have not marvélled that they should seek to lengthen 


The hoary pathfinder who built the first Pacific Rail- 
way across this continent chuckles over a crumpled, 
faded copy of his first report to the promoters. He pre- 
dicted that 97 per cent. of the revenue of the road would 
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The Standard Passenger Train on the Grand Trunk Railway System. 


their line and long for an outlet to the West, to the ocean 
and the Orient. 

The so-cailed “Captains of Industry,’ 
up railways in the open market and otherwise, as they 
have been doing lately, grouping them into great systems, 

sas the Gould System, the Vanderbilt Lines, the Hill, the 
Harriman Lines, the Rock Island and the Atchison 
interests, look always to the Pacific Ocean. 

Those who are in touch with the trend of things, and 
are more or less competent to forecast as to the com- 
mercial importance of the nations of the earth, are of 
the opinion that the East has arrived, though it has been 
a long time on the way. 


? when picking 
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come from through business and 3 per cent. from local 
traffic, and in less than half a century these figures were 
exactly reversed. “And what happened on the Union 
Pacific will be repeated on the Grand Trunk Pacific,” said 
the old engineer not long ago to the president and chief 
promoter of the latter line. 

While appreciating the importance of the Pacific and 
its commerce, the builders of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway consider Canada when counting the cost and the 
possible earning power of the road. 

As the world grows and the world’s demand for fish, 
forest and farm products grows, the value of Canada’s 
heritage is enhanced, 
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Rich, varied, and valuable as are the natural resources 
of the East and of Ontario, they are apt to be lost to view 
or underestimated, so bewildering are the almost bound- 
less possibilities of the Canadian North-West, of which 
the world is only now being apprised, and which, no 
doubt, are the main incentives to the promoters and 
friends of this gigantic enterprise. For the past five 
‘years, the newspapers above and below the boundary line 
have been full of rumours concerning the Grand Trunk 
and its desire to reach the Pacific. Meanwhile, the man 
entrusted with the management of that property’ was 
dreaming adteam of an all-Canadian ocean-to-ocean 
line, that would not only open the wheatfields to the old 
Grand Trunk system, but bridge as well the wilderness 
that lies between the east and the west. The builders of 
such a line would be building for Canada. It would 
clear, open, make-broader and better, shorter and surer, 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


\ 1 

organiser of the idea laid it before the Government 
at Ottawa, where it was well received. It appealed, 
especially, to the Minister of the Interior, first, 
because it was all-Canadian, and because it would 
help to develop the wonderful West, of which he is a 
favourite son, 

The friends of the scheme were surprised to find that 
it should meet with opposition--stubborn, uncompromis- 
ing. 

The necessity for another transcontinental line seemed 
to them so great that no public man would dare oppose 
the project. But they did oppose. 

In the meantime, the Star of Empire kept on its way 
to the West. Inthe meantime the aggressive railways 
of the Republic were exploring, surveying, and preparing 
to reach their steel fingers into the fertile fields of the far 
North-West, and haul its commerce down over the border. 








the way between the old and the new Dominion. It 
would form the one Grand Portage between Europe and 
Asia. It would prove immensely popular, match the 
progressive policy of the present Government, and appeal 
to the patriotism of the people, this idea of an all- 
Canadian route far to the north of existing lines, yet no- 
where north of the great wheat zone. 

In the meantime the traffic men of the old Grand 
Trunk system found it next to impossible for them to 
participate in the growing commerce of the West. 

If they shipped a bag of Baldwin apples, delivered them 
in good order to their Western connection, and they 
reached their destination in bad order, the crime was 
immediately charged to the Grand Trunk. And as these 
annoyances multiplied, so the necessity for a Western 
extension grew. 

Having secured the endorsement of his immediate 
superior, the sympathy and support of his associates, the 


The owners of those lines whose rails touched Canadian 
territory were peopling the Pacific with great fleets, 
composed of mighty commercial cruisers, the like of which 
had never before been seen in the West. 


The Argument with the Government. 


The contract between the Government and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific is simple and comprehensive. 

Under the agreement with the Dominion Government 
the latter is bound to provide a line from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Winnipeg. The Government leases the road 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific for fifty years at an annual 
rental of three per cent. on the capital cost. The 
Government reserves running rights over this line 
for the Intercolonial, and reserves the power to any other 
railway company that may apply. 

If, at the expiration of fifty years, the Government shall 
elect to take over the operation of the eastern end of the 
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THE GRAND 


line, they are bound to buy, at the actual cost, all local 
feeders or branch lines that may in the meantime be 
built by the Grand Trunk Pacitic. The wisdom and 
justice of this arrangement are obvious to any person of 
even ordinary intelligence. 

These branch lines would be worthless to the railway 
company, but would be immensely valuable to the 
JZastern section. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Company are to take up the 
work at Winnipeg, and build the line on through the 
Canadian North West, through the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific. In lieu, of a land grant, the Government 
guarantees the company’s bonds to the extent of 13,000 
dlols. a mile for the prairie section, and 50,000 dols, a mile 
of the mountain section of the road. 

As a bonus to the company the Government pays the 
intcrest on the guaranteed bonds for seven years. 


TRUNK PACIFIC. 
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Although by no means remote, the territory to be 
traversed by the transcontinental linc, west from Quebec, 
was until Jately comparatively unknown, save to the 
Government’s geological surveyors and to the few rail- 
road engineers by whom it had been explored. To be 
sure we know of its fishing, of its forest, and of its mineral 
wealth, or possibilities, but only within the past few years 
have we heard of it as a farming district, and already 
thousands of homesteaders have settled there. Other 
sections with similar soil and in the same latitude have 
become great crop producers, and as this section lies south 
of Manitoba, there is every reason to believe that when the 
spruce forests have been converted into pulp and paper the 
lands may become valuable homes for the homesteaders. 

The soil is generally grey clay or yellow and black 
loam. This clay belt and its forests extend westward to 
Lake Abitibi, north and west of Toronto. 
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The Line. 

Just as the Chemin de Fer du Nord forks to find 
Calais and Ostend, so the Intercolonial Railway splits at 
Moncton, one prong pointing to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and the other touching tidewater at Saint John, New 
3runswick, connecting the new line with the two great 

‘inter ports. For this reason Moncton has come to be 
regarded as the eastern terminus of the new system. 

On its way to the West, the Grand Trunk Pacific will 
cross the St. Lawrence at Quebec, the great summer 
port, with a branch line to Montreal ; a very important 
line, too, connecting as it will at the Canadian metro- 
polis with the old Grand Trunk system that lies on the 
map like a fallen tree, its trunk line crossing the boundary 
it Detroit, and branches reaching to Niagara on the 
outh, Lake Huron.on the north, and half a score other 
lines to the leading manufacturing centres, to the farm 
ands and to the forests of Ontario, 





Here, the geologists say, are iron, copper, magnetic 
iron pyrites, and steatite, and inasmuch as the great 
Huronian belt of metalliferous rocks traverses this region, 
further discoveries are anticipated. 

All sorts of garden truck have been grown at the 
Hudson’s Bay post at Abitibi for the past thirty years. 

Beyond Quebec and into Ontario this clay-fed forest 
extends, with its boundless wealth of fur and iron, of 
copper and wood. White and yellow pine grow north of 
the height of land, spruce and yellow birch, sugar maple, 
oak and elm, some of them three feet through. 

North of Lake Huron, where the old Grand Trunk 
North Bay branch, extended, will tap the trunk line, are the 
greatest, almost the only nickel mines inthe world. About 
Lake Nipissing and Thunder Bay, the experts say, are 
24,500 square miles—15,680,000 acres of arable land, and 
south of the heights, in the same section, a forest esti- 
mated to contain 3,000,009,000 fect B.M. 
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These are but a few of the known, ana none of the 
numerous unknown, resources of the region through which 
the great transcontinental railway is soon to be built. 

Another connecting spur, some two hundred miles in 
length, is to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific from 
Lake Superior (somewhere in the vicinity of Port Arthur) 
to catch the Government’s main line. This branch, 
which will doubtless be constructed at the earliest pos- 
sible date, will bring the products of the Western fields 
down to the lakes. 

There is great need of this line from Winnipeg to the 
Lakes. W7th even a fair average yield the North-West 
will thresh 100,000,000 bushels of wheat next year and 
export that amount in 1906. 

Now we are to pass out of the great forest into the open 
fields of Manitoba, “Land cf Great Spirits ”—‘ God’s 
Country,” as the native Americans called’ it, because of 
rich pastures, wild cattle, fur-bearing animals, fish and 
fowls. 


words, ner poorest crop equals the average yield in 
Minnesota, the best wheat-growing State in the Union. 

The development has been more marked in Manitoba 
than elsewhere in the North-West, because she has rail- 
ways, without which the West would still be an unde- 
veloped wilderness, As Manitoba fills up the drift will 
be North and North-West. 

We are only beginning to understand the North-West, 
its soil, its climate, and its capabilities. The sun shines 
eighteen hours on the Peace River and twenty on the 
Yukon. 

Assiniboia. 

Out of Manitoba into Assiniboia the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Pathfinders are dragging their chain, setting 
stakes, and marking the trail, followed closely by the 
celoniser and the homesteader. 

If you sat in a great dark chamber, where the darkness 
was voiceless and deep, and men came with candles and 

began wiring the 





“God’s Coun- 
try!” The white 
man echoes the 
Indian name, fo- 
it was here thai 
the-secrets of the 
soil were first re- 
vealed to. the 
farmer. And it 
was from these 
pioneer _ farmers 
that the world had 
its first bushel of 
“No. 1 Hard” 
wheat, and it is 
through “ God’s 
Country ” that we 
come to Assini- 
boia, the beauti- 
ful, and the vast Saskatchewan Valley, the future Bread 
Basket of the World. 

Figures make dull reading, and yet the statistics 
furnished by the Provincial Minister of Agriculture are 
interesting. 

The average yield of wheat per acre in Manitoba last 
year was: Eastern district, 14 ; South-Central, 14; North- 
Central, 16°6 ; South-Western, 17'8 ; and North-Western, 
21°4. The yield last year was unusually light. Observe 
how the average rises as we go West. How, also, it 
increases as we go North-West. And the same rule 
will hold good throughout the entire wheat belt. 

Manitoba is the oldest, or first province to attract the 
notice of the world as a wheat-growing district, and yet 
only a comparatively small part of the province is 
ploughed. A few farmers broke a few fields last year and 
gathered 82,500,000 bushels of grain. Jive times tn 
twenty years her wheat fields have given 25 bushels or 
better. Eight crops in twenty have been above 20 bushels, 
and eighteen in twenty 14 bushels per acre, In other 








mag building, you 
~""\ would take cour- 

4) age. Just so, when 
the engineer 
enter an empty 
land, the few 
scattered settler 
begin to buildnew 
buildings. 

When the fix- 
tures. are all up 
and, the lamps 
screwed in, you 
can almost see th: 
light. 

That’s like th« 
graded line. Th: 
pioneer buys an 
adjoining quarter 
section, and eager home-scekers hang about ready to 
enter the moment the switch is turned. 

Presently, with a slam, the rails go down, with a rush 
and a roar the train goes by, the glad cry of the iron 
horse, charioting the builders, rolls over the piain, ech« 
ing back from bluff to bluff. 

That’s turning on the light. 

Trembling with joy, the neighbourless mother catches 
up her babe, hugs it hard, then holds it to. the window, 
while over the borders of this long neglected land the 
home-seekers and settlers swarm. 

I can convey to the reader no more accurate idea of 
the effect of railway construction upon an unoccupied 
country than to give my own observations along a lin: 
now being built some fifty miles north of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, 

Before the locaters came there was no market for 
these lands. When the stakes were driven the lands 
sold for three dollars an acre. Last year, when the 
grade had been finished, they brought five, and now, 
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‘when.we can hear the hammers nailing down the rails, 


these same lands sell for twelve dollars an acre. This 
much we know. When we go farther and say the price, 
ninety days from now, when express trains are travelling 
over this new made trail, will be not less than fifteen 
dollars, we are merely guessing. My own opinion is that 
such lands as these in the famed Saskatchewan Valley 
are dirt cheap at fifteen dollars an acre. 

The same rapid changes will take place along the line 
of the Grand. Trunk Pacific, which lies half a hundred 
miles farther south, and which bears steadily to the 
North-West all the way from Winnipeg to Edmonton— 
eight’ hundred miles. One of the best known land 
experts on this continent, a Canadian-American, who 
has had much to do with the settlement of the Western 
Statés, declares it as his honest opinion that the Grand 
Trunk Pacific will require a grain elevator for every ten 
miles from the Western border of the wheat belt to 
Edmonton. 


on this continent for the same period. Encouragement 
for the North-West farmer is also found in the fact that 
the danger from frost diminishes as the years go by. As 
the land is broken and the deep covering of the grass is 
destroyed, letting the sun in at least a fortnight earlier, 
the whole temperature of the territory will change. If 
the moss that covers the Klondyke district could be 
removed in the spring the frost, deep as. it is, would 
almost disappear. 

The July sun shines as warmly at Dawson on the 
Yukon as it does at Leadville on the Upper Arkansas, 
and shines six hours longer every day. 

For the first few years the farmers on Portage. Plains 
lived in daily dread of frost for at least forty days in the 
year, but nobody thinks of frost catching the wheat in 
that section now. Old settlers in Ontario tell me they 
had frost down there frequently for the first six years, 
then it disappeared entirely. Perhaps the forest kept 

the frost in the 





Being nearer 

Winnipeg, the 
gateway to the 
West, land along 
the Grand Trunk 
Pacific is selling 
at a higher figure 
than did similar 
land along the 
Northern line, 
when only the pre- 
liminary stakes 
had been driven ; 
but the increase 
will be as rapid 
and marked, the 
settlement and 
development 
possibly more 
marked, because of the settled condition of adjacent 
territory. 
« Assiniboia is the natural home of the rancher and 
mixed farmer. Mark you, it holds thousands of acres 
of as fine wheat lands as lie under the sun, but being 
milder than Manitoba it is better for stock raising. 

It may surprise the readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
to know that as I write good tough wheat sells up to 
within three cents of good dry wheat. For instance, if 
dry wheat brings a dollar, tough will fetch 97 cents. The 
miller wants it to mix with the dry, but if you dry it, 
paying 6 cents a bushel for the drying, it brings 3 cents 
less than the same grade tough, or 88 cents counting 
the 6 cents, for the drying. 

A glance at the records above referred to, covering a 
period of twenty years, shows that the Canadian North- 
West has had but one light crop and not a single failure, 
But if one crop in four be lost, utterly, the North-West 
farmer will reap and thresh in each decade more wheat 
than will come to reward the farmer in any other section 





Jersey Cows at Pasture in Manitoba. 


ground there, as 
the heavy coat of 
wild grass holds 
it in the West. 


SasKatche- 

wan. 

Having clippea 
the North - East 
corner from As- 
siniboia, the new 
line enters Sas- 
katchewan. 

It will open 
here new and 
vast fields, the 
most favoured 
lands of the far 
North-West, and 
bring under cultivation millions of acres of land that have 
lain idle for ages, while the people of Europe have been 
losing time passing each other in the choked streets. 

If you want to be accurate and argue with the pioneers 
who make history between sleeps, you may say, of a 
truth, that the Saskatchewan Valley consists only of the 
scant lands that lie in the narrow vales in the river bends, 
but by common consent the Saskatchewan Valley begins 
in Assiniboia, billows away North-West, splits on the 
Eagle Hills, and ends somewhat near Edmonton in 
Alberta. It includes the vast mesa, or table lands, that 
lie between and along the north and south Saskatchewan 
Rivers, unquestionably the greatest Unstaked Empire 
on Earth, One land company has sold two million acres 
largely to American settlers, besides settling ten thousand 
homesteaders, mostly in the Saskatchewan Valley. Each 
of these settlers brought property, valued at 2,000 dols., 
adding twenty millions to the wealth of the Dominion. 

A very conservative estimate of the extent of the terri- 
tory fit for cultivation in what is counted the Saskat- 
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Field of Oats, Manitoba. 


chewan Valley, places it at about 5,000,000 acres. The 
development of this section, now that the railway is 
assured, will be rapid. There is no clearing to be done. 
A settler comes in this year, after having harvested his 
winter wheat in the south, breaks his wild land, disks it, 
and makes it ready for the seed. Next spring he will 
drill in the grain, and in due course reap the new field. 
In short, the man who locates in 1905 will be able to ship 
wheat in 1906. 

Three months in this wonderful North-West, riding by 
rail to the end of the line, then driving hundreds of miles 
overland to connect with some other line, serves only to 
increase my amazement at its magnitude and magnifi- 
cence, Three months in the open fields, fanned by the 
cool bracing wind of the west, makes one marvel that 
these rich lands should he sv long untouched, and yet, 
for the greatness and glory of America, perhaps it is just 
as well that the East was filled first, for it is inconceivable 
that anyone should have gone East from the West. 

If Europe had lain to the West of us—if the Pilgrim 
Fathers had found a footing first on the Pacific Coast, 
they would be burning witches along the Atlantic sea- 
board to-day. 

With reference particularly to the Canadian North- 
West, the farther west you go the better, so long as you 
go North-West. 

The soil of the Saskatchewan is superior, I think, even 
to that of Manitoba. It is rich enough, and not so heavy 
and sticky. It is a warmer soil, and can be worked 
earlier in the 
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I repent 


Summer Fallow Ploughing, Manitoba. 


steaded the whole section. They had experimented with 
a grain of wheat in Manitoba, and got twenty-four 
stools—twenty-four straws or stalks of wheat. 

At the new homestead, near Vonda, they did the same 
with a grain of oats, and got seventy-two stalks, each 
with a good head. This same apparently truthful couple 
assured me that they had collected several samples of 
wheat having five ears, five grains abreast. Two is the 
usual number, save in the best wheat districts, where 
three berries, side by side, are not infrequent, but on the 
Saskatchewan five are found. 

The climate grows milder as you go North-West, and 
in all this vast valley country is more equable by far than 
that of Montana or Dakota. Drought, cyclones and 
blizzards are unknown in this section. The people 
improve, too, as you go West. They are more honest 
and vastly more interesting. 

But no matter how alluring the tales they teil of big 
wheat yields, make up your mind to be a mixed farmer. 
Go to Assiniboia, Saskatchewan or Alberta, and you will 
find a country as well adapted to your needs as can be 
found anywhere, so far as I have seen, and I go 
wherever the rails have reached, and often far beyond. 

North-west of the South Saskatchewan and you can 
take the bridle off your horse, turn him out for a week, 
a month, or a year, and he will take care of himself. 

North-west of the Athabaska, and you need not cover 
your cache save where the wild beasts prey, for the 
people are honest and unspoiled. Beyond Peace River 
Pass, where the 





spring than 
heavier clays can 
be worked. An 
intelligent Cana- 
dian family. 
named Wright, 
live on section 
12-38-1, west of 
the ‘third meri- 
dian, Saskatche- 


wah. The father 
and’ three sons 
have home- 





Typical Wheat Farm in Western Canada. 


Japanese current 
washes the coast 
range, there is no 
snow, 


The Promised 
Land. 


The tide of 
immigration that 
has been flowing 
south from the 
Dominion for the 
past twenty years 
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THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC. 681 


should be stayed now and turned towards the Canadian 
North-West. 

Indeed, the tide is already turning. They are coming 
back to Canada, and bringing thousands of good Yankees 
with them, Sixty million bushels of wheat this year, 
worth fifty million dollars, produced by a quarter of a 
million of men, women and children, will draw from 
fifty to one hundred thousand settlers up over the line 
and ought to attract twice that number from the British 


Isles, 
Alberta. 


Beyond Saskatchewan lies Alberta, of which Edmonton 
is the chief northern city. From somewhere south of 
Battleford a branch line will reach Calgary, the metro- 
polis of Southern Alberta, destined to be an important 
shipping centre for the great ranching country round about. 

North and north-west of the vast wheat fields, of which 
I have been writing, are splendid forests that will afford 
fuel and lumber 


Company shipped fifty horses from Kamloops to the 
Upper Peace River véd Edmonton, They kept these 
horses in that district for thirteen years ; used them 
about the post, sent teams to other posts—wherever 
horses could be used. ‘They stabled and fed omy those 
that were working, growing the oats in the Peace River, 
and when they sold out, they sold something over one 
hundred horses. Downthe Peace River, half a thousand 
miles, there is a complete flour mill, and all the wheat it 
grinds grows in the Peace River Valley. If the Grand 
Trunk Pacific crosses the continental divide where the 
Peace River pierces the heart of the Rockies, it will cross 

at an altitude not exceeding 3,000 feet above the sea. 
The drop to the Pacific, somewhere in the vicinity of 
Port Simpson, where a number of natural harbours are 
available, will be gradual and by no means. difficult. 
From what I have scen of this section, and what I have 
gathered from traders, trappers and prospectors, I am 
convinced that 





for this prairie 
land, and _ all 
through Alberta 
coal is abundant. 
Bridge builders on 
the North Sas- 
katchewan are 
obliged to go back 
from the river and 
dig sand for con- 
crete work. The 
river sand is so 
full of coal-dust 
as to render it 
unfit for such 
work, At Edmon- 
ton, where the 
river ploughs a 
deep furrow be- 
tween that town and Strathcona on the south shore, 
coal can be seen cropping out of the bank. It is mined 
in the city limits and delivered to the people of Edmonton 
at 3 dols.a ton. But two hundred miles south, at the 
foot of the Rockies, very good anthracite is being mined, 
while in Southern British Columbia the soft coal mines 
are regarded by experts as almost inexhaustible. 

Edmonton is destined to be the second city of the 
North-West, and the most important point on the main 
line west of Winnipeg. 

Beyond Edmonton the line keeps its course to the 
North-west. 

Fairly good farm land extends as far as Grand Prearie. 
All this region west of Edmonton is better adapted to 
ranching and stock-raising than to farming. At Dun- 
vegan, the next important point west, wheat, oats, and 
all sorts of garden stuff have been grown for twenty years. 
One expert, who is counted something of a scientist, 
says horses cannot be raised in this region, and yet this 
indisputable fact remains: in 1872 the Hudson’s Bay 





Horse Ranching in Assiniboia, N.-W.T. 


the country west 
of the Pass, 
especially the in- 
land vales_ be- 
tween the coast 
range and the 
Rockies, holds 
some great sur- 
prises, even for 
the promoters of 
the line. Oid 
Captain Black 
now gonetorest), 
who had explored 
all this north 
country, and 
whose stakes can 
still be seen on 
almost every 
stream that furrows the face of the coast range or 
the Rockies, used to entrance his associates with 
stories of beautiful meadow lands that lay between 
the ranges, of sheltered vales where snow was seldom 
seen, of wonderful gardens grown by prospectors, 
even as far up as the valley of the Findley, which, 
merging with the Pine, makes the mighty Peace River. 
When we are reminded that the climate of Port 
Simpson is milder than at the mouth of the Detroit 
River, it is easy to see how, fanned by the warm chinook 
winds, these val.eys may soon become famous as grazing 
grounds, 

And so from the Atlantic to the Pacific there is 
scarcely a mile of line but can draw from its own 
immediate territory something upon which to feed. 

As for the Government aid, this much we know. The 
building of the line, through a thousand miles of farm and 
ranch land, will increase the value of these lands that lie 
within nine miles of the road by, at the lowest calculation, 


10 dols, per acre. 
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In this strip of land there are 11,520,000 acres. At 
10 dols, you add. to the value of these lands by 
115,200,000 dols, To be sure there will be bogs and bad 
spots. Also, there will be a strip two miles wide upon 
which the ‘increase»in valuation will be 20 dols., not to 
mention the effect:upon the ands beyond the nine-mile 
hmit. 
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From the thousand-isled Saint Lawrence, where Dame Nature 
sits and smiles, 

To marvellous Muskoka with ten times 2 thousand isles ; 

From far off Abitibi, where the dark-haired mothers croon, 

To the banks of Athabaska, where it’s always afternoon. 


From the At'antic to the Pacific over the new tranc- 
continental railway you will 





The engineers are trying 
for, and hope to secure, a 
three-tenths grade -east- 
bound from South Saskat- 
chewan to the Lakes, At 
all events, the location of 
the Grand Trunk - Pacific 
will be the best that time, 
talent ,and money can 
secure; the building will 
be by the best builders 
available, and the equip- 
ment up to date. 

Railway men of America 
are even now predicting 
that when the road is 
completed it will be the best located, best built, and 
best equipped transcontinental railway crossing the 
continent. 

Scenic Grandeur. 

My space is gone, and not a word of the scenic beauty 
of the line :— 

From the sea-washed shores, where Gabriel said ‘* Good-bye, 
Evangeline,” 
To the lakes where Hiawatha once enthroned his dusky Queen ; 





Cutting Oats in Manitoba. 


be whirled with never a 
monotonous mile in all 
these three thousand miles 
of steel,—now beside the 
majestic rivers that empty 
into the Atlantic, in the 
shadows of the dark forests 
of New Ontario, over end- 
less reaches of rolling 
plain, by the mighty rivers 
of the far North-West, 
through the Rockies, and 
over the coast-range to the 
broad Pacific. 

The grandeur of this 
North Pacitic coast country 
is little known and can never be portrayed on paper. It 
is indescribable. 

From the first faint flush of summer to the melancholy 
moment when God’s glim goes out in that lone land, 
Alaska and all the weird North-West are irresistibly 
fascinating, and you, the favoured of the earth, weary of 
the sights and sounds of the Old World, have something 
coming in your first trip over the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and a sail up the Sound, 
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LL the world has heard 
A of El Dorados and 
Utopias, but when 
the inevitable question is asked as 
to the road thither, the answer only 
too often resembles Tom Hood’s mocking 
3 rhymes :— 
Utopia’s a pleasant place, 
3u: how shall we get there ? 
Straight down Crooked Lane, 
And right round the square. 


* Pioneers! 


THE ALLAN LINE, AND THEIR TURBINE 
FERRY TO CANADA. 


Have the elder races halted ? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied 
over there beyond the seas ? 
We take up the task eternal and the burden 


Pioneers ! O pioneers. 


© Pioneers!’ 


——— 


All the past we leave behind, 
We debouch upon a newer, mightier world, 
varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world 
of labour and the march— 
Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 
—WHITMAN. 


colonisation by a Frenchman, Jacques Cartier. In our 
days it was an Iri::hman who crushed the Red River 
revolt, a native of Glasgow who founded the McGill 
University. When Canada became a Dominion, both 
her political leaders Macdonald and Mackenzie, were 
Scotchmen. Lord Strathcona is a Scotchman, and it 
is but in accordance with the record of the Dominion 
that the €anadian Ferry should have been from the 
first to last in the hands of Scotchmen. 

Seven years after the battle of Waterloo, Alexander 
Allan, captain of the brig Yean, sailed from Glasgow for 































































































































































































































































































Fortunately, no such evasive answer is returned to those (Quebec. No one paid much attention to the voyage. 
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sage on 
the Allan Line from Liverpool, Glasgow, or London- 
derry, pay your fare, and Allan Bros. and Co. will do 
* all the rest.” 

The-Allan Line has been the pioneer of the Canadian 
Atlantic Ferry from the very first. The birth, growth, and 
development of this line are inseparably associated with 
the ,history of Canada. The Allans were Scotchmen, 
but they had in them the reincarnated soul of Cabot and 
his three sons, who, more than four hundred years ago, 
first carried the English flag up the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
It is curious to see how little Englishmen have done to 
discover and develop Canada. What is now the Canadian 
Dominion was first discovered in 1497 by a Venetian. 
The Portuguese followed, but beyond kidnapping some 
Indians for slaves, they did nothing to devélop the 
country. Then came some Bretons from Brittany, who 
left Cape Breton on the map asa souvenir of their visit. 
After.them a Florentine anda Spaniard, in the’service of 
the French King, annexed the country somewhat under the 
fashion of.De Brazza,with his pocket handkerchief treaties, 
and afterwards, it was first opened up to European 
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For that tiny vessel, whose tonnage was not one-fiftieth 
part of the V7cforian, was the progenitor of the Allan 
Line, one of the most famous of the mercantile fleets 
of the Empire. 

The seed sown in 1822 did not spring up very quickly. 
In 1830 the eax 
had been succeeded 
by four sailing ves- 
sels, which plied 
regularly between 
Canada and_ the 
British ports. It 
was not 
till 1852 
that the 
first at- 


teinptwas * tag tiew! ¥ 
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made to . 
establish 
a Cana- 


dian Ss. “Canadian,” 1852. 
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steam ferry. The Canadian Government entrusted the 
task to a firm which promised well, but performed so 
badly, that before a twelvemonth was.over they were glad 
to hand the responsibilities over to Messrs. Allan, who, in 
1853; began a fortnightly service between Liverpool and 
Quebec and Montreal in the summer months, and 
Liverpool and Portland, Maine, in winter time. 

Their first’ mail steamer which, like all the early 








Aa 





steamers, carried sails, was the two-funnelled Canadian, of 
about 1,500 tons burden. In 1858 the fortnightly service 
was. found to be inadequate. The Allan line in that 
year started a steamer every week, and have kept it up 
ever since. The ships have grown bigger and bigger 
every decade. _ One of the crack liners to-day is as large 
as seven Canadians of fifty years ago, and still the limit 
of size is not reached. 

It has been the pride of the Allan Line to be pioneers 
of all the improvements that modern science and modern 
ingenuity can suggest for increasing the speed or of 
improving the comfort of the Transatlantic service. They 
were not only the pioneers both of the sailing and the 
steamship ferry between Canada and Britain, they were 
the first to adopt many of the most valuable improve- 
ments in the construction of liners. 

And now this famous line is about to forge ahead 
once more. They have beaten all their rivals in 
utilising the turbine for ocean liners of the first class. 
Their new turbine steamer the Victorian will be on the 
ferry at the beginning of 1905, and she will be very 
shortly joined by her sister-ship the Virginian. It is note- 
worthy that neither of these vessels has been built in 
England, The. Victorian was built at Belfast. The 
Virginian on the Clyde. ‘There is little doubt that the 
turbine is destined to supersede the marine engine. 


The Twin Screw Steamer “ Tunisian,” 10,576 tons. 


OF REVIEWS. 

Admiral Fisher prophesied last year that in five years 
time the whole British navy would be turbine-driven. The 
same considerations which have led to its adoption in 
private yachts will compel its adoption on all passenger 
steamers. Sir George Newnes’s new yacht, now being 
built on the Tyne, will be driven by turbines, not so much 
for speed as because the adoption of the turbine liberates 
so much space that every passenger can have a four-post. 






bed in his cabin, and the passages are broad enough for 
three men to walk abreast. The new Cunarders will be 
fitted with turbines. But while the turbine Cunarders are 





Marconi Apparatus fitted up on board Allan Line 
Roya! Mail Steamer. 
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“ PIONEERS! 


building, the Allan Line turbine steamer is in the water. 
Increased speed, diminution of attendance, economy of 
space, absence of vibration, a reduction of weight, 
utilisation of the last ounce of steam power, and less 
danger of breakdown—these are the advantages which 
are enabling the turbine to kill out the reciprocating 
engine. The Victorian is a vessel of 12,000 tons register. 
Its capacious hold will carry 8,000 tons deadweight of 





Turbire Triple-Screw Steamers “ Victorian” and “ Virginian,” 12,000 tons. : 


cargo, besides 1,300 passengers. It will be driven at the 
rate of from eighteen to twenty knots an_ hour by three 
propellers, which will be rotated at from 270 to 300 revo- 
lutions per minute by one high-pressure and two low- 
pressure Parson’s turbines. The side screws are worked 
by the low-pressure turbines, and have a_ reversing 
arrangement which enables them to be driven full speed 
astern either together or independently. By this means 
the Victorian and Virginian will be as much under com- 
mand for backing or turning as any ordinary steamship. 
It is almost impossible to explain the mystery of the 
turbine to the ordinary reader. The main idea of it is 
that the steam, instead of driving a piston backwards 
and forwards and so rotating the shaft of the propeller, 
is passed direct into a cylinder, within which there rotates 
a massive drum weighing ninety-five tons, built on the 
shaft of the propeller. Between the drum and the 
cylinder, down a devious path obstructed by flanges or 
rings of brass blades, the steam rushes impetuous from 
the boilers, and as it can only get out by thrusting the drum 
«round, the screw is by this means made to rotate. The 
marvel and the mystery—we might also say the miracle 
—consist in the number and exactitude of the brass blades 
which guide the steam. They are tiny, fragile-looking 
points, not larger than a lady’s little finger. But there 
are no less than one million and a-half used in the three 
turbines in the Victorian. There are no moving parts 
to break or to get out of order, and everything depends 
upon the proper “ set” and inclination of the two sets of 
blades. The energy of the steam is used up to the last 
ounce in its passage through the turbine. 
The Allan liners the 7uaéstan and the Bavarian have 
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long been famous for their comfort, convenience, security 
and stability. It is expected that the Victorian and the 
Virginian will be all that these crack boats have been, 
only more so. On these steamers, instead of utilising 
the space economised by the turbines in order to carry 
more passengers, it has been used to increase the comfort 
and luxury of the accommodation. 

The length of the Victorian is 540 feet ; her breadti 
60 feet: 
her depth 
40 feet 
6 inches. 
She is di- 
vided by 
bulkheads 
intoeleven 
compart- 
ments, 
and _ with 
the sub- 
divisions 
of her 
double- 
bottom 
she has 
twenty 
water 


Ss Pp aces. 
She is 
built to 
the high- 
est class 
of the 
British 
Corpor- 
ation 
Registry of Shipping, and her hull has been specially 
strengthened above the requirements of the Corporation 
in order to make her doubly secure against the heavy 
weather of the 
North Atlantic. 
The first-class 
accommoda- 
tion, which, as 
usual, is amid- 
ships, is of the 
most complete 
and approved 
order. Perfectly 
heated and ven- 
tilated state- 
rooms, and 
suites of rooms, 
a spacious and 
well-fitted din- 
ing-saloon, an 
elegantly ap- 
pointed music- 
room, and a 
luxuriously 
equipped 
smokeroom are 
some of the 
features. Not 
less comfort- 
able propor- = - 
tionately are Stern View of the Turbine “ Victorian.” 
the second- Showing her triple screw.) 
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class quarters, 
and, as_al- 
ready indi- 
cated, third- 
class passen- 
SeTS Fare 
catered for 
in the most 
liberal man- 
ner. Electric 
light through- 
out, a com- 
plete printing 
outfit, and an 
installation of 
Marconi’s 
wireless _ tele- 
graphy are 
among the 
arrangements 
for the com- 
fort and con- 
venience of 
passengers. 

The enter- 
prise and the caution of the Allan Line, and the comfort of 
their, boats, combine to make their Canadian Ferry one of 
the most popular of the Atlantic lines, But they have got 
an immense advantage over all their competitors in the fact 
that they command the shortest sea route. From Liverpool 
to Londonderry the liners are almost in land-locked waters. 
And they are again within the friendly grasp of the shore 
when they reach Belle Isle Strait. They thus cut the open 
ocean voyage down to 1,650 miles, and this they cover 
in four days and a half. The first European keels that 
ploughed the waters of the St. Lawrence were those of the 
caravels of John Cabot, who was sent out by the citizens 
of Bristoltodiscoverthe North-West passagetofar Cathay. 
A whole continent barred the path of the adventurous 
navigator. But that continent has now been bridged by 
the iron road, and the swiftest route to the fair East now 
lies along the track of the early navigator. When Jules 
Verne’s traveller tries to cut the record for a round-the- 
world journey, he will, when peace is restored in Man- 
churia, always take Canada ex route. It is shorter, and 
the scenery e# voute is as much more interesting than 
that on the American lines as Scottish scenery is more 
romantic than English. 

Whether the voyager disembarks at Quebec, Montreal, 
or Halifax, Messrs, Allan’s steamers connect in each case 
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with the systems of the Canadian Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk Railways, so that the passenger can, before he 
sets foot on ship-board, be booked through to any point 
in British North America or the United States. At the 
ports named, the steamship wharves are adjacent to the 
railway stations, so that the passenger and his effects are 
entrained without delay, and, what is equally important, 
without the slightest extra expense. 

The traveller from London is taken direct to the 
landing-stage at which the steamer is lying. The 
Liverpool sailing day is Thursday, and the time 3.30 p.m. 
in the winter, and 4.30 p.m. during the summer months. 
Thus the London passenger can leave the Metropolis at 
noon, lunch ex rou¢e in the train, and have dinner in 
the Irish Sea, so nicely dove-tailed are the sailing 
arrangements. 

As to the table kept on the Allan boats, the travel- 
ling public have long appreciated its excellence and 
variety, the mezz being equal to that of a first-class 
hotel, and the service of the very best. Breakfast is 
served from 8.30 to 10 a.m., luncheon at 1.30 p.m., and 
dinner at 7 p.m., and such little make-shifts as afternoon 
tea and supper as passengers desire them. Afternoon 
tea is quite a function on board an Allan Liner, the ladies 
holding their /evées and expecting the attendance of the 
gentlemen just as if they were in their own drawing- 
rooms, 

The Allan Line is one of the strongest links in the 
chain that unites the Dominion with the Realm. It has 
converted that which divided and estranged, by a spa- 
cious, pleasurable, and_health-giving 
moving ferry, into an element which 
unites. For as Wordsworth so finely 
sang at the beginning of the century, 
when the silent highway of our ocean 
Venice was as yet unploughed by the 
propeller, as the bees swarm through 
the air :— 


So the wide waters open to the power, 

The will, the interests, and appointed needs 

Of Britain, do invite her to cast off 

Her swarms, and in succession send them 
forth 

Bound to establish new communities 

On every shore whose aspect favours hope 

Or bold adventure, promising to skill 

And perseverance their deserved reward. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Nov. 1.—The Russian Baltic Fleet leaves Vigo bound for 
Tangier, Four Russian officers are left behind, in accordance 
with the arrangements entered into by their Government ... A 
‘Treaty of Arbitration between the United States and France is 
signed at Washington ... The results of the municipal elections 
throughout England and Wales show about sixty Labour gains 
... The First Lord of the Admiralty and the First Naval Lord 
have a long conference with Mr, Balfour .., Attacks against 
the French Minister of War are made in the French Chamber. 

Nov. 2.—The British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. submits 
the British proposals for the constitution of the International 
Court of Inquiry. It is suggested that four delegates be 
appointed by Great Britain, Russia, France and the United 
States .... The inquest on the bodies of the two fishermen killed 
by the Russian Fleet is concluded at Hull ... Polling for the 
General Election takes place in Canada ... In the Australian 
Federal House of Representatives, in 
Melbourne, the Minister of Defence out- 
lines his scheme of defences ... Mr. 
Chamberlain addresses to Sir John Cock- 
burn a letter of encouragement. 

Nov. 3.—Mr. Balfour suffers from a 
mild attack of phlebitis ... Lord Lans- 
downe makes a statement to the London 
Chamber of Commerce on the subject 
of the controversy between the British 
Government and Russia on the question 
of contraband of war ... The Board of 
Trade officials begin taking evidence on 
the Baltic Fleet affair at Hull ... Mr. 
Deakin gives notice of a motion on the 
encouragement of commerce within the 
Empire ... In the Freach Chamber the 
Anglo-French Agreement is discussed. 

Nov. 4.—Lord Lansdowne, in reply to 
a query from a firm of steamship owners, 
says it is not permissible for British 
shipowners to charter their boats for 
supplying the Russian Fleet with coal 
supplies ... The result of the General 
Election in Canada is to give the Laurier 
Government an increased majority ... The 
debate in the French Chamber is of a 
stormy character, General André speaks 
for two hours ; eventually the vote of con- 
fidence in the Government is carried by 
343 votes to 236, a majority of 107 The morning and 
evening editions of the Standard are acquired by Mr. C. 
Arthur Pearson ... Mr. Andrew Carnegie is re-elected Lord 
Rector of St. Andrew’s University ... Lord Rosebery offers 
his house in Edinburgh for the use of the United Free Church 
during the present crisis ... A gift of a farm colony for London 
unemployed is offered by Mr. Fels. 

Nov. 5.—The Russian Government accepts the draft of the 
Convention proposed by Great Britain regarding the Commission 
to investigate the North Sea incident. The terms of the Com- 
mission are to be as described in Articles 9 and 14 of the Hague 
“Convention. The Commission is to meet in Paris as soon as 
possible after the signature of the Convention ... The Presi- 
dential campaign in America is carried on by Mr. Roosevelt and 
Judge Parker ... A list is published of British awards at the 
St. Louis Exhibition ... Mr. Mylius-Erichsen’s expedition to 
Greenland returns to Copenhagen, having been absent two years 
and a half, 

Nov. 6.—The Italian general election commences; first ballots 
.. A boat belonging to H.M.S. Penguin is capsized at Auck- 
iand, New Zealand, and five seamen and one lieutenant are 
drowned. 


The Queen 





Nov. 7.—Earl Grey is entertained at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
his appointment as Governor-General of Canada ... Captain 
Scott, Commander of the Déscovery, gives an account of the 
Antarctic Expedition before the Geographical Society ... The 
New Zealand House of Assembly passes a resolution protesting 
against the introduction of Chinese labour in the Transvaal ... 
The Cape Town Chamber of Commerce debate the freight ques- 
tion ... The Dantriche case at Puris collapses ; the four officers 
concerned are at once released ... A verdict of manslaughter is 
returned at the inquest on the boy Overall, who was run down at 
Hurley by a motor-car, 

Nov. 8.—The Presidential election takes place throughout the 
United States, 14,000,000 citizens vote. Mr. Roosevelt is 
re-elected by a sweeping majority of voters ... The National 
Union of Women Workers open their Conference at York . 
List of Birthday honours is published ... The new Lord Mayor 
(Alderman John Pound) is formally sworn in at the Guildhall . 

The Black Prince, armoured cruiser, is 


launched in the Thames New Zea- 
land Parliament is prorogued ... Belgian 
Chambers reassemble ... The French 


Chamber suspend the law of Immunity of 
Deputies, so that M. Syveton may be 
prosecuted for his assault on General 
André ... Four of the crew of the steam- 
ship Agincourt summoned at the Thames 
Police-court for refusing to run the 
blockade and go to Nagasaki instead of 
Hong Kong, are released, the summonses 
dismissed. 

Nov. 9.—The Board of Trade pub- 
lishes a report on the methods of dealing 
with unemployment in various countries 
... The election of Mayors takes place in 
England and Wales ... General Schumann 
is released at St. Petersburg after a pro- 
longed trial ... It is reported that Mr, G. 
Fleischer, chief of the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan’s gun factory, is murdered on his way 
to India. 

Nov. 10o.—Great debate in the French 
Chamber on the Anglo-French entente ... 
M. Syveton, the assailant of General 
André in the French Chamber, is arrested 
... A conference of local authorities is 
held in London to consider vagrancy and 
disease. 

Noy. 11.—President Roosevelt publishes a State paper invit- 
ing the Powers to a second Peace Conference at the Hague . 
The Russian Government appoints its assessors on the Commis- 
sion for inquiring into the North Sea incident ... The Cam- 
bridge University Syndicate appointed to consider desirable 
changes in teaching and examinations issues its report ... The 
Conference of Women Workers at York concludes. 

Nov. 12.—Admiral Sir Lewis Anthony Beaumont is appointed 
British representative on the International Commission ot Inquiry 
into the North Sea incident ... The French Chamber approves 
the Anglo-French entenée by 476 against 94 ... An agreement 
is arrived at by the various shipping companies putting an end 
to the Atlantic rate war ... A contract for a Bulgarian loan of 
44,090,000 is signed at Sofia. 

Nov. 13.—The second ballots in the General Election in Italy 
are held. 

Nov. 14.—The King and Queen of Portugal arrive at Windsor 
on a visit to the King ... The Pope holds a Consistory, and 
delivers an allocution on the Church in France ... The Chinese 
Government agree to make the payment of the international 
indemnity of 1901 in gold if the Powers agree to certain con- 
cessions which China proposes ... There is serious rioting at 


cf Portugal. 
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Rio de Janeiro in opposition to the compulsory vaccination 
Jaw ... The Education Committee of the L.C.C. submit the 
names for educational assistant to the Council, and recommend 
Dr. F. Rose .., A severe blizzard causes much damage on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. 

Nov. 15.—The ministers, officials and members of the United 
Free Church of Scotland hold a convocation in Edinburgh ; they 
decide to continue the work of the Church by every lawful 
means .., The Board of Trade inquiry into the North Sea 
incident opens at Hull ... General Andre places his resignation 
of the Ministry of War in the hands of M. Combes; the vacant 
portfolio is accepted by M. Berteaux ... The London County 
Council appoint Alderman Alliston to serve on Mr. Long’s 
Unemployed Committee. 

Nov. 16.—An arbitration treaty is signed at Windsor between 
Great Britain and Portugal ... A conference on physical. educa- 
tion takes place at the Education Offices of the L.C.C. 
Commissioners from the Free and the United Free Church of 
Scotland meet.in Edinburgh ... Miss Louisa Twining, on her 
eighty-fourth birthday, is presented with an address in a silver box 
for her long work on Poor Law adminis- 
tration ... Mr. Watson, from Australia, 
replies to the letter of the British Labour 
Representation League The Inter- 
colonial Council at Bloemfontein ratifies 
an agreement for the construction of 339 
miles of railway. 

Nov. 17.—The King and Queen of 
Portugal are entertained by the City of 
London at the Guildhall .. Mr. Long 
receives a deputation on the question of 
rural housing and rural by-laws at the 
Local Government Office ... A meeting 
of Melbourne citizens held in support of 
preferential trade with Great Britain is 
badly attended .:. In the French Chamber 
M. Benoist’s interpeilation is, after a 
debate, set aside on M. Combes’s motion, 
by 296 to 267 votes, 

Nov. 18.—The Federal Council in 
Berlin determines that the Lippe-Detmold 
dispute shall be referred to a Court of 
Arbitration The protracted negotia- 
tions with Russia regarding the terms of 
the Commission are settled ... Lord Minto 
and the members of his household embark 
at Quebec for Liverpool ... The judges 
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Nov. 22.—A severe snowstorm passes over the country ... 
Mr. Beit’s offer to found a Professorship of Colonial History in 
Oxford University is accepted by the University ... A motion 
in favour of opening the meetings of the Education Committee 
to the Press is rejected by the L.C.C. by 72 to 31 votes ... It 
is announced that by the wish of Russia and Great Britain the 
Emperor of Austria will be asked to nominate the fifth membe: 
of the International Committee ... M. Combes issues a circula: 
to the Prefects of France ... An arbitration treaty is signed, at. 
Washington, between the United States and Germany. 

Nov. 23.—Representatives of the Presbyterian Church ot 
England decide to assist the United Free Church of Scotland 
by raising a fund ... The Conference of Presidents of Zemstvo 
in St. Petersburg concludes; the Minister of the Interior 
promises to lay its report before the Tsar. 

Nov. 24.— The Liberal organisation for the Appleby Division 
of Westmoreland accept Mr. Rigg’s resignation In_ the 
French Chamber a motion for the suppression of the estimates 
for Public Worship is rejected by 325 votes to 232 ... Lord 
Curzon leaves London on his return to India, 

Nov. 25.—The Convention between 
Great Britain and Russia regulating the 
scope of the Commission of Inquiry into 
the North Sea disaster is signed in St. 
Petersburg ... The first meeting of dele- 
gates of local authorities on the unem- 
ployed is held at the Guildhall ... Report 
of the Committee on the case of Mr. Beck 
is published .... Mr. Chamberlain returns 
from the Continent ... The Australian 
Defence Scheme passes the Federal 
House ... There is a desperate fight in 
Johannesburg between Chinese coolies 
and Kaffirs. 

Nov. 26.—Lord Lansdowne explains in 
a letter the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government with reference to the supply 
of British coal to the Russian fleet ... Mrs. 
Fawcett presides over a convention of the 
supporters of Woman Suffrage in London 
... Sir H. Maclean and family arrive safely 
at Tangier The Egyptian Budget is 
presented to the Council of Ministers ... 
The British Mission to Kabul starts from 
Peshawar. 

Nov. 28.—The Ameer of Afghanistan 
receives news of the massing of Russian 








of the High Court decide that passive 
resisters are disfranchised Gas tanks 
explode in Chicago, causing the death 
of twenty people. 

Nov. 19.—Mr. Benn, on behalf of the 
L.C.C., opens two new public gardens in East-end London ... A 
conspiracy is discovered in Canada for the use of false ballot boxes 
in the recent election ; the Canadian Government order the most 
searching inquiry ... Mr. Chamberlain is received by the King of 
Italy ... The parliamentary situation in Hungary is a deadlock 
owing to Count Tisza’s action ... The bronze statue of Frederick 
the Great, presented by the Kaiser to the United States, is unveiled 
in Washington in the presence of the President ... Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge and Mr. Butler complete the first part of their 
inquiry into the North Sea incident at Hull. 

Nov. 20.—A German transport to South-West Africa goes 
aground at Swakopmund, the troops are landed ; the stores 
may be saved. 

Nov, 21.—Queen Wilhelmina notifies to the United States 
Legation at the Hague her heartfelt satisfaction with President 
Roosevelt’s proposal for a second Peace Conference at the 
Hague ... Prince George ot Greece addresses a memorandum 
to the Powers urging the union of Crete with Greece ... At the 
meeting of the provincial Zemstvos in St. Petersburg 102 
members are present, 36 belonging to the nobility, voting is 
unanimous, the meeting strictly private The King and 
Queen of Portugal leave Windsor. 








Francis Kossuth 


(Eldest son of the Hungarian national hero, and 
leader of the Independent party in Hungary). 


troops on his frontier, he orders reinforce- 
ments to his garrisans in the vicinity 
threatened ... The text is published of a 
Government Bill demanding the annua) 
increase of the German Army ... An acci- 
dent takes place in Portsmouth Harbour in a torpedo practice ; 
No. 3 steam launch is sunk, and: two seamen drowned, ten 
injured ... The first lecture of a course of ten on Free Trade, 
arranged by the Cobden Club, is delivered at Essex Hall. 

Nov. 29.—Mr. Maunder, F.R.A.S., givesa lecture in London 
on a new discovery in astronomy regarding magnetic storms and 


sun-spots. 
THE WAR. 

Nov. 3.—The Japanese close in upon Port Arthur ... Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky’s warships arrive at Tangier from Vigo ... 
Captain Clado and three other Russian witnesses pass through: 
Paris going to St. Petersburg. 

Nov. 4.—The total loss of the Japanese during the siege of 
Port Arthur is estimated to be about 40,000 ... The Hunho 
river is frozen. 

Nov. 11.—Admiral Alexeieff arrives in St. Petersburg from 
Manchuria. 

Nov. 14.—The Mikado presides over a conference of the 
Military and Naval staffs of his kingdom. 

Nov. 16,—The Russian destroyer Raz/oropni runs the blockade 
of Port Arthur in a violent snowstorm to bring despatches to 
the Russian Government ; she arrives at Chifu for this purpose, 
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the Chinese Government notify her that she must disarm, the 
officers and crew disembark, leaving one man to blow up the 
ship, which sinks. 

Nov. 15.—The Tsar receives Admiral Alexeieff in audience 
at St.. Petersburg. 

Nov. 17.—Both armies draw water from the Sha river, they 
go without arms and fraternise ... Batches of the Port Arthur 
newspaper Movy Arai reach St. Petersburg. 

Nov. 18.—The crew of the Xaztoropni are taken on board the 
Chinese cruiser Haz Yung, and their small arms taken from them. 

Nov. 19.—An increase of all Russian taxation by 25 percent. 
is resolved upon to meet the experises of the war. 

Nov. 21.—It is officially reported at Tokio that a German 
steamer Jaden with supplies for Port Arthur is captured by the 
Japanese. 

Nov. 23.—It is reported from Chifu that the British steamer 
Tungchow, which left Shanghai with 30,000 cases of tinned meat 
for Port Arthur, is captured by the Japanese. 

Nov. 26.—The Russian fleet completes the passage of the 
Suez Canal ... In St. Petersburg the case of the seizure of the 
British steamer Che/fenham, captured by the Vladivostok fleet, 
comes before the court ; the seizure is upheld ... Trained swords- 
men charge into Port Arthur forts. 

BY-ELECTION. 


Nov. 3.—Owing to the death of Sir William Harcourt, a 
vacancy takes place in the parliamentary representation of West 


Monmouth. Polling takes place, with the following result :— 

Mr. Thomas Richards (Labour)  ...e00....se0000+ 7,995 
Sir J. Cockburn (Tariff Reform) .............0++ 3,300 

Labour majority .........ccssec0+s- 4,635 

The result of the election in 1895 :— 

Se Wis, SEM CGE CE voce. cae scracenscasesesoupens se ees 
Bees We. TE. WOME OU) cscccscccccescavcetcsceanes 1,956 

Liberal majority .................. 5,287 


Nov. 10.—Owing to the death of Mr. Heywood Johnstone, a 
vacancy occurs in the representation of the Horsham Division 
ef Sussex. Polling takes place, with the following result :— 


Berek Papo CO) dan cetcieics cssvceiceesssenveneadere 4,388 
WEG, TRIES CRF i ceciccie2ccdacnsscasccsicccastaangance . Oe 
Unionist majority ..........00... 7 


84 
In 1893 the Unionist majority was 1,484. Since then Mr, 


Johnstone was returned unopposed. 


SPEECHES. 

Oct. 31.—Mr. Burns, at Manchester, on the Drink Question. 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Parker, at New York, denounces the Trusts 
and President Roosevelt ... Lord Rosebery, at Reigate, says the 
title working man is now applied solely to hand workers, which 
he does not consider either a just or accurate definition. 

Nov. 3.—The Mikado, at Tokio, on his desire for peace ... 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, at Chelsea, on the benefits of Free 
Trade, Protection involves heavy taxation ... Mr. Brodrick, 
at Guildford, on the difficulty with Russia. 

Nov. 4.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, on the Government 
and the Opposition ... Mr. Lloyd-George says there is no sub- 
stantial difference between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain on 
the tariff question. 

Nov. 5.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in Edinburgh, on the 
Scottish Church case and Mr. Balfour's policy. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Asquith, at Southampton, criticises the attitude 
of the Conservative Party on the fiscal question at their recent 
sonference at Southampton, and Mr. Balfour’s stride from 
Sheffield to Southampton, which commits the party to Protection. 

Nov. 8.—Sir E. Grey, at Coventry, condemns Mr, Balfour’s 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy ... Mr. Brodrick, at Guild- 
ford, says negotiations with Russia are going favourably. 

Nov. 9.—Lord Lansdowne, at the Guildhall banquet, on 
Peace and the International arrangement for settling the North 
Sea blunder ... Lord Hugh Cecil, at Newcastle, advises the 
Colonies to become Free Traders ... Mr. Morrison, at Liver- 
pool, on the evils of the English land system. 

Nov. 10.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Alloa, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals ... Mr. Churchill, at Glasgow, justifies 
his course in joining the Liberal Party. 
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Nov. 11.—Mr. Churchill, at Coatbridge, on the Independent 
Labour Party .... Mr. Haldane, at Ealing, on stemming the tide 
of militarism ... Mrs. Creighton, at York, on woman’s work for 
the future and the home, 

Nov. 12.—The Duke of Devonshire, at Rossendale, on the 
Protectionist peril. 

Nov. 14.—Lord Rosebery, at Oxford, on Lord Salisbury ... 
Mr. Lloyd-George, at Bristol, in condemnation of the Education 
Act ... Lord Selborne, at Bristol, on the Navy. 

Nov. 16.—Mr. Morley, at New York, on Free-trade ... Mr. 
Churchill, at Dalkeith, says that Unionist Free-traders should 
ally themselves with the Liberals. 

Nov. 17.—Sir H. Ca:pbell-Bannerman, at Dundee, on the 
paramount importance of the home market ... King Carlos, at 
the Guildhall, on the historic relations of England and Portugal 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Wyndham, at Dover, declares that the 
Government is solid for Mr. Balfour. 

Nov. 19.—President Roosevelt, at Washington, on a spirit of 
fair dealing and toleration among the nations. 

Novy. 21.—Mr. Asquith, at Cambridge, says that the principal 
hindrance to British trade is the enormous and progressive 
increase in taxation ... Earl Grey, in London, on the progress 
of Canada, 

Nov. 22.—Mr. Wyndham, at Glasgow, on the development 
of the State. 

Nov. 23.—Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at Rugby, on the fiscal 
question. 

Nov. 24.—Lord Rosebery, at West Calder, on the reading of 
books ... Mr. Lloyd-George, at Perth, on the fiscal question. 

Nov. 25.—M. Combes, in Paris, on the Concordat, and the 
French Protectorate over Eastern Catholics ... Mr. Brodrick, at 
Haslemere, on fiscal reform ... Sir E, Grey, at Hastings, says 
the first duty of Liberals is to save the country from Protection. 

Nov. 27.—M. Anatole France, in Paris, to an audience of 
5,000 persons, on the great problems which have to be con- 
sidered by the French people. 

Nov. 28.—Mr. Winston Churchill, in Manchester, says that 
the power of the House of Commons is steadily decaying under 
Mr. Balfour’s tricks for strangling free debate ... Mr. Balfour, 
in London, in praise of the Unionist Party and its loyalty 
towards himself. 

Nov. 29.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in Manchester, on 


the evils of Protection, 
OBITUARY: 

Nov. 1.—Mr. W. Ross, M.D., R.N. (Inspector-General of 
Tlospitals and Fleets), 81. 

Nov. 3.—M. Gaston Serpette ... M. Gallate. 

Nov. 4.—M. Paul de Cassagnac ... Lord Melville. 

Nov. 6.—Dr. Herbert W. Allingham, F.R.C.S., 42 .... Mr. 
J. T. Brown (famous cricketer), 36. 

Nov. 7.—Rev. Dr. J. Thain Davidson, 71 ... Mr. H. E. 
Watts (journalist), 72 ... Right Rev. J. J. S.° Perowne (some 
time Bishop of Worcester), 82. : 

Nov. 8.—Mr. Edwin Hayes, R.H.A., R.I., 84... Mr. 
Frank McClean, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., M.I.C.E., 66. 

Nov. 9.—Dr. Achille Ventras, 

Nov. 11.—Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., 66. 

Nov. 12.—Mr. G. L. Watson (yacht designer), 53. 

Nov. 13.—Senator M. H. Wallon (Paris), 92. 

‘Nov. 14.—Mr. Garnet W. Cox, 32 ... Mr. W. P. Stokes 
(journalist), 69. : 

Nov. 15.—Lord Northbrook, 78 
F.R.1.B.A., 81. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. A. Henry, LL.B. (Recorder of Carlisle). 

Noy. 19.—Herr Hans von Hopfen (Berlin), 69. 

Nov. 20.—Dr. Fowler (President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford), 72. 

Nov. 21.—Rev. Albert Watson (formerly Principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford), 77 ... Rev. W. F. Shaw, D.D., 
65 ... Mr. J. G. Temple (journalist), 74. 

Nov. 22.—General Travarsos (Rio de Janeiro), 

Nov. 23.—Dr. G. V. Poore. 

Nov. 25.—Mr. W. F. Collier, LL.D., 73. 

Nov. 28.—Lord Ridley (Sir Mathew White), 62. 

Nov. 29.—-Earl of Hardwicke, 37 ... General Sir Colling- 
wood Dickson, V.C., 87. 


Mr. John Norton, 





Hels: Leading Books of the Month. 





RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY. 
®@ur Holy Scripture and Criticism. Bishop Ryle, of Winchester 




















































































(Macmillan) 4/6 
uestions of Faith. Prof. J. Denny......... deipatanipkenasiicionl (Hodder) 5/o 
e School of Faith. Bishop Welldon..........sssccecssesrees (‘Bemrose) 3/6 
The Gospel of the Patriarchs, T. G. Selby .........(H. Marshall) 3/6 
a @ Modert of St. James. Dr. R. J. Keowkhe. phabbisy (Methuen) 6/o 
odern Pilgrimage from Theology to Religion, R. L. 
sepdeeepbbeustots|soscencegeea (Constable) 6/o 
Life and Energy. W. Hibbert (Longman) net 2/6 
pect 3 ut and Lite. W. Naismath...........00ee beeabanventnteee (Watts) 6/o 
Self-Culture. Hugh Black (Hodder) 3/6 
Religious Pe ution. E.S. P. Haynes suewen (Duckworth) net 3/6 
SON TOR. ROW, Js tales... .cccssccccosccscssccosensonconese (Hodder) 3/6 
ohn Bunyan. TETRA WARS esis ssdiselccosdoscssises (Hodder) 3/6 
Jeremy Taylor. G. Worley (Longmans) net 3/6 
Canon Liddon. J. O. Johnston .....eecssescereeeseree (Longmans) net 15/0 
Father Ignatius. Baroness de Bertzuch .........0000 \Methuen) net 10/6 
James Hood Wilson. Dr. J. Wells ..-..+..:esss+e+0 (Hodder) 7/6 
Faiths and Folk Lore. EMD. MORES: DWAIN, | <sscecsseeAnsecbinceses 
. (Reeves and Turner) 21/o 
HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, &c. 
Lord Coleridge, E. H. Coleridge. 2 vols. ......... (Heinemann) net 30/0 
Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins, Lord Brampton. 
Edited by R. Harris. 2 vols. (Arnold) net 30/o 
The Duke of Devonshire. H. Leach ..........++.-:000 (Methuen) net 17/6 
Moncure D. Conway. gaa og a , +++-(Cassell) 30/o 
Fifty Years of Fleet Street. Sir J.R Macmillan) net 14/0 
Pimamcanveer yp hyd omen. Lady Russell ... (Longmans) net 31/6 
Rosamond Davenport Hill. Ethel E. Metcalfe...({Longmans) net 2/6 
Durham University. J. ‘l’. Fowler . -(Robinson) net 5/o 
Six Great Schoolmasters. F. D.H ‘ Sanepeconcen 7/6 
Letters of Dorothy Wadham. Rev. R. 
(Frowde) net 6/o 
Hurrell Froude. Louise Imogen Guiney .....0.....+++ (Methuen) net 10/6 
Consequences of the Norman Conquest. Rev. G. Hill........- 
(Stock) net 7/6 
Rnaiieh Constitutional History ; Salest Statutes, ete. 
G. Robertson..eccccc secsscess ---(Methuen) net 10/6 
The Governance of England. Sidney Low .-(Unwin) net 7/6 
E istles of Erasmus, |. M. Nichols. Vol. II. ongmans) net 18/0 
e English Church, 1558-1625. W. H. Frere.......(Macmillan) 7/6 
Fa Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. Sidney Lee. 
(Constable) net 7/6 
James II, Author of Sir K. Digby. ..........ssseeseseeeeee (Longmans) net 13/6 
Fifty Years of Public Service, Maj . Griffiths....(Cassell) net 18/o 
Sir John Beverley Robinson, Major-General C. W. Robinson.... 
(Blackwood) net 16/o 
Admiral George Johnson. Rev. W. H. Hutton....(Burleigh) net 2/6 
Duke of Wellington. W. O’Connor Morris. «sss (Putnams) 5/o 
Edward and Pamela Fitzgerald. Gerald Campbell. ...........-++ 
(Arnold) net 12/6 
Reminiscences of S. M. Hussey, Irish Land Agent. Home 
GOrdON coorseresocnesnscsesecsccesercerqersoesenencosssenseeacs (Duckworth) net) 12/6 
Irish Memories, R. Barry O'Brien Sanebkipies banipaenspevoueed Unwin) net 3/6 
Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary. P. Hume Brown ...... 
(Methuen) net 7/6 
Scottish Life and Character. W. Sandersonand H. J. Dobson. 
(Black) net 7/6 
Bonnie Scotland. A. R. Hope Moncrizff and Sutton Saleen ees 
(Black) net 20/o 
Picturesque Middlesex. R. H. E. Hill and Duncan Moul......... 
(Robinson) net 6/o 
The Old Road. (Winchester to Canterbury.) Hilaire Belloc......... . 
(Constable) net 31/6 
Literary Geography. William Sharp ...... (Pall Mall Offices) net 10/6 
The Hardy Country. C.G. Harper (Black) 6/o 
Broadway. A. Gissing. (Dent) net 1/6 
EVGSNAIN, Fl. TH. NeWeecseccccscsccccsesssosescccsccensces tonseones (Dent) net 1/6 
The King’s Homeland. W. A. Dutt.......sscessrecseeeeeeees (Black) net roo 
The Channel Islands, Edith F. “a and H. B, Wimbush........ 
uae net 20/o 
Some English Gardens, Gertrude Jekyll and G. S. Elgood......... 
fomeerad net 42/0 
gosunes de Coligny. A. W. Whitehead...ssesee..0e+ (Methuen) net 12/6 
From the Monarchy to the Republic in France. Sophia H 
DERCE GOOD, «on nsesissdeesooscessdscovoneceovossve acLehose, Glasgow) net 6/o 
William il, “and His Consort. H. W. Fischer... (Heinemann) net 10/o 
History Of Rome. A. H. J. Greenidge. Vol. I.......... (Methuen) net 10/6 
Machiavelli and the Modern State. L. Dyer «0... (Ginn) 
Italian Villas and Gardens. Edith Wharton ....... ..(Lane) net 21/o 
Imperial Vienna, A. S. Levetus ..s.cccccccsesesecseeeeneeens (Lane) net 18/0 
The Campaign with Kuropatkin. Douglas Story (Laurie) net 10/5 








The Russo-Japanese War. TAORON: .dsiscensonvre sons (Arnold) net 15/o 
With Kuroki in Manchuria. F. Palmer (Methuen) net 7/6 
Chinese History GREE. Be Ue TRG POE. asacerseccepenngepnnc (Unwin) net 6/o 
Dai Nippon. H.C. ge (Blackie) net 12/6 
Se. LOGE: Sie A BE OMARIN cascades sas seeseceseonposboceess (Frowde) net 7/6 
Early History of india.” <7 A. Smnith....... hevseckeuperel (Frowde) net 14/o 








My Service in the Indian Army. Gen. Sir J. L. Vaughan...... 
(Constable) net 





pre Indian Mutiny. G. W. Forrest. 2 vols. ......(Blackwood) net 
the Land of Princes. Gabrielle Festing ..-(Sinith, Elder) 
rhom th Town and Jungle. W. H. and Mrs. Workman... 
(Unwin) net 
Inner Jerusalem. Miss A. Goodrich Freer......+-+-++/ (Constable) net 
n Unknown Africa. Major Powell Cotton ......sc.cescsssseseessseseeee 
(Hurst and Blackett) net 
Uganda’s Katikiro in England, Ham Mukasa ...ssssssesesesesee 
(Hutchinsen) net 
John Wilson Murray’s Memoi (Hei ) net 
The United States. W. E. Coe ice and F. W. Sete = 

(Putnam). net 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, SOCIOLOGY. 
Democracy and Reaction. L. T. Hobhouse...........00.. (Unwin) 
The History of Bread. J. Ashton ...(Religious Tract Society} net 
The Hungry Forties. Mrs. Cobden Unwin ......010.....000000 nwin) 
City-Development. Patrick Geddes .....sssssssssseesseeee (Geddes) net 
The Working Men’s College. Edited by Rev. J. L. Davies ...... 
(Macmillan) net 
Boy Life in Our Cities, Edited by E. J. Urwick ......... (Dent) net 
Sea-Fishing Industry of England and Wales. F. G. Aflalo... 
(Stanford) net 

The Native Tribes of South-East Australia. A.W. Howitt .. 


(Macmillan) net 


ART, ARCHITECTURE , ARCHAEOLOGY. 


History of Art. Dy. W. Liibke. .(Smith, Elder) net 
ST (0c CT INURE os coesicesinenh oes atesccudsbanséavertraie (Methuen) net 


2. VOLE. coreceseses 
















Medizval Art. W. R. Lethaby.. Duckworth) net 
The Gospels in Art. W.S. ent: desteave (Hodder) net 
The National Gallery. G. Geffroy ........scesssee -..-(Warne) net 
Famous Artists. Sarah K. Bolton ...... (Harper) net 
Spanish Painting. C. G. Hartley 5 vetivcbiehbdes tases woabaweds (Scott) net 
Botticelli. See hla gag cov cooees (Duckworth) net 
Holbein’s Drawings. Bee Bis BOO tcicserdsceisnsacoonce (Newnes) net 
Van Dyck. H. Stokes.......0.....++ aa .(Newnes) ‘net 
GRiIngmOPOUgH., A. EH. Fletcher.....00:.05<ssecsscesscqosvscosecees (Scott) net 
MUSIC. 

Grove’s Dictionary of i and Musicians. Edited by 
Pay Wer SUMMED, WOT, J, -csocsvcescscoscteosseateas (Macmillan) net 

The Story e the Violin. Pasi Stoevis WA Sneshancanaacacees (Scott) net 
Vocalism. . H. Breare ... --++-(Simpkin, Marshall) net 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 

Fragments of Prose and Poetry. BE. BE: Meg8 cccdccceins 
(Longmans) net 

Poems of A. C. Swinburne, Vol. IV. ...........eccceeeees (Chatto) net 
Poems. Alfred Noyes........... (Blackwood) net 
Songs at Dawn (Poems). E. M. Holden .....csseeeeeee (Fifield) net 
Egyptian and Other Verses, G. Cookson (Macmillan) net 
The Sin of David (Drama). Stephen Phillips......... (Macmillan) net 
Philip of Macedon (Drama). F. Winbolt...(De La More clama het 
Queen Elizabeth (Drama). W. G. Hole........ccccsccccecereeeeeseee| Bell) 

LITERARY CRITICISM, ESSAYS, &e. 

Books to Read. H. Macpherson ........sssesssseesessee (Blackwood) net 
Courses of Study. ii BM, Robertson... sccscocosccsseseccssesce (Watts) net 
The Artist’s Life. John Oliver Hobbes .--(Laurie) net 


Life’s Lesser Moods. C. Lewis Hind . +++(Black) net 


More Popular Fallacies, Quillet ............... -(Stock) net 
Studies in Prose and Verse. Arthur Symons............(Dent) net 
Studies in Religion and Literature, W. S. Lilly Shins pithintannes 
(Chemmen and Hall) net 


Tragic Drama in Zschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. 


Lewis Campbell (Smith, Elder) 
Shakespeare Self-Revealed. J. M. 
(Sherratt and ‘Hughes, cee net 











The Shakespeare Story. & Pitt-Lewis .....+.++ (Sonnenschein) net 
Goethe. H. G. Atkins ales Methuen) 
My Literary Life. Mme. Julictte Adam..........0sceeeeees (Unwin) net 
The Feminine Note in Fiction, W. L. Courtney ......cceeesseeeeee 
(Chapman and Hall) net 

The Philosophy of Dickens. Mrs. Baillie- eo (Glaisher) net 
Thackeray in the United States. Gen. J. G. Wilson ...........0+ 
(Smith, Elder) net 

Edna Lyall. J. M. Escreetecocs s.sosesrssescssccsceseeece soe (Longmans) net 
Sir Charles yndham. E. Pemberton.....+0«(Hutchinson) net 

SCIENCE. 
Stories of Inventors, R. Doubleday. . eosscossesoeseeee( Harper) 


The Glamour of the Earth, G. A. B. Dewar. 





-(Lane) net 


Birds by Land and Sea, J. M. Boraston......... ( 

House, Garden, and Field. L. C. Miall. .....-sscsecceeeeeee (Arnold) 
SPORT. 

Nature and Sport in Britain, H. A. Bryden......(Richards) net 

Big Game. D.,W. Huntington........ eb orbs eo vessesesee ceeeee (Bickers) net 
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Languages and Letter-Writing. 


the fact that exchanges of: letters and visits 

between scholars of different countries would be 
ef great advantage to such scholars. They thereupon 
give their reasons for proposing what they suppose to be 
an entirely new idea, which seems sufficiently amusing to 
those of us who have been steadily working out such a 
plan for years. That which is of greater importance is 
that the inquiries from Secondary Schools come much 
more frequently, and few schools having once commenced 
let the system drop. 

SCHOLARS’ LETTERS. 

Professor Ehrenthal, of Breslau, has made a collection 
of the letters received by his scholars, most of them of 
great interest. He says that many of the boys who have 
left school write to him either to tell him that the correspon- 
dence is continuing, or to ask for new addresses of 
correspondents themselves or for friends. It is interesting 
to notice the difference between the tone of the earlier 
and the later letters. One, for example, written from 
Montbrison, in November, 1897, contains these sentences : 
“ Do you not find, as I do, that this correspondence is an 
excellent method of dissipating the hatred which has 
existed so long between Germans and French? As for 
me, since I have known you I no longer hate your 
country, and I think that in our schools the same thing 
has taken place with other pupils, for we find you most 
polite and kind-hearted. In spite of.my love for my 
country, I cannot retain the same hatred for the descend- 
ants of the conquerors of my country, as for those same 
conquerors, and | think this correspondence, if it appeases 
more and more this hatred, will be extremely useful.” A 
letter written in 1898 still has much the same tone. 

I quote from another on the subject of Alsace: “ You 
tell me that history proves that Alsace-Lorraine is a 
German country. I tell you that history proves that it 
was originally French; naturally, each one of us inter- 
prets history according to his own feelings and preju- 
dices ; only I must ask you to remark that since the 
annexation of this country by Germany, thousands of 
unhappy people have left it. Algeria, Nancy, St. Etienne 
have received groups of these Alsatians, and they have 
carried into our country their hatred of Germany.” 

But turning to the letters in 1902, this sore subject does 
not appear. We have instead, ‘ We play also like you at 
football. A society has been founded for this game, but I 
am too young to join it. Matches are arranged between 
the club of our Lycée and that of Lyons, and last time 
we beat them. In the court we are now playing a game 
called ‘Jean rit’ (for I must tell you that every season 
has its*special game). The game needs two camps, one 
some distance from the other. One boy holds in his 
hand a bundle of straws, each player takes one, and the 
holder of the shortest is called the mother. He places 
himself in the middle of the court; all the rest are in 
camp A. The moment he calls out ‘Jean rit,’ then all 
tear across from camp A to camp B. The duty of the 
mother is to stop them by knocking three blows on the 
shoulder. Anyone thus touched is obliged to stay with 
the mother and help catch the others, and so the game 
goes on until all are caught. Generally speaking, there 
are three sets for every full game.” 

Other letters contain geographical or historical descrip- 
tions or accounts of special customs; but as not one 
single letter of the date 1902 refers to the subject so 
keealy felt by the student in 1897, this little book of 
letters may be said to point a very important moral. 


O*: or two of our dailies have lately awakened to 


ESPERANTO. 


FEW people realise why the fight for Esperanto is so 
much harder in England than in Continental countries. 
The reason is briefly this : in France, in Germany, and 
in Russia it is the teachers and the professors of lan- 
guages in all the large towns who have most thoroughly 
realised the necessity of an auxiliary language. The 
consequence is that these men, who have, of course, a 
certain amount of leisure, a large amount of literary 
ability, and who know how to teach, have been able to 
help their fellow-countrymen in a manner impossible in 
England ; where those who have most appreciated the 
idea are business men working at high pressure, and 
sone few scientists. Neither of these have leisure, and 
the former have rarely ability to teach, nor have 
they time for the careful accuracy necessary for author- 
ship in a strange language, or the compilation of text- 
books. 

It is just possible that this difficulty is a blessing in 
disguise, for the result has been that we have to get our 
Esperanto literature from France chiefly, and a French- 
man’s literary style being so polished, the style of his 
Esperanto naturally is of the same character. But there 
are signs that this state of things will not always con- 
tinue ; our own teachers are beginning to inquire into the 
matter, and the School World for November contains an 
article in which the writer, Paul Mathews, says: “A 
language like Esperanto, so simple, so easy, so logical, 
possesses great educative value, and may with advantage 
‘beyond that of the mere acquisition of an easy means ot 
communication with foreigners) be adopted as a subject 
in a school curriculum.” He continues: “For a 
large number of pupils in our schools Latin, French, and 
Germanare subjects which seem to have very little practical 
value. Substitute Esperanto for these (in the lower 
forms, where languages are started), there will be a 
saving of time (for Esperanto will not require as much 
as either of them), and more space will be allottable 
on ‘the time-table to other subjects, to which, owing to 
the multiplicity of requirements, insufficient time is at 
present given. Esperanto has been adopted as a subject 
in at least one English school, and the teacher speaks 
enthusiastically of the interest which its word-building 
facilities inspire in the pupils, Moreover, it may be con- 
fidently asserted that one who has been through a course 
of Esperanto, will be in a better position to make progress 
in Latin or a modern language than students who have 
been without this advantage. Is it not the pretty general 
experience of teachers that this has been the most 
valuable use of Latin for such as have not wished to go 
through a full ‘classical’ course?” 

NOTICES. 

A fine group has been formed in Aberdeen with Mr. 
Christen as first president; and, as a result of Mr. 
Hughes’ propaganda, Warrington has its Esperanto 
Society, with Mr. H. Woodcock as president. Both Mr. 
Christen and Mr. Hughes have known well how to 
utilise the power of the Press, and both have extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm—so we may expect much from 
them. 

Information will gladly be given by the Hon. Secretary 
of the British Esperanto Association. 

Information as to London free classes will be given by 
the Hon. Secretary of the London Club, 14, Norfolk 
Street, Strand. Inquirers are requested to enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope for reply. 
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List or THE Leapina Contents of Current Periopicats. 





N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns.. The following Table includes only 
the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Albany Magazine.—Drowy, Lancuam anv Co. 6d. Dec. 

The Exile of George Gissing. 

How I becime an Author. Richard Whiteing. 

‘On Giving People the Fiction They want. Francis Gribble. 

American Journal of Sociology.—University. or Cuicaco. 50 cts. 

lov. 

The Subject-Matter of Sociology. ‘Albion W. Small. 

Man, Tisets the Best Laws for the Protection of Children? Florence 
elley 

Definition of a Social Policy Relating to the Dependent Group Charles 

Richmond Henderson. 

The Problem of Poverty, Emil Miinsterberg. 

Metaphysical Elements in Sociology. Philip H. Fogel. 

Education in the South. May Wood Simons. 

‘The Position of Women in Early Civilisation. Edward Westermarck. 


» Antiquary.—Extior Srock. 6d. Dec. 
English Society during the Wars of the Roses. Concl. 
London Signs. Contd. J. H. MacMichael. 
‘Che British Section of Antonine’s Itinerary. Concl. Canon Raven. 


Arena.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cts. : Nov. 
The Election of Federal Judges by the People. _ Walter Clark. 
Glasgow’s Great Record in Municipal-Ownership of Street- Car Service, 
rof. Frank: Parsons. 
Our Legal Machinery. and Its Victims. G. W. Galvin. 
The United States of South America; a Dream of Empire. Charles 
Frederick~Holder. 
The Diplomatic, History: of the Russo- Japanese War.’ Prof. Edwin Maxey. 
Arnold Daly and;Bernard Shaw; a Bit of Dramatic History. lilus. 
Archibald ‘Henderson. ' 
The Philippine Insurrection ; Why? Arthur Llewellyn Griffiths. 
How the Stare can help the Church. Gertrude Andrews. . 
imerson’s acchus”’ ; One of the World’s Great Poems. Charles Malloy. 
Saint-Simon ; the First ‘American. Herbert ‘N. Casson, 
‘The Coffee-Clab Movement in California,. Ernest Fox. 
Art. Journal.—Virtve anv Co. 1s. 6d: Dec, 
Positions and Accessories in Portraiture. . Illus.. F. Maclean. 
Alexander Fraser.- Illus. Edw. Pinnington. 
Edward Calvert. Illus. 
Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes. Illus. Gladys B. Crozier. 
St. Vladimir, Kiev ; a Russian Cathedral. ‘I’. P. Armstrong 
‘The Coronation Prayer- Book of Edward VII. Illus. C R. Ashbee, 
Supplements :—‘‘ Valentine and Proteus” after W. H. Margetson, and 
“ Autumn” after Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes. 
Arts and Crafts.—Hurcninson anv Co. 1s. Dec, . 
The Art of the Medallist. Illus. 
Maize as a Motive for Designers. Illus. 
Arts and Crafts at Leeds. Illus, Contd. M. M. 
The Clarion Handicraft Exhibition. Illus. 
Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. Nov. 
The United States in the Philippines. Alleyne Ireland. 
Country Life. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
A Letter from Japan. Lafcadio Hearn. 
The Nightingale and Her Commander. F. J. Mather. 
Close Election Contests, J.T. Wheelwright. 
Was Sir Walter Scott a Poet? Arthur Symons. 
Work and Play. A. S. Pier. 
On Improving the Style of the Bible: J. H. Gardiner. 
Abiding London. Dora G, McChesney. ; 
Badminton Magazine. —Evre AND SpotriswoopgE. 1s. Dec. 
Dunster Castle. Illus. Arthur Acland-Hoed. 
The Shires. Illus. Major Arthur Hughes- Onslow. 
Pairskating. Illus. Mr. and Mrs. Syers. 
The Rod in California. Illus, Charles Fredeiick Holder. 
‘The Blencathra Hunt. . Illus. James W. Lowther. 
A “Coup de Seine” in Mauritius. Illus. C. D. Gilmer. 
‘The State of the Turf. Editor and others. . 
Sport in Manchuria. Illus. M. L. M. Vaudin. 
Bankers’ Magazine.—Warter.tow. 1s. 6d. Dee. 
The Improved Position of Cotton. 
Banking Superannuation and Pension Funds. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Btackwoop. as. 6d. Dee. 
The War in the Far East. O. ; 
On the Choice of a Public School. 
wes “A its English Infiuences and its Scottish Hospital. Col. Henry 
no 
Sport in the Middle Ages in the Country of the Southdown Hunt. W. 
Heneage Leggs 
Lords of the Mam "Harold G. Parsons. . 
Musings without Method. Contd. 
Churches and the Law. Very Rev. William Mair, 


Book-Lovers’ Magazine.—1323, Watxut Street, New York. 25 cts. 
Jec. 


Th Novels of René Bazin. H. A. Stimson. 

What We know about the Moon. Illus. .W. B. Kaempffzrt. 
‘The War Correspondent’s Future. F. W. Unger. 

The Real Australia. Ilus. 8. Gahan. 

‘ihe Passing of the American Forest. Lilus. W. F. McClure. 
Ernst von Possart. lus. W. L. Phelps. 


Bookman.—Hopper anv Srovcirox 6d. Nov. rs. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. Illus. Ernest Rhys. 
‘The Story of ‘* The Prodigal Son.” Ilius. J. E. Hodder Williams. 


Bookman.—(America.). Dopp, MEAD AND Co., New York. 25 cts. 


Nov. 
The American Newspaper. Illus, Contd. Chas. Edward Klocber, Jun. * 


Boudoir.—s54a, Freer Street. 1s. Dec 
An Ungracious Ags. Mme. Sarah Grand. 
Viennese Interiors. Mlus. Gustav Hiorn. 
Woman's Life in Prison. Tighe Hopkins. 
Princess Marie d’Orléans. Ilus. Hans Andersen, 
‘The Singer’s Life Luxurious. Illus. -Georg+ Cecil. 
Louis Wain-on the Cult of the Cat. Illus. Mrs. Russell Norrie 


Burlington Magazine.—17, Bervers Stuesr, W. 2s. 6d. Dee. 

Art as a National Asset. Contd. 
Spanish and Other Later Pictures in the. Collection of Dr Carvallo. Contd. 

Nius. UL. Amaudry. 
Drawings of Millet. Contd Illus. * Julia Cartwright. 
‘Liiptych by Lucas Cranach. lus, - L. Cust. . 
Matthias Lock. Illus, R. S. Clouston. 
Sheffield Plate in Lady Wolseley’s Collection, Concl. Illus. J. M. 

Spin 
Supplement :—A Bull Fight” after Goya; Fictures after Euartine ran and 

thers. 
C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d Dec. 

The Story. of the Corinthians. Illus. C. B. Fry . 
King of the Kerb ; the Coster-at Work and Play. Illus. May Doney.. ' 
How to handle a Revolver. Illus. Walter Winans. é 
Christmas on the Coach. Illis.. A.C, Cooper.’ * 
The Bloodhound in Training. Illus. - Stanhope Sprigg. 


-Pretty Polly ; Queen of the Turf. Hlus. A. Dick Luckman. 


Is the Farmer a Fool? Illus, J. W. Robertson-Scott. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pvstisuinc Co., Toxonto. 25 cts. 


, , Nov. 
The Argentine Gaucho. Illus. J.D. Leckis. 
‘From Canada to Tongaland, Illus. A. T. Waters. 


Canada at St. Louis. Illus. John A. Cooper. 
‘The Grenadier Guards and Their Band. Illus. J. Henry. 
The Fight for North America. Illus. Contd. A. G. ieadivy, 


Car Magazine.—17, SHAFTEsBURY AveNuE. 6d. Nov. 15. 
The Marquis of Waterford at Curraghmore. Illus. 
On the Grand Junction Canal in a Motor-Launch, Illus. 
London’s New Tubes. Illus. George Montagu. 
What It costs to clothe a Motorist. Illus. P. Cook Bishop. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 1s, Dec. 
Tom Browne. Illus. J. A. Hammerton. 
Portland Place. Illus. A. Wallis Myers. 
Clowns. Llus. B. Fletcher Robinson. 
Officials of Parliament. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
Pantomime at Drury Lane. Illus. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Shakespeare’s Inns. Illus. R. de Cordova. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET, SrraNnp. 1s. Nov. 15. 
The World’s Ocean-Going ‘trade. Illus. Brysson Cunningham. 
British Hydraulic Machinery. Illus. A. F. Petch, 
‘Thawing-Out Frozen Water Pipes Electrically. Illus. Wm, Maver, Jun. 
The Water Supply of Modern City Buildings. Cont. Illus. Win. Paul 
Gerhard. 
Warships of the Great Powers, Archibald S. Hurd. 
Electrical Progress in Canada. George Johnson. 
Condensing Plant. Contd. Illus. Wm. H. Booth, 
Sir William Crookes, With Portrait. 


Century Megasine.—Macurttas, ts.4d. Dee. 
Flamingos. _ Illus. M,’Chapman. 


_ The New Method of Purifying Vater. Illus. G. H. Grosvenor. 


Alfons Mucha and the New Mysticism. Illus. C. Brinton. 
Children’s Costumes in the Nineteenth Century. Illus. R. Doutet de 
Monvel 


‘Embassy at Berlin. Andrew D. White, 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Chambers'’s Journal.—Cuamsers, Epinsurcu. 1s. Dec 

Shakespeare in Scotlind, Alex. Cargill. 
The Style of Modern Handicrafts. Charles L, Eastlake. 
Sir Noel Paton. Joanna Scott Moncrieff. 
the Romance of Old Book Collecting. Clive Holland. 
Woodcock. Lady Napier of Magdala. 

Colour-Problems in America. James Burnley. 
Forcing Flowers by the Direct Action of Fire. 
Henry Bell and Steam Navigation. 
actory-Workers of the ‘I'wentieth Century. 


Chautauquan.—Cuavuravaua Press, CoHaurauqua, New York. 
20 cts. Nov. 
Reaction and the Republican Revival. Frederic Austin Ogg. 
Hanover, Hildesheim, Brunswick. Illus. Clara M. Stearns. 
Haydn, Illus. Thomas Whitne y Surrette. ® 
Forestry in Germany. Illus. Raphael G. Zon. 
Bodily Basis, Physician and Teacher. Walter L. Hervey. 


Chureh Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcuw Missionary Socrery, 
SALISBURY SQUAKE. 6d. Dec 
Ihe Qur’an and the Holy Scriptures. Rev. W. A. Rice. 


Commonwealth.—Wetts, Garpner. 3d. Dec. 
A Reconstructed Temperance Policy. A. Sherwell. 
Corporate Expenditure. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Connoisseur.—Orro. 1s. Dec. 
Pictures at the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. Cont. Illus. Dr G. C 
Williamson. 
Old English Gold Plate. Illus. E. A. Jones, 
The Hepplewhite Period. Illus. R. S. Clouston. 
Baron Trenck’s Prison Cups. Illus. E. Radford. 
Postage Stamps during the Present Reign. Prince of Wales. 
Supplements :—“‘ Affection” after Miss J. Conyers; ‘‘Sarah Kemble” 
after J. Downman. 
Contemporary Review.—Horace Marsuatt. 2s. 6d. Dec, 
The House of Commons and its Present Leader. John Edward Ellis. 
Che Lesson of the German Waterways. O. Eltzbacher, 
Religion, Science and Miracle. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Germany and England. Prof. Paulsen. 
After the Reaction. C, F, G. Masterman. 
The Newest Army Scheme. Charles E. Hobhouse. 
The Relation between Eccl:siastical and Gen:ral History. Pro’ Harnack 
Personality and Body ; a Study in the Resurrection, Rev. J. H. Skrine. 
Prince George of Crete. Tetlix. 
foreign Affairs. Dr, E. J. Dillon, 
Cornhill Magazine.—Smitrx, Evner. rs. Dec, 
tishop Ridding as Headmaster. Old Wykehamist. 
Charles Lamb’s Commonplace-Books. E. V. Lucas, 
The Revival of the Road. A. G. Bradley. 
‘The Mystery of the Kirks. Andrew Lang. 
Household Budgets in Canada. Miss Jean N. MclIlwraith 
Fishes on Their Defence. F. G. Aflalo. 
A Holiday in Wensleydale. Urbanus Sylvan 
Cosmopolitan Magazine.—Inrerxationat News Co. 6d Novy. 
Should Young Men enter Political Life? and How? John Brisben Waker, 
The Military Manceuvres of 1904; the Third Battle of Bull Run. Illus, 
Major-Gen. Henry C. Corbin. 
The Tendencies of the American Stage. Illus. Daniel Frohman, 
‘To the Sahara by Automobile. Illus. Veiner Z. Reed. 
‘The Yarn of the £ssexz Whaler. C.‘T. Brady. 
Upland Shooting. Illus. Charles R. Flint. 
‘The Manufacture of Silk in the United States. Illus W R. Stewart. 
How to live within Your Income. Flora McDonald Thompson. 
Strength in Women’s Features. Rafford Pyke. 
Craftsman.—207, Sourn Sratre Srreet, Syracuse, New York 
25cts. Nov. 
Charles Wagner as a Working Force in ‘* Young France.” 
The —_ of Sculpture. Ilius. 
. Barr Ferree. 
2. Irene Sargent. 
My Books and My Occasions for writing Them. Charles Wagner. 
Ancient Greek Encaustic Portraits. Illus. R. I. Geare. 
The Oliver Ellsworth Mansion, Windsor, Connecticut; a Colonial Crafts 
Museum. Illus. F. W. Coburn. 
‘Tiffany and Company at the St. Louis Exposition. Illus. 
‘Iwo Days with Charles Wagner. Illus. G. W. James. 
Critic.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. Nov 
The Cost of Living in Italy. L, Villari. 
‘lommaso Salvini; Interview. Illus. Miss Helen Zimmern. 
Famous Bolognese Women. Illus. Mrs. Bradley Gilman. 
The Literary Life. Illus. Laurence Hutton. 
‘The Growing Distaste for the Higher Forms of Poetry. Alfred Austin. 
A Reply to Alfred Austin. Bliss Carman. 


East and West.—2r, PATERNosTER SQUARE. 1rupee. Nov, 
England, Japan and Russia. J. M. Maclean, 
Co-operative Banking. Lalubhai Samaldas. 
Unknown France. iss Betham-Edwardes. 
Social Reform in Gujarat. Krishnalal M. Jhaveri. 
International Co-operation. Col. T. F. Dowden. 
A Plea for the Ill- a and the Oppressed. S$. Sachchidananda, 
Raja Ram Mohan R Rev. N. Macnicol. 
Race and Caste. Rama Pras4d Chanda. 
Greek Influence on Roman Law. Dr. T. Baty. 
Bengal under the English, Shambhoo Chunder Dey 
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Educational Review.—American Scuoot ann Cottece Texr-Boox« 
GENCY. 1s. 8d. Nov. 

Educational Methods and Principles of the Nineteenth Century. A. T. 
Hadley 

The Development of Educational Ideas in the Nineteenth Century. Joha 
Lancaster Spa alding. 

The School in Its Relation to Social Organization and to National Life. 
Michael E. Sadler. 

Present Problems of the School. W. H. Maxwell. 

What has Psychical Research accomplished? W. F. Barrett. 

Educational Times.—3), Farrincpon Su rer. 6d. Dee. 
s the New Geometry worth preserving? Rev. D. L. Scott, 
Study after School- Days. Rev. J. O. Bevan. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. 1s. Dec, 
Education in Wales. David Williams. 
The Hull Outrage Controversy. Edward Dicey. 
International Trade; Prof. Lujo Brentano's Views. Dr. Louis Elkind 
The Public House as a Centre of Temperance. Sir Charles Bruce. 
Snipe-Shooting in Eastern Canada. Arthur P. Silver. 
A Housekeeping Start in Johannesburg. J. H. Spettigue. 
Women of the ** Human Comedy.” W. H. Helm. 
The Amateur as Middleman. Mildred Isemonger. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Nov. rs. 
The Actual Building of a Chinese Railway. Illus. Justin Burns. 
Stores . ae as 2 Factor in Shop-Management. Illus. John 
Ashford. 

A Survey of the Mines and Mineral Industries of Italy. Illus. E. Bignami. 

Obsolete Methods and Current Practice in Works Administration. E. P. 
Watson. 

The Systematic and Accurate Testing of Steam Engines. Illus. H.R. 
Sankey and C. H. Wingfield. 

Modern Elevator Types and Elevator Practic2. H.S. Knowlton 

The Production of Interchangeable Work in the General Shop. W. M. Barr 


Engineering Review.—104, Hic Hotporx. 6d. Nov. 15 
The Engineering Plant at the Savoy Hotel. Illus. Sydney F. W. al ‘S 
High-Power Gas-Engine Plants in America. Illus. Frank C. Perkins 
The Production of Iron and Steel by the Electric Fust nace.  I[!lus, 

W. McClure. 
Expositor.—Hovper anp StrovGuton. 1s. Dec 

The Historical Character of Jesus, Prof. D. S. Margoliouth 
Dogmatic Theology. Piof. H. R. Mackintosh. 
New Testament Greek. Prof. J. H. Moulton. 


Expository Times.—Simpxin, Marsuatr. 6d. Dec. 
Translation and Use of the Psalms for Public Wor ship. Prof. W. Kobertson 
Smith. 


Fortnightly Review,—Cuarman AND HAtt. as. 6d. Dee. 
Russia and Englan 
The Navy as Pe: acemaker. Archibald S. Hurd. 
Anglo-Russian Relations. Arnold White. 
Adam Smith and Some -_ ey To-day. J. A. Ro Mariivit. 
Artemis and Hippolytus. J. G. Frazer. 
Why Japan will win. Alfred Stead. 
A Note on Russian Finance. Geoffrey Drage 
Next Year’s Budget. Hugh Chisholm. 
Cotton and the Empire Benjamin Taylor. 
“The Winged Destiny” and Fiona Mz acleod. Ethel Goddard. 
Will the Scottish Crisis produce a Man? 
The Awakening of Afghanistan. Demetrius B oulg: 2r. 
Army Reorganisation. Lizut.-Col. Alsager Pollock. 
Sacred Arche: logy. Sar Peladan. 
‘The Crisis in the Book Market. W. Teignfnouth Shore, 
‘The Sportsman’s Library, 1904. F. G. Adlalo. 
A Modern Utopia. Contd. H. G. Wel.s. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro AND Wixpvs. 1s. Dee 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton ; Eros on the Wateis. Maud Hodgson. 
Sketches of Brittany. Jane Quigley 
Cicero’s ‘‘ Oration for Joan of Arc’ * and Shakespeare's “ Tragedy of King 

Charles I.” ; Two Studies in Unwritten Literature. A Crab Maid. 
Charles Waterton ; the Squire of Walton Hall. E. W elit ngton Kidd. 
Biarritz. W. Hill James. 

Sea-Gulls. E. W. Tompkins. 
The Early Struggles of a Daudet. C. J. Hamilton. 
Mother Moscow, Emily A, Richings. 


Geographical Journal.—Epw. Staxrorp. 2s. Nov. 15. 
The Anglo-French Niger—Chad Boundary Commission. Map and Illus. 
Lieut.-Col. G. S. McD. Elliott. 
The Scientific Results of My Last Journey. Maps. Dr. Sven Hedin. 
Bathymetrical Survey of the Freshwater Lochs of Scotland. Maps and 
Illus. Contd. Sir John Murray and others. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bovverte Streer. 6d. Dec. 
Frost Flowers and Snow Crystals. __ Illus. 
A Fortnight in France. Contd. Mrs. Edmund Gosse. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, PortuGcat Street. 1s. Dec. 
Christmas at the White House. Illus. R. L. O’Brien. 
‘he Palace Christmas. Illus. Mrs. Sarah Tooley. 
‘The Newlyn School of Painting. Illus. Gladys B. Crozier 
School Girls on Mont Blanc. Illus. 
A Night of Terror on Vesuvius. Illus. B, F. Fisher. 
‘The Smaller Hiding-Places. Illus. Elizabeth S. Norton. 
Chapters from My Gi:lhood. Contd. Illus. Miss Alice Cork:an, 
(Jueen Alexandra's Maids of Honour. Illus. Corona. 
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Good Words.—Issister. 6d.. Dec 
Seme Impressions of ‘Tibet. Illus. Lieut.-Col. P. R. Bairnsfuther. 
Michaz} Angelo Buonarroti. Illus. Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
‘The Killavizs, Connemara. Illus. J. Harris Stone. 
van Mackintosh, With Portrait. W. Sinclair. 
lacedoni. as 1 saw It. Illus. Nigel Carlyle Graham, 
Joseph Pri-stley. Illus, Emily Baker. 
Great Thoughts,—4, St. Brive Street. 6d. Dec. 
Tasso, Tiluy. Rev. R. ‘T. Downes, 
Toe Lv itish Working-Man by Will Crooks ; Interview. R. Blathwayt. 
Prof. Georg: Adam Smith. With Portrait. R. Cochrane. 
es Massions by Rev. C. Wenyon; Interview. With Portrait. W. Dur- 


Masyer’s Monthly Magazine.—45, AtsemarLe Srreer. 1s. Dec. 
St. Joan of rc. Illus. Mark Twain. 
(Grenfe'l ot the Medical Mission. Illus. Norman Duncan, 
Radium and Its Products. Sir Wm. Ramsay. 
London Films. Illus. W, D. Howells. 
Warren Hustings’s Own Account of His Impeachment. Illus. S. Arthur 
Strong. 
The Unfo. tunate Birds of the Night. _E. Ingersoll. 
‘The lcuisn Community. Illus. Katharine “H. Brown. 
Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 1s. Nov. 
The Jesu ts as statesmen and Diplomats. Felix Waring. 
What if the Social ‘Teachings of Jesus were accepted? Dr. Josiah Strong. 
Horlick’s Magazine.—:, Broap Streer Avenue. 6d. Nov. 15. 
The Pearl F.sh:ri-s of Ceylon. John Adams. 
The Freedom of the Masonic Brotherhood. An Old Student. 
Literary Epochs, the Flowering of the Aloe. F. J. Cox. 
House Beautiful.—13, GerrarD Street, W. 6d. Nov. 15. 
Mortimer Menpes ; Interview. _ Lllus. 
Buffets and Sideboards, Past and Present. Illus. 
Miss Isobel Taylor; New Zealand’s First Sculptress. Iilus, 
How to be always amiable ; Symposium. 
Milton ane the Cripplegate. Illus. 
'_ Independent Review.—Unwin. as. 6d. Dec. 
What Reformers can do for Agriculture. 
To Replace the Old Order. H. C. Fairfax Cholmneley, 
The Rel wes Se coe pan. Baron Suyematsu. 
Of Style. 
On Boligions Oonfortnity. G. M. Trevelyan. 
‘The Noth Sea Incident. Th. Baty. 
Labour and Drink. John I Surns. 
‘Nhe “ ‘Trojan Women ”’ of Euripides. Gilbert Murray. 
«Incarnation and Reincarnation, Andrew Lang. 
An Agricultural Policy. Francis Allston Channing. 
Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gitt, Dustin. 6d. Dec. 
The Fortress of Joux. Altred Webb. 
With St. Stanislaus in Rome. Monica M. Gardner. 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—Laucuton. 4d. Nov. 15. 
Pianting Fruit-‘l'rees and Bushes. William E. Bear. 
Raising and Fattening Geese for Market. Illus. H. de Courcy. 
Co-operative Granaries in Germany. 
Journal of the Royal Unites Service ‘pcm dog J. Kev:ner. 
s. Nov. 
Mechanically ag 6 Vehicles for Milit ary Purposes. Illus. Brevet- 
Major C. E. 1. McNalty. 
The South of England as a Theatre of War. Capt. J. W. E. Donaldson, 
The Lessons of the Boer War. Contd, Major Balck. 
‘The Future of the Submarine Boat. A. H. Burgoyne. 
Lady’s Realm.—Hutcuinson. 1s. Dec. 
Christmas at Bethlehem. Illus. Shibly Jamal. 
T. C. Gotch: a Painter of Womanhood. Illus. Marion Hepwerth Dixon. 
The Ladies’ Automobile Club. Illus, Annesley Kenealy. 
Engbsh Lace. Illus. Mildred Isemonger. 
Jewellery-Wo.king for Women. Illus. C. Davenport. 


Law Magazine and Review.—116, Cuancery Lanr. "5s. Nov. 35. 
A Plea for a Better System of Legal Education in the Provinces. G. 
Glover Alexander. 

The Amsterdam Maritime Law Conference. G. G. Phillimore. 

The Neutrality of Great Britain; the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870. N. W. 


Sibley. 
The Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, 1903-4. Rev. W. D. Morrison. 


Leisure Hour.—4, Bouverie Streer. 6d. Dec. 
Impressions of Parliament. Cont. Ilius, Dr, Maenamara. 
In the Heart of France. Illus. C. H. 1. 
Vhe Kaiser and Count von Bilow. Illus. Dr. Louis Elkind 
_Jobn Wesley. Contd. Illus. Rev. R. Green. 
The Scots Guards. Illus. 
Literary Reminiscences of Nottingham. Illus. J. A. Hammerton. 
Newfoundland, Illus. P. ‘T. McGrath. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.—141, Firru Avenue, New York. 

1octs. Nov. 

The Business Clergyman. With Portraits. A. Goodrich. 

The Great Theatrical Syndicate in the United States. With Portraits. 

Contd. The kditors. 
a of the Presidential Campaign. With Portraits. F. T. 
irchall, 

Third Candidates. With Portraits. W. L. Hawley. 

The Batile of Nanshan. A Japanese Officer. 

Ifa Proh bitionist were President. Silas C. Swal'ow. 

Jiu-Jitsu ; the Art of Self-Defence. lus. ‘Teiichi Yamagata. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Liberal Churchman,—Wi.iiams anc NorGate. 1s. Nov. 15. 
The ‘lask of Liberal ‘'neology. Rev. W. D. Morrison. 
Ritschlianism. Rev. Hastings Rashdall. 
Clerical Subscription. Canon H. Hensley Henson. 
Dr. Gore and the Creeds. 


Library Association Record.—Wuitrcoms House, Wuitcome 
STREET. 1s. Nov. 15. 
The Elevating Influence of Public Libraries. Henry W. Newton 
The Reference Library. L. Acland Taylor. 


Library. World.—181, Queen Vicroria StrEET, 6d. Nov.15 
Guiding an Open-Access L ending Library. D. Stewart. 
The Burden of News-rooms. L ockwood. Huntley. 
Indexing. Contd. A..L. Clar«e. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Puitapetrura. 1s. Nov. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Friendsuip with Lord Acton. Hon. Maud Lyttelton. 
Legends and Pageants of Venice. William Roscoe Thayer. 


London Magazine.—Harmswortn. 6d. Nov. 15. 
The Soul of King Edward. Illus. Harold Begbie. 
What Great Minds think on the Subject of Re-Incarnation ; Symposinm. 


‘The Death ot Leonidas Hubbard; a Five Hundred Mile Funeral Marcla 


Illus. P. T. McGrath. 
The Finest Dinner I have ever eaten. Illus. Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis- 
What is a Chap-Book? Illus. Leslie Melton King. 
Great Puzzle Crazes. Illus. Henry E. Dudeney. 


What the Free Churches aie dcing to raise Mankind. Illus. Rev. F. Pu 


Meyer. 


The St. Pausterg Lyceum; Russia’s School for Statesmen. John Hulme. 


Longman’s Mogaaine.~Loncu ans. 6d. Dec. 
A Night’s Fishing in Wales. A. ‘I’. Johnson, 
Some August Days in Japan. W. E. Norris. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norro.k STREET, STRAND. 1octs. Nov. 


Alton Brooks Parker. Illus. Grover Cleveland. 
President Roosevelt. Illus. H.C. Lodge 

Parker and Roosevelt on Labour, Ray St innard Baker. 
‘The Parent. Illus. M. H. Carter. 


‘The Miraculous Escape of Grouse and Grandstaff: Two Union Soldiers. 


Illus. W. Henry Sheak 
Maemillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. Dee. 

The Ludlow Masque. J. A. Nicklin. 
Mr. Hawker ; the Vicar of Moorwinstow. G,. S. Freeman, 
Of Symbols. Marcus Reed. 
‘The Heart of Old Japan. 
The Pleasures of a Book-Lover. Michael Barrington 
‘The Real Cagliostro. 
Nature in Greek Art. E. M. Congreve. 


Magazine of Commerce,—155, Curarsipr. 1s. Dee. 
The sitpecua of the Proposed C.O.D. System. Willian Field. 
New Zealand and Its Scenery Illus. P 
‘The Safest ‘lrustee or Executor. Charles Cox. 
Argentina of ‘lo-day. 
Miss M. Harris Smith; a Pioneer Lady Public Accountant. Illus.’ 
‘The Distribution of Establishment Ché arges. E. C. G. Porter. 
‘The Purification of Water, Illus. Frederick Robertson. 
‘The Equipment ot the Modern Coal Mine. Hlus. Will Gordon 


Missionary Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 1s. Nov. 
Some Missionary Lessons from the St. Louis Exposition. Illus. Dr. A. T. 
Pierson. 
Christian Work at the St. Louis Exposition. Illus. Rev. Chas. Stelzle. 
The Church and the Mormons. [lus. Rev. H. O. Dwight. 
What the Negro is doing for the Negro in America. Illus. Booker ‘l 
Washington. 
Musical Times.—Novetto. 4d. Dec. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Illus. Dotted Crotchet. 
Frank Damroscn, Illus. ‘ 
King’s Lynn. _Iilus. 
Wilhelmine Schréder-Devrient. With Portrait. 


New England Magasine:—s. Park Square, Boston. 25 cts 
wWwOV, 

Shipwrecks along the New England Coasts. Illus. Amy Woods 

Inglish Snap-Shiots of the American Woman. Sara Grahem Morrison 

Catalina ; the Wondrous Isle. lus. E. S. Quincey. 

A Voyage ina Barangayan, Illus. Minna Irving. 

‘Thanksgiving Day. May Lowe. 

Kasthampton, Mass.” Illus. L, S. Smith. 

Major Robert Rogers; a Frontier Fighter. J. Macdonald Oxley. 

Worcester County Inventors, With Portraits. G. F, Hoar and A. S, Roe. 

‘The Praises of Spain. Nora Archibald Smith. 


New Ireland. Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. Dec. 
Home Rule for Beginners. A. Synan. 
Haeckel and Esthetics. J.C. Meredith. 
The Religion of the Gael before St. Patrick, Arthur Clery. 
Educating for Work. M. O’Brien. 


Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoopr. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
Great Britain and Germany ; a Conversation with Count von Bulow. J. L- 
Bashford. 
President Roosevelt’s Opportunities. Sidney Low. 
What the French Doctors Siw, | Lady Priestiey. 
Free Thought in the Church of E ngla and. W. H. Mallock, 
Hymns—* Ancient ” and ** Modern.” Countess of Jersey. 
‘The Census of India. . J. D.. Rees. 
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"The Decline of the Salon. Miss Rose M. Bradley. 

Hara-kiri: Its Real Significance. Baron Suyematsu. 

‘The Coreless Apple. Sampson Morgan. 

‘Lhe Rhodes Bequest and University Federation. ‘J. Churton Collins. 
Palmistry in China. ‘Illus. Herbert A. Giles. 

Queen Christina’s Pictures. The Swedish Minister. 

One Lesson froin the Beck Case. Sir Robert Anderson. 

‘Lhe German Navy League. Dr. Louis Elkind. 

‘Lhe Re-flow from Town to Country. Sir Robert Hunter. 


{North American Review.—Ws. Heinemann. 25.6d. Nov. , 
‘The ‘* Yellow Peril ” Japan’s Golden Opportunity. Baron Kentaro Kaneko. 
Where is Russia to get Her Next Loan? Yves Guyot. 
International Arbitration. Sir Robert Finlay. 
What must be done to Secure Safety on Railroads? J. J. Esch. 
‘Lhe Irish Muse. Fiona Macleod. 
Suicide and Life Soovennes, W. H. Lawton. 
Sir William Harcourt. W. E. Russell. 
‘Lhe Self-Supporting Sedivant in American Collegs. Prof. O..F. Lewis. 
Alien Colonies and the Children’s Court. Ernest K. Coulter. 
Bie Australian Telegraph System. H. H. Lusk. 
1's the Democratic Party insincere? Joseph S. Auerbach. 


Occasional Papers.—3, Lanspowne Terrace, Bournemoutu. 6d. 
ov. 

Hooks and Book-Lovers. hyp Devasse. 

«onishead Priory. Sarah E. Savile. 

J. Henry Shorthouse. Mabel Adeline Cook. ; 

I'he Daemon of the World; Shelley’s Symbolic Poem, Mary E. 
3utterworth. 

Some Phases in Fiction. * Prof. Harris-Bickford. 


Open Court.—Kecan Paur. 6d. Nov. 
‘The Bible in Danger? Rev. G Oussani. 
Stone-Worship. Illus. Dr. Paul Carus. 
How History is transfigured by Myth. Dr. P. Carus. 
‘he Japanese Floral Calendar. Contd. Illus. E, W. Clement. 


Overland Monthly.—320, Sansome Street, SAN Francisco. 15 cts. 


No 
Kern River Oilfields. lus. be ALC afte. 
‘The Trent Waterway. Illus. C. H. ‘aed: 
Crime and Criminals in the United States. J. F. Carrere, 
Successful Women of San Francisco. Illus. FE. P. Irwin, 
astern Menus, Janet MacDonald. 
\ Unique Japanese ‘Tramway. Illus. C. Lorrimer. 
rom Shanghai to Hankow by River. Illus, C. W. Gregson. 
Japan’s Historical Military L — urks. Illus. E. W. Hewson. 
adio-Activity. Concl. Dr. Adam. 


Oxford Point of View.—Siurxin, Marsuatt. 1s. Nov. 15. 
Political Ignorance. Andrew Stuart. 
i he Light Opera Craze. C. G. Mortimer. 
Valstaff of ‘*‘Phe Merry Wives” ; the Lesser Falstaff. A. R. Bayley. 
¥inland. George Brandes. 
Barten Holydey. KR. O. Winstedt. 
Ihe Marriage of Princess Caroline. R. Whitworth Jones 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Newton Street, Hotsorn. 1s. Dee. 
Madame Gabrielle Kéjane ; Interview. Illus. Frederic Lees. 
Vhe Jap at Home, Illus. RK. Johnston. 
Miss Marie Corelli; Interview. Illus, Herbert Vivian. 
How Dr. Johnson wrote His Dictionary. Illus. Austin Dobson. 
On Foot through the Pyrenees. lilus. Concl. Hilaire Belloc. 
Is London growing More Beautiful? Symposium. 
Ship’s Pets. Illus. Lieut. C. E. Chapman. 
Lion-Shooting with Prince Rz sojitsinhjit Illus. Percy Cross Standing. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. N 
“Lhe Present Problems of General Psychology. Prof. James W. oa: 
Discrimination; a Factor in Mental Developments Prof. Margaret Floy 
Washburn. 
Scepticism. Prof A, K. Rogers. 
Ethical Subjectivism. Dr. ‘I’. de Loguna. 


Positivist Review.—Wwm. Rerves. -3d. Dec. 
Concerning Positivist Burial. Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
(Changes in the Far East. Dr. J. H. ‘Bridges. 
‘The Centenary of ie Dr, C.,H. Desch. 
Down with the War! Frederic Harrison. 


Practical Teacher.—35, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. Dec. 
“Tis Sixty Years Since. Contd. J. H. Yoxall. 


Psychological Review.—Macmitran. 38. Nov. 
‘The Classification of Psycho-Physic Methods. Edwin 8. Holt. 
Influence of Abnormal Position upon the Motor Impulse. C. ‘I. Barnett. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics,—Macmitian. 3 dols. per ann, 
NOV. 

¥.abour Conditions in Meat-Packing. J. R. Commons. 

nglish Customary Tenure in the ‘Tudor Period. A. Savine. 

‘The Fundamental Notion of Capital. C. A. ‘Tuttle. 

industrial Pooling Agreements. W. E Belcher. 


uiver.—CasseLt. 1s. Dec. 


Q 
‘The Children of the Bible. Illus. Rev. R.'F. Horton. 
Sixty Years of Ragged School Work.” Illus. Raymond Blathwayt, 


How to get up an Action Song. Illus, 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Laxr.- 6d. Dee. 
With a Snow Plough in North Wales. Illus. G. Grant. 
Among the Train-Dispatchers. Iilus. Sphinx. 
W a ‘Railways. are in Default ; Law relating to Carriage by Railway. 
lus. C. Dix. 
The North-Eastern Railway in the Nidd Valley. Illus. J. T. Lawrence. 
‘The Lighting of Passenger Couches. Illus, J. Arnold Thompson. 
‘The Railways of Japan. Illus. Alfred W. Arthurton. 
1904—A Great Railway Year. Illus. W. J. Scott. 


Review of Reviews.—Amenrica. 13, Astor PLace, New Yor. 25 cts 


Jec. ’ 
‘The United States and the World’s Peace Movement. Walter Wellmaa, 
‘The Merchant Marine Commission. Winthrop L. Marvin. 
William Barclay Parsons. With Portrait. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
David Rowland Francis. With Portrait. F. M. Crunden. 
George B, Cortelyou. With Portrait. Louis A. Coolidge. 
Willis um L. Douglas. With Portrait. H. L. Wood. 


* Hiawatha ” as the Ojibways interpret It. Illus. "W. C. Edgar. 
‘The Remaking of a Rural Commonwealth in North Goodin “Llus. C. HL 
oe, 


The Hawaiian Sugar Product. Illus: L. R. Freeman. 

What the Musical Season Offers New York. With Portraits. W. J. 
Henderson. 

An American Forestry Congress. With Portraits. H. M. Suter. 

What Port Arthur Means to Japan. With Map. Adachi Kinnusu‘e. 


Review of Reviews.—Mr LBOURNE. gd. Oct. 
earl F aay in ‘Torres Straits. Lucas 
t he Free Church of Scotland. Ww tT. Stead. 
Scientific iF arming in Denmark. 
Interviews on Lopics of the Times :— 
Uhe Situation in the New Hebrides, by Dr. Paton. 
‘The Redistribution of Population, by General Booth. 
‘The Welsh Revolt, by Lioyd George. 
‘Lhe Citizenship of Women, by Miss Susan B Anthony. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Peanson. 6d. Dee. 
The Tsar of Russia. Illus. R. W. Besier 
How some People are compelled to spend Christmas. Illus. BP. Stower. 
The World froma Diver’s Point of View. Illus. Walter Wood. 
A Kettle That boils on Ice. lus. T. Morton. 
Hon. Maynard Greville ; the Show Boy of England. Illus. S. Bertram. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Eow. Staxrorp. 1s. 6d. 
Nov. t5. 
I-gyptian Agriculture with Special Reference to Irrigation. P. N Jounnides. 
‘Tne Improvement of the Upper Nile. With Map. 
R. M. Macdonald. 


Some Features of the Australian Interior. Illus. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—Hetnemasn, 1s. Dee, 
Christmas in the Valois. Illus. Mary King Waddington. 
Veronese. Illus. Kenyon Cox. 
Making for Manchuria. John Fox, Jun. 
Bronze Doors for the Boston Public Library. Ilus. Russell Sturgis, 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 1s. Dec 
Memoirs. Contd. Illus. Sarah Bernhardt. 
A Hundred Years Ago. Illus. A, Whitman 
Léon Bonnat. Illus. A, Anderson. 
Lhe Promise of Science. Symposium, 
Ghosts in Art. Illus. 
a suble Stars. Llus. Sir Robert Ball. 
Living Lamps on Land and Sea. Illus.” C. J. Cornish. 
= now Festival at Andreasberg. Illus. ‘I. E. Curtis, 
Giants in Procession at Lille. Illus, D. K, Thompsvun, 
Wire-Sliding Extraordinary. Illus. 
Making a Fashion Plate. Illus. A. D. Davies, 
Designs by Electricity. Illus. G. Dollar. 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bouvert Srreer. 6d. Dee 
Geneva; Calvin’s City. Illus. C. H. I. 

At Church with the Tsar. Illus. Miss Mz ary Spencer Warren. 
Christian Influence or Hindu Thought. T. E. Slater. 

Through Moab and Edom to Petra. Contd. Lllus. A. Forder, 
The Scottish Free Churches. Lilus. Rev. G. M’Arthur. 

Luther. Kev. F. B. Meyer. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. Dee. 
Thomas Binney. Illus. J. Guinness Rogers. 
The Early Days of the Suvday Magazine. Illus. Contd. Sarah Tytler. 
Samuel Smiles. With Portrait. Constance E. Thomas. 
Ye Olden Yule Tyde. Illus. John R. Fryar. 
}ow Church, Cheapside. Illus. Rev. Arthur Wollaston Huttoa, 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Dec 
Preachers in Caricature. Illus. York Hopewell. 
Is London Underfzd? Illus. .E. Charles. 
Glastonbury ; the Bethlehem of Britain. Illus. A. B. Cooper. 
Christmas with the Es plorers. Illus. A. Williams. 


Technics.—Newnes. od. Nov. 15. 
The Mechanics of Heavy Electric Traction. Contd. H. F. Fale. 
Electro-Chemical and Electro-Metallurgical Industries. III 5. &. 

Kershaw. 

Electric Waves, Illus. Contd. J. A. Fleming. 
Colour Photography ; the Three-Colour Process. Illus. Colin N. Bennett. 
The Electro-Magnetic Theory. Illus. Contd. Edwin Edser. 
Dr. Cartwright and the Wool- Combing Industry. Illus, Aldred F. Barker, 
Special Devices used in Weaving. Illus. Harry Nisbet. 
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Arrangement of Machinery in a Modern Cotton Mil!, ‘I!!=s. Contd. Wm. 
Scott Taggart. . 
The Future of Electric Heating. Iilus. E, Edser. 
The Theory of gor “ye Illus, Contd, E. Fiander Etchells. 
yg Bree ts. Dec, 

Wagner in Zurich, 84 Pes H. A. Clay. 
In Normandy. *’Arcy. 
Rambles with an yoke fy Contd. C. Tearle. 

Theosophical Review.—161, New Bonn Street. 1s. Nov. 15. 
Jacob Boehme ; a Master Mystic. Rev. George W. Allen. 
On Moods. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
‘Theosophic Light on Bible Shadows. Concl. Mathetes, 
The Perfect Sermon, or the Asclepius. Contd. G. R. S. Mead. 
The Conflict with Materialism. Oswald Kuylenstierna. 

Treasury.—G. J. Paumer. 1s. Dec. 

hoy Days of = “Alexandra. With Portrait. Constance Beer- 


m 

Archishop Davidson in America. Rev. J. H. Ellison. 

Christmas Songs of the Sanctuary. J. Baden Powell. 

The Life of Monasticism. Illus. E. Hermitage. 

_o Madonna by Raphael; the Greatest Picture in the World. 

us 
a. First Sermon. Canon Benham. 
Half a Century of St. Paul’s. Illus. A. Reynolds. 

Twentieth Century Home.—Mowersy House, Norro_k Srreer, 
W.C. 6d. Nov. 

‘The Homes of George Eliot. Illus. F. T. Cooper, 

Fancy Dress Balls of London. Illus. E. Custs. 

Women Who Toil. Illus, H.H. Boyesen, 2nd. 

A Woman's Farm. Illus. Kate V. Siint Maur. 

Rose Cecil O’Neill. Illus. Elia W. Peattie. 

Artistic Bookbinding for Women. Illus. Grace A. Fowler 

Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 1s. Dec. 

Our Railways at Chiistmas. Illus. C. H. Grinling. 

Songs and Singers in Caricature. Illus. P. C. Standing. 

Sir Edward Poynter. Illus. A. Margaux. 

Local Rates and Taxes. J. H. Schooling. 

Sanctuary. Illus. Charlotte Mason. 

More Water for Egypt. Illus. John Ward. 

Heron and Heronries. Illus. R. B. Lodge. 

Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Sroventox. 1s. Dec. 

Musicians of the Empire. Illus. Miss S. A. Tooley. 

Christmas in English Palaces. Illus. Constance Beerbohm. 

Richard N. Speaight and Children He has photographed. Illus. 

‘The King and Queen of Italy. Illus. Marion Leslie. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Avexasvzr Dencxer, Bertin. 2 Mks. 
Vv 


Christ and Christianity. W. Herrmann, 

Bavaria. Concl. 

Louise von Coligny and the Houses of Orange and Hohenzollern, L, Keller. 

Richard Wagner and Christianity. Concl. H. Weinel. 

‘The German Nation. Richard'Graf Du Moulin Eckart. 

Auguste Rodin. Max “aoa 

Religion as Creation. 

Multatu'i (Eduard Douwes Dekker). E. Meyer. 

Early Ita ian Art. P. Schubring. 

The Military Defence of Denmark and Denmark's Strategic Position. 
R. von Bieberstein. 

The German War in South-West Africa. Lieut.-Gen. E. von Liebert. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue VerRLacs-AnsTaLr, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. perqr. Nov. 

Nicopolis, 1396, 1877, and 1902. King Charles of Roumania. 

The poe of Rudoif von Bennigsen. Contd. H. Oncken. 

The Russo-Japanese War. Baron Suyematsu. 

‘The Battle of Sadowa or Kéniggratz. Contd. Germain Bapst, 

‘The Russo-Japanese Land Campaign. Contd. General von Lignitz. 

The Management of Railways. 

‘The Importance of Enjoying Food. Concl. Carl Voit. 

‘fhe Influence of the Organ of Hearing on the Life of Man. Dr. E. 
Urbantschitsch. 

‘The Chemistry of Daily Life. F. Fittica. 

G. Scharnhorst. F. Meisner, 

Gustav zu Putlitz. Oswald Hancke. 

Georg Friedrich Kolb, Contd. 

The King of France. Contd. F. Funck-Brentino. 

Siam’s Position between Franc: and England. Diplom:t. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Pagtet, Bertin. 6 Mks. perqr. Nov. 

Grand-Duchess Maria Paulowna and the Philanthropic Activity of Women, 
P. von Bojanowski. 

Polish Reminiscences, Sept. 1863—Nov. 1865. Concl. J. von Verdy du 
Vernvis. 

The Bide bor of Ancient India in Relation to the Science of Religion, H. 


en 
Commercial Life and Naval War. Concl. Curt Freiherr von Maltzahn. 
La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 1747-1827. Lady Blennerhassett. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Skemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. Noy. 


Art in the Church of the Holy Cross at Hildesheim. Illus. O. Gerland. 
The Second Exhibition of the Darmstadt Art Colony. Illus. 0. Bernhard. 


OF REVIEWS. 


World To-day.—Wortp To-pay Co., Cuicaco. rocts.. “Nov. 

British Municipal Practice versus American Municipal Theory. Illus, 
Francis N. Parker. 

The American Soldier. Hlus. Charles King. 

‘The Doukhobér Commentary on Tolstoyiem. Illus. Aylmer Maude. 

‘lurkey and the American Schools. Illus. Lewis Gaston Leary. 

The Socialist Pary: the Party of Discontent in the United States. C. FL 
Gettemy. 

What Party do Immigrants join? C. M. Harvey. 

The American Woman in Art. Illus. Delia Austuan. 

Who is Morton? Illus. Frank H. Spearman. 

Election Day among the Mountaineers. Illus. G. Otis Smith. 

American and British Dramatists of To-Day. Illus. Lyman }.. Glover. 

The New Galveston. Illus. C. Arthur Williams. 

The Latest Phases of University Extension. E. J. James. 

The Canadian Elections. Illus. A. R. Carman. 


World’s Work and Play.—Herxemann. 1s. Dee. 
How Our Navy Prepares for War. Fred T. Jane. 
Admiral Sir John Fisher and His Policy. 
Eugenics ; the New Scientific Patriotism. Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 
London River. Illus. Joseph Conrad. 
The Desperate Outlook in Macedonia. Illus. Boris Sarafoff. 
The Progress of the Telephone. Illus. George Turnbull. 
A Russian on the War. Count Leo Tolstoy, , 
Bungalows for People of Moderate Means. Tilus. Home Counties, 
How Christmas Crackers are made. Illus. Percy Collins. 
Artistic Sweetmeats for the Holidays. Illus. B. J. Hyde. 
‘the Fourth Estate in Africa. Leo —” 
Pawnbroking and the Poor. H.R. B 
The Huntsman and His Kennels. ine “Walter M. Gallichan. 


Yale Review.—Epw. Arnotb. 75 cts. Nov. 
Why there has been No Financial Crisis. A. D. Noyes. 
The Introduction of the Linotype. G. E. Barnett. 
Census Statistics of the Negro. W. F. Willcox. 
The Politica? Machine. J. R. Trowbridge. 
Workmen's Insurance in Germany. Contd. N. Pinkus. «* 


Young ogg Py Lupcate Circus. Dec. 3d. 
Mr. Hall Caine. Illus. Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
The British Institute of Social Service. Percy Alden. 
‘The Secret of Long Life: Symposium. 
Sir Horace B. Marshall, Illus, A. P. Grubb. 


Young Woman.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. Dee. 
Christmas Cards ; Chat with Mr. A. Tuck. Illus. 
The Retort Feminine as illustrated by Puxch. Illus, C, 1 


MAGAZINES. 


Monatsschrift fiir weer und Land.—Martes Warxeck, Bertie 
Mks. per qr. Nov, 

National Language and Methonality. Prof. Hashagen, 

Japan. Contd. Dr. Niewerth. 

Music in the Home. _P. Peschko. 

Schiller’s Daughter Caroline. P. Rennecke. 

Selma Lagerléf. Contd. J. Pentzlin. 

Nord und Siid,—StesenHurenerstR. 11, Brestav. 2 Mks. Nov. 

Katterfelto. Otto zur Linde. 

The Unity of Motive Force. W. Moser. 

Lujo Brentano. Georg Stamper. 

Socialistische Monatshefte.—Beurustr. 2, Bertin. 50 Pf. Nov. 

The Strike in Italy. F. Turati and Others. 

The First German Congress on Housing. Dr. A. Siidekum. 

National Peciliarities and an International Language. E, Bernstein, 

The Woman Question. Dr. L. Gumplowicz. 

Ueber Land und Meer.—Deurtscne Vertacs-Anstatr, SturrGAkT. 
1 Mk. Heft 2. 

Music in Art. Illus. Prof. Oskar Bie. 

A Visit to the omen Court. Illus. E. von Hesse-Wartegz. 

‘Uhe Bavarian House-Order of St. George. Illus. (G. Levering. 

Modern Occupations for Women. IIlus. Rose Julien. 

Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Srerciirzersrr. 53, Bieniin- 
1 Mk. 50 Pf. Nov. 

A German Colonial Enterprise in the East Indies in the 18th Century. Dr. 

A. Charpentier. 

Jacopo Palma il Vecchio. Illus. Dr. A. Rosenberg. 

Siegfried Genthe. With Portrait. Dr. G. Wegener. 

Observatories... Illus. Dr. M. W. Meyer. 

Maria Josepha, Princess of Saxony. Illus. Prof. O. FE. Schmidt. 
Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Georc Westermann, Beavn- 
SCHWEIG. 1 Mk. 4o Pf. Nov. 

Melchior Lechter. Contd. Illus. Pauline Longe. 

Country Dances and Waltzes. Contd. Oskar Bie. 

Madagascar. Illus. Rudolf Wagner. 

Nietzsche and Women. _H. Stern. 

Old Japanese Lacquer-Work. Illus. ‘ 

Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. ‘ Sevmas, Leirzic. 26 Mks. 
perann. Nov.-Dec 

E. A. Seemann. With Portrait. G. K. 

‘The Emperor Frederick Museum at Berlin. Illus. Paul Clemen and Others. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft,—Dxuirkorr 
uND HAERTEL. 10 Mks. perann. Nov, 

African Instruments. A. S. Ros: 
Carl H. Graun’s ‘ Menternna.” A. Heuss, 


*, Bateman. 
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THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


- fanales de Géographie.—s, Rue pe Mézitres, Paris. 4 fr. Nov. 
‘The Lessons of ‘lopograplhy. With Maps. E, de Martonne. 

Map-Making in Spain. Lieut.-Col. F. Prudent. 

The Italians in France; the French and the French Language in Italy. A. 


Mori 
African Talons. With Map. G. 
Annales des Sciences Politiques.—Fét 1x ALCAN, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 


E:rployers and Employed in the United States. A. Raffalovich. 
Lard Salisbury. P. Hamelle. 

Napoleon and the North of the Empire, 1814-15. P. Fauchille. 
‘The Re-purchase of the Swiss Railways. P. Henry. 


Association Catholique.—14, Rue pe v’Appaye, Paris. 2frs. Nov. 
The Social Catholic School. E. M. Saint-Léon. 
The Organisation of Trades. Marquis de La Your du Pin Chambly. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 20s. perann. Nov, 
Orators and Statesmen of the July Monarchy, E, Rossier. 
The Devil and Satan in European Literature. Concl. M. Delines, 
The Treatment of Tuberculosis, Dr. Kk. Odier. 
Pierre Leroux. Concl. P. Stapfer. 
James Fazy and the Refugees in Switzerland. A. Herzen. 


Correspondant, —31, Rue Sars T-GUILLAUME, Paris. 2 fs. soc, 
OV. 10. 
Morocco and the Franco-Spanish As greement. Marcel! Dubois. 
Religious Life in Paris, 1799-1802. 'L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
‘The Beginnings of French Journalism. Henry Bordeaux. 
‘Three Years of Negotiations with Siam. With Map. Francis Mury. 
The Third Anniversary of the 18th Brumaire. C. d’Arjuzon. 
India, Concl. Paul Mimande. 
Nov. 25. 
Tibet, Russia, and England. 
Centenary of the Coronation of N Yipoleon, E. Gachot. 
Reforms at St. Cyr. Gen. Bourelly. 
Letters by L. Cornudet and C. de Montalembert. 
‘The Beginnings of Reform in France. B. de Lacombe. 
‘The Catholics at Bergamo. M. ‘Turmann. 
‘The Evolution of Style in Applied Art and Modern Style. G. Varenn2. 
Grande Revue.—15, Rve Pierre-Cuarron, Paris. 2 fr. 50c. 
aVOV. 
Madame de Bargy. A. E. Sorel. 
The English in South Africa. Comte T. Hallez. 
English Manners at the End of the Kighteenth and at the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. P. Argenvillier. 
Vauvenargues, M. Pellison. 
Portrait-Painting in the Seventh Century. P. Lalande. 
Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricwerrev, Paris, 3 frs. soc 
swOoV, 
The Future of Gas at Paris. E. Letourneur. 
‘The French Canadians at the St. Louis Exposition. Laborer. 
Mercure de France.—15, ae my ’Ecuaupé St. Gexmatn, Paris. 
2 Irs. ov. 
Guy de Maupassant and G. d’Annunzio. E. Maynial. 
‘The Public and the Bibliothéque Nationa'e. KE. Morel. 
The Alsatian Theatre. J. Morel. 
Sainte-Beuve. L. Séché. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerre. 55 frs. perann. Nov. 4, 
‘The Genesis of the Modern Drama. E. L uaa 
Confessions of a Gnostic. Guilhabert. 
The Reforms at Saint-Cyr. A. de Pouvourville. 


Nov. 15. 
French Landscape-Painting in the Kighteznth Century. A. Dayot. 
‘The English Labour Party. Louis Jadot. 
Sainte-Beuve and Chateaubriand. Léon Séché. 
‘Teneriffz. L. R. Cros. 
‘The Lyon School of Painting. Gustave Kahn. 


Questions Diploematiques et Coloniales.—19, Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. 75 frs. Nov. 
Railways across the Pyrenees. H. Lorin. 
Morocco and Egypt. J. H. F. 
Réforme Sociale.—s4. Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1fr. Nov. xz 
The King of France. F. Funck-Brentano. 
Depopulation of Normandy. J. ae 
2 Nov. 1 
Rural Inheritance and the French Family. F. de Saint-Genis. 
‘The Origin of the Arrondissement. C. Lescceur. 
The International £ #¢ent¢e for the Protection of Labour at Basle. V. Brants. 


La Revue.—12, AVENVE DE L’OpfRA, Paris. 1 fr. Nov. % 
The Romance of the French Race. Jean Finot. 
Sar H anish ; the High Priest of the Sun. L. de Norvins, 
Life in Belgium. C. Lemonnier. 
Passion and Logic. E. Faguet. 
Luciano Montaspro. Marquis R. P. di Calboli. 
Alsatian Prisoners in Germany. Masson Forestier. 
Chinese Congregations and Secret Societies. P. d’Enjoy. 
Jack London. Prof. A. Schinz. 
Modern Japan,  G. Saint-Aubin. 

Nov. 15. 

Neglected Glories. Capt. H. de Malleray. 
The Romance of the French Race. Concl. Jean Finot, 


Fifteen Years of Home Rule. Wm. Redmond, 

The Militarisation of China. A. Ular. 

Life in Belgium. Contd. C. Lemonnier. 

Madame de Noailles’s ‘‘ Visage Emerveillé.” G, Pellissier. 
Antonio Beltramelli. M. d’Albola. 

Jack London. Concl. Prof. A. Schinz. 


Revue Chrétienne.—2:, Bovtevarp ARAGo, Parts. 12 frs. socts. 
perann. Nov. 
Emile Gallé. A. Cliesz. 
‘The Psychology of Intolerance. Concl. A. N. Bertrand. 
The Monism of Prof. Haeckel. A. Causse. 
The Duty of the Independent Churches on the Eve of the Separation of 
Church and State. Conl. H. Cordey. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerre. 62 frs. perann. Nov. 1. 
The Forts of Alsace-Lorraine. Maurice Barrés. 
Reminiscences. Contd. Comte Charles de Moiiy. 
The #sthetics of Tombs. R. de La Sizeranne. 
The Recent Maritime Strikes at Marseiiles. A. Moireau, 
The Youth of Mozart. Contd. ‘T. de Wyzewa. 

Nov. 15. 

Comte d’Avary. Ernest Daudet. 
‘The Relations of Mineral Chemistry to the Other Sc:ences. H. Mo'ssan. 
‘laxation of Revenue in France. Jules Roche. - 
‘Th: Work of the Americans in the Philippine Islands. RK. Pinon 
Before Sebastopol. Gen. Hardy de Périni. 


Revue Economique Internationale, —Fétix Acca, Paris. 5 fis. 
Nov. 

The War and the Financial Situation in Russia. 

‘The Present Condition of the Middle Classes in Germany. Dr. H. Potthoff. 

Internal Navigation in France, tf Léon. 

Belgian State Railways. J Renkit 

‘The Reform of echnical Educ calen in Helland. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rve Sovrrior, Parts. 
20 frs. perann. Nov. 
Workmen's Insurance and Profes-ional Risks. A. Boissard. 
The Influence of Money and Credit on Prices. L. Deche:ne. 
he Agrarian Communism of Robert Owen. E. Dolléans. 
Co-ope.ation in Denmark, ©. Rosengqvist. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Rux pe La 
Vicrome, Panis. 2frs. Nov. 

Morocco and the Franco-Spanish Agreement. G. Vasco. 

Hainan, J. Servigny. 

‘he Anglo-Tibetan Treaty. A. M. 

Tacoma and Seattle. P. Barré. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rve Trevrenserc, Brvssers. 12 frs. per ann. 


«VOV. 
Baron d’Anethan. Baron d: Bethune. 
Catholicism in Japan. Concl. L. Delplace. 
Charities in Belgium. V. Brants. 
Magistrates and the Société Francaise. Contd. V. Du Bled, 
The Congo State. Joseph Halkin. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rve Sovrrior, Panis. 
frs. perann. Nov. 

The Teaching of Sir Henry Maine. P.-Vinogradow. 

Classification of Art. J. Dody. 

Psychology, Ethics, Sociology. H. Laplaigne. 

Revue d'Italie.—s59, Via Detta Frezza, Rome. 1 fr. Nov. 

Italy and the Mediterranean. Gen. G. Pittaluga. 

Morocco. A. de Corné. 

The Latinisation of ey anean Commerce. H. Mereu. 

Frangois Xavier Fabre. L. G. Peélissier. 

Art in Spain at the etader of the Twentieth Century. E.G. Ladevese. 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—s, Rve pe Méziéres, 
ARIS. 3frs. Nov. 

The Psycho-Physiological Paralogism. H. Bergson. 
The Correspondence Idea in Mathematical Analysis. P. Boutro:x, 
The Logical Structure of Dreams. H. Delacroix. 
The-Physical Definition of Force. Lieut.-Col. Hartmann, 
Fichte v. Schelling. Xavier Léon. 
Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, Rue pes Sainrs-Pixes, Panis. 
1 fr. soc. ‘Nov. 1. 
Catholicism in Germany. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
‘The Jews in the Church and in History. R. P. Constant. 
Cashmere. Contd. Prince Louis d’Orléans. 
‘The Land Question in Ireland. J. de Cloture. 
Sceur de Jaurias, Contd. H. Mazeau. 
Nov. 15. 
Catholicism in Germany. Contd. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
The Jews in the Church and in History. Contd. R. P. Constant. 
ere Protectorate of France in the Near East and in the Far 
ast 
The Separation of Church and State. E. Combes. 
Soeur de Jaurias. Contd. H. Mazeau. 


Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 60frs. perann. Nev. 1 
Letters to Mathilde Wesendonk. Richard Wagner, 
Americans and Japanese. L. Aubert. 
Reminiscences of Spain and England, 1811-1814. G,. A. d'Hautpoul, 
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Father Tosti and ‘‘ Conciliation.” Jules Gay. 
Turkestan, ‘Tibet, Cashmere. Concl. Capt. " Anghileae. 
Nov. 15. 
Buddhist Ceylon. A. Chevrillon. 
Letters to Mathilde Wesendonk. Contd. Richard Wagner. 
The English Army. A. Viallate. 
es eng and England, 1811- org Concl. Gen, A. d’Hautpoul, 
he Petite Eglise at Lyon. S. Charléty. 
The Anglo-Russian Incident. V. Bérard, 
Revue Universelle,—17, a Fey snishoaccytr Paris. 75c. Nov. 2 
Fantin Latour. Illus. :G. Geffroy 
Mukden and Manchuria. Illus. G. Treffel. 
‘ = ov. 15. 


The Origin of the Russo-Japanese War. Illus, 
Emile Gallé. Illus. R. Marx. 
The Silk Industry, Illus. F. Marre. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via Rirerra 246, Rome. 
Nov. 5. 
The French Protectorate in the Far East. 
‘Lhe Prince of Canino, Napoleon I. and Pius VII. 
Rationalism and Reason. 


25 frs. per ann. 


Nov. 19. 
The Dotation of the Holy’See and the Law of Guarantees, 
True Christianity and the Gospel according to Loisy. 
The St. Louis Exhibition. 
Cicero's ‘lusculan Villegtatura. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. 
E. A, Mareschotti. 


Nov 


A. Alberti. Illus. 


Jean Morias, Illus. J. de Gourmont. 

Renaissance Art around Lake Como. Illus, F. Malaguzzi-Valeri.! 
A. Baruffi. Illus. Vittoria Pica. 

Metropolitan Railways. illus. R. R. 


Nuova Antologia.—Corso Umerrro I., 131, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 
OV. I. 
In the “ Divine Forest.” With Portrait. FE Panzacchi. 
‘the Education of a Hero. Senator G. Faldella. 
Thought-Expression, Contd. Illus. Prof. S. de Sanctis. 
Dramatic Music in Russia. M. Delines. 
Positivism and Free-thought. Prof. G. Tarozzi. 
G. Hauptmann, With Portrait. G. Bertolini. 
Foreign Policy and Political Elections. XXX. 
Nov. 16. 

Love after Death. - Prof. Arturo Graf. 
‘The Ornamental Sculpture of Imperial Rome. G. T. Rivoira. 
Rosalino Pilo and the Silician Revolution, G. Romano-Catania, 
Points of New Criticism. G. Lanzalone. 
German Banks and the State. FE. Levi della Vida. 


Elements of War and Peace. XXX. 
‘The Rise in thé Price of Bread. Maggiorino Ferraris, 
‘The Constitutional Victory. Ansonius, 


THE REVIEW OF: REVIEWS. 


” 


Revue Universitaire.—s, Rve + Mézikres, Paris. 10 frs. per ann, 


The Simplification of French Orthography. Paul Meyer. 6 oeihy-s 
Michelet on Education Reform in 1845. G. Monod. j : boty 


Université Catholique.—2s, Res = Prat, Lyon. rr fis. per half- 
: — 


yea { 

Francois Coppée, Ferdinand Sransciive, pret Paul Bourget. Contd. Abbé 
T. Delmont, ‘ 

The Great Fault of the French Catholics. Abbé Delfour. 

Biblical Cosmogony. A. Véronnet. 

Alph, Germain, L, Aguettant. : 

Charles Chesnelong. Contd, M., de Marcey. 
Vie Socialiste.—3, Rue pe Ponpvicuéry, Panis. soc. Nov. 5: 


For Unity and Union. August Bebel. 
‘The Amsterdam Congress and Socialist Unity in France. 


Pressensé, ‘ 
International Socialism. J. Weiskopf. 


MAGAZINES, 


Francis de 


Nuova Parola.—P1azza BorGuese, 12, Rome. 15 frs. per ann. Nov. 
Clearness of Idea and Clash of Thought. A. Cervesato 

An Eleusinian Dream at Taormina, FE. Schuré. 

‘The Medical Value of Dreams. Contd. C. du Prel. ; oJ 
P. de Bouchaud. G. Menasci. 

Sound-Construction. G, Dyne. 

The Problem of Thought in Modern Life. Reader. 

Rassegna Nazionale.—Via Gino Capponi, 46, FLORENCE. 90 fis. per 


ann. Nov, 1. 
Journalism and Contemporary History. E. Masi. 
Senator G. P. Daverio, G. Gallavresi. 
Forty Days’ Holiday. Contd. N. Ferrante, 
Italians and Asiatics. G. San Giorgio. 
Catholics at the Ballot-box. Cetre. 
Italians in the Southern States. A Piedmostese, 

ov. 16. 

After the Horticultural Exhibition at Turin, 
Stefano Bertolini. P. Bologna. 
Modern Italian Moralists. G. Falorsi. 
‘Lhe Twenty-seventh Canto of the “ Inferno.” 
Lay Schools. A. M. Cornelio. 


Rivista d’Italia.—Via pet Trirone, 201, Rome. 
Dante in Santa Cruce. Arturo Graf. 

The Illusions of Psychologists. G. Sergi. 

The Congress of Teachers, C. Barbagallo. 

The Elegies of Propertius. C. Marchesi, 

The Basilian Hermitage of Grottaferrata. A. Rossi. 


Rivista Musicale Italiana,—Frareti1 Bocca, Turin. 14,50. 

— — at the Court of Savoy in the Seventeenth Century. 
olerti 

Glinka, KE. Adaiewsky. 

Donizetti:at Rome. A. Cametti. 

Eduard Hanslick. A, de Eisner-Eisenhof. 

Mechanical Musical Instruments. N. ‘labanelli, ; 


P. Giacosa., 


F. Persico. 


25 frs. per ann. Nov. 


No. 4. 
A. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios,—Reat Monasterio vet Escoriat, MADRID, 
20 pesetas per ann. No, 44. 
O'Connell and Catholic Emancipation, A. M. Tonna-Barthet, 
Anti-Semitism and; Jewish Domination. F, Alonso. 
Father Urdaneta, Justo Fernandez. 
No. 45. 
Japan and the Japanese described by on Spaniards of the Sixteenth Century. 


J. Montes. 
Pessimism in Art. R. del Valle Ruiz. 
F. Alonso. 


International Masonic Action. 


Espafia Moderna,—Cvesta pz Sanro Dominco 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas per ann. Nov. 


friends and Enemies of Books. Count de las Navas, 
Tsolated Study of Words. E. Benot. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift,—Luzac. 1s. 8d. Nov. 


Ch. P. Gruppe, Artist. Illus. P. A. M. Boele van Hensbroek. 

Byzantium. Illus. Aesgo. 

‘The Marshals of France under the First Empire. Illus. _C, F. Gijsberti 
Hodenpijl. 


Negro Stories from Surinaam, Illus. Dr. H. van Cappelle. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Nov, 
Hugo de Vries. 


Dr, Jelgersma, 


- Californian Fruits. 
Modern Positivisin. 


: Parliamentary Immunity in Spain. 
* A Problem of Secondary Education. 


La Lectura.—Crrvanres 30, MAprip. 24 frs. per ann. 
The American Presidential Election. R. de Lollano. 
Municipalisation of Public Services. J. Gascon Maria. 
Looking towards the East. R. Blanco Belmonte. 


Nuestro Tiempo.—FvencarrAL 114, MAprip. 24 frs. per ann. 
Salvador Canals, 
A. F, Whilar, 
‘The Spanish Arabist Association. Sevérino Aznar. 
The American Presidential Election. L. Cubillo. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte ve Pizarro 17, Mapnwp. ° 
2pesetas. Nov. 15. 
J. Ortega Rubio. 
D. de Segovia y Corrales, 
W. Campbell. 
J. Deleito y Piiiuela, 


No. 47. 


No. 46. 


Cervantes in Valladolid. 
Spanish Ornithology. 
‘The Future Eclipse of the Sun. 
‘lhe Centenary of Sainte-Beuve, 
Criminality. M. G..Maestre. 


MAGAZINES. 


Colonial Reforms. C. Th. van Deventer. | 
Betje Wolff. Dr. Byvanck. 
Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 2s. 6d. Nov 

fenerirons to the History of 1848. Dr. Colenbrander, 

Tuscan ‘Towns. S, Muller. 
A Museum of Dutch Ethnology. Prof. Gallée, 
Experimental. Evolution. Hugo de Vries. 
Music in the Training of Children, C. Oudshoorn. * 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s, 6d.: Nov 
bes Form of — has the Most Influence on the Community ? S. J. 
isser, 





per 


Pe 








